At 25 ¢s. Newfoundland, to Jamaica, and 
Leeward Islands. 


At 20 gs. Southern Whale-fishery. 


America, return 4l. 
At 10 gs. Senegambia—U. S. of America, 


| 


to London, (Comp. 


—Bengal, Madras, or China. 
At 4 gs. St. Helena, or Cape of Good Hope, 


—Dublin, Cork, &c. 
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Certainty the late atrocities by 
which the metropolis has been convulsed, 
and various parts of the country also, by 
the mere report of them, according to 
information we have received, call aloud 
for the attention and interference of the 
ruling powers of the kingdom. Murder 
is a crime at which the human heart re- 
volts: repeated murders, manifest such 
extreme depravity, that nothing short of 
the most convincing evidence, warrants 
the belief of such infernal cruelty. But, 
deeply as such actions are to be regretted 
if those which have lately taken place 
should become the means of establishing 
in the metropolis an efficient police, they 
will accomplish that for which the intel- 
ligent have long been anxious. No think- 
ing person of any information can hesitate 
to believe that theft and robbery are re- 
duced to a system, and are taught asa 
trade, with as much regularity, in the 
city of London, as any of those which 
have Guilds and Companies instituted for 
the binding of apprentices, and the asso- 
ciations of masters. The acknowledge- 
ment cannot be made without pain; nei- 
ther can the consequences be traced with- 
out harrowing up the feelings of the soul. 
In whatever point of view we contem- 
plate it, whether as men, as members of 


Vou, Xi, (Lit, Pan. Feb, 1812.) 


society, calling itself civilized, as Chris« 
tians who profess to have adopted the 
compassionate and benevolent feelings of 
our great master on behalf of the immor- 
tal interests of our fellow-men,—however 
we consider the subject, we find it dis« 
tressing as it affects our sympathy, and 
perplexing as it demands our judgment. 
London is certainly the sink to which runs, 
together with whatever is most excellent, 
whatever is most offensive in our country. 
London affords shelter and security to thous 
sands who in less populous places would 
be detected and exposed; we may say, 
who have been detected and exposed. 
Those who have entirely lost that charac 
ter which common charity attaches ta 
men in general, in the place of their birth, 
and acquaintance, resort to London, 
where they are new faces ; they set off a- 
fresh as impelled by disposition, or influ- 
enced by circumstances. It is not in- 
tended to deny, that many of these per- 
sous when arrived in London do really 
begin as it were a new life, and, if hap- 
pily for themselves they fall into indus- 
trious society, and are enabled to exert 
their talents honestly, they rise to that 
respectability which is only to be attained 
in the ways of virtue. They are changed, 
in their course of life; often they are 
changed in their very hearts; and the be- 
nefits they are enabled to confer on society 
are sometimes more striking than such as 
originate with those who never transgress- 
ed.—But, alas! these cases though they 
do occur are rare: in proportion to those 
who having been vicious at home, resort 
to London, where they continue to con- 
firm and improve their vices, true peni< 
tents are as one to a hundred, if not one 
to a thousand. It is then, against the 
mal-practices of the ninety-nine or nine 
hundred and ninety-nine, that efforts of 
police are required, the restraining hand 
of a the constraining hand of power, 
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and the vigour of magisterial vigilance, | distant places, in small numbers, and 
authority, infiuence, and knowledge. engaged in laborious and salutary employs 

We regret exceedingly the evidence on | ments, such as they might follow after 
which our conviction is founded : but, our | the time of their bondage were expired, 
hopes of reforming those who have been How far transportation to America, as 
condemned in London, by the justice of , practised formerly, answered this idea 
their country, is by no means sanguine; | is more than’ we are prepared to state ; 
far indeed from equal to what we should | neither do we wish to suggest any opinion 
entertain respecting the same individuals | as to the increase of crime, since that 
in distant counties, Even that course of! practice was suspended. The enquiry, 
treatment which has been found effectual ; however, could do no harm. The pros 
at Gloucester, orat Southwell, would fail— | digious expense of transportation to New 


we fear, at Jeast—if relied on in London, 
In those towns vice may be the creature 
of accident; it may be practised by the 


unhappy culprit as it were per se; it is not | 


provoked by combination, or tanght by 
precept, or refined by dexterity and re- 
flection. 
is more diligently plied than the arts of 
vice; no manual skill is more profession- 
ally acquired by practice, no plan more 
profound, more sagacious is laid, than 
those laid by rogues to disturb honest 
amen. 

Our inference is, that the strong arm 
of the Jaw is more especially required to 
ensure the safety of the metropolis, and 
its neighbourhood.—This, we suppose, it 
is intended shall be exerted, and that a 
plan adequate to the exigencies of the 
case, may be adopted, is our hearty desire, 


In the mean while, we cannot but wish | 
‘on the minds of these criminals, hardened 


prosperity to every endeavour to reform 
the vicious. Every attempt to devise or 
to institute means for such a purpose 


deserves honour; and honour must cer- | 
, from the feeling they admit on one subs 


tainly be attributed to those benevolent 
gentlemen who actuated the enquiry be- 
fore us. 

The plan of forming one general recep- 
tacle for the profligate of all England, 
that receptacle to be established near the 
metropolis, is completely set aside by the 
opinion of this Committee. It would 
in time have become an immense mass of 
iniquitous association : connections would 
have been formed in it, traditionary prac- 
tices and evil principles would have been 
perpetuated in it, and when the stu- 
dents were released, the metropolis 
would have sensibly felt the accession of 
crime, desperation, and ferocity. 

To divide the vicious is one mean of 
diminishing vice. If it were possible, 
instead of forming one vast aggregate of 
evil for London, we could wish that the 
¢riminals of London were separated to 


In London, no task at school : 


Soath Wales, lays a burden on the public 
of no trifling magnitude. That expatrias 
tion is, we learn, dreaded by the culprits ; 
the separation from their friends, the 
impossibility of obtaining those gratifica- 
tions to which they have attached the 
idea of enjoyment, the hardships they 
fear, though hardships worse than those 
of vice at home, there can be none, all 
contribute to render banishment to that 
distant settlement, a dreaded sentence. 
But does apprehension of this banishment 
act as a prevention? We should be glad 
to be able to prove it did. _ Not a few of 
the poor wretches under sentence of 
death, on a certain occasion, when offered 
their choice, preferred death with all its 
unknown horrors, to transportation with 
its well-known privations. Is there any 
impossibility of taking advantage of this 
sentiment? Is it not practicable to impress 


though they be, a still greater dread of 
death, than of transportation? That they 
are not absolutely insensible, is evident 


ject ; why are they not more influentially 
wrought upon by the much greater, the 
infinite importance of the change in- 
cluded in the other subject? We are 
unwilling to adopt the opinion of Henry 
Fielding, who writing on the cause of 
the increase of robbers, uses these re¢ 
markable words : 


The great cause of the increase of robbery, 
is the frequency of executions. The knows 
ledge of human nature will prove this from 
reason, and the different effects which execus 
tions produce in the minds of the spectators 
in the country where they are rare, and im 
London where they are common, will cons 


vince us by experience. The thief who is, 
hanged to-day, hath learned his intrepidity 
froin the example of his hanged predecessors, 
as others are now taught to despise death, and 
to bear it hereafter with boldness from what 
they see to-day. 
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The design of those who first appointed 
executions to be public, was to add the pu- 
nishment of shame to that of death, in order 
to make the example an object of greater 
terror: but experieace has shewn us, that 
the event is direc’ y contrary to the intention. 
To unite the ideas of death and shame, ts 
Not so easy as may be imagined ; all ideas of 
the latter being absorbed by the former. To 
ay this, let us appeal to any man who 
vath seen an execution, oF a precession to an 
execution: let him then say, whea he hath 
bebeid a poor wretch bound in a cart, just 
on the verge of eternity, all pale and trein- 
bling with bis approaching fate, whether the 
idea of shame Nath ever intruded on bis mind? 
Much less will the bold, daring rogue, who 

lories in bis present condition, inspire the 

with any such sensation. 

To render executions, therefore, more con- 
formable to the spirit of their original design, 
they should be performed as soon as possible 
after the commission and conviction of the 
crime ; for if this be of an atrocious kind, 
the resentments of mankind being warm, 
would pursue the criminal to his last end, 
anid all pity for the offender would be lost in 
detestation of the offence; whereas when 
executions are delayed so long as they some- 
times are, the punishinent, and not thecrime, 
is considered ; and no good mind can avoid 
compas-jonating a set of wretches, who are 
put to death we know not why, unless, as 
it alawost appears, to make a holiday for the 
mob. 

Secondly, executions should be in some 
degree private, or so contrived that few could 
be present at them: this would be mouch 
more shocking and terible to the crowd 
without doors than at present, as well as 
much more dreadful to the criminals them- 
selves, who would then die in the presence 
only of their enemies, and where the boldest 
of them would find no cordial to keep up 
his spirits, nor any breath to flater his ambi- 
tion. 

Thirdly, the execution should be in the 
highest degree solemn. It is not the essence 
of a thing itself, but the dress and apparatus 
of it, which makes an impression on the 
mind, especially on the minus of the mul. 
tude; to whom beauty in rags is nevera de- 
sirable, nor deformity in embroidery a disa- 
greeable object. 

In Holland, the executions, which are very 
sare, are incredibly solemn; they are per- 
formed in the arca before the Stadthouse, and 
attended by all t.e magistrates. 

In order, therefore, to collect those three 
particulars of celerity, privacy, and solemnity; 
Jet us suppose, that the court at the Oid 
Bailey was, at tne end of the trials, to be 
adjourned during four days; that agaiust the 
adjournment day, a gallows was erected in 


the area before the court; that the criminals 
were all brought down on that day to receive 
sentence, and that this was executed the very 
moment after it was pionounced, in the sight 
and presence of the judges. 

Nothing can perhaps b¢ imagined more 
terrible than such au execution; and it is 
submitted to any man’s reflection, whether 
such a day at the Old Bailey, or a holiday 
at Tyburn, would make the strongest ims 
pression on the minds of the public? 

Such was the opinion of a practical man. 
We consider the root of the matter ag 
lying much deeper ; but the passage proves 
that periods distinguished by crime ara 
not without example ; and that familiarity 
with vice and its consequenves, has had 
formerly, as weil as it has at present, the 
most injurious tendency. 

We proceed now to insert the principah 
points of the opinion of the Committee, 
with extracts from the evidence. 

The iustances of reformation, and of 
success in after life adduced by the keeper 
of Surrey jail, on his personal kuowledge, 
afford a gleam of hope, and are cers 
tainly entitled to their just estimation and 
fair argumentative value. 


The Committee apponted to consider of 
the expediency of erecting a Penitentiary 
House, or Penitentiary Houses :—Alsc, into 
the effects, which have been produced by the 
punishment of transpertation to New South 
Wales, and of imprisonment on board the 
hulks :—Report... ..... 


More than ¢hirty years having elapsed since 
passing the act 19th Geo, III. cap. 74. by 
which the experiment of Peniientiary Houses 
received the sanction of the legisiature, the 
committee thought it unecessary to inquire, in 
the first instance, whether any proceedings 
bad taken place under that statute, or under 
subsequentvacts of parliament founded on the 
principies there laid down, from which infor- 
mation could be derived, either in respect to 
the eflicacy of the penitentiary system, oras 
to the most advantageous inode of carrying it 
into effect. 

In the Penitentiary House erected at Glou- 
cester, under a special act passed 1785, thé 
confinement of convicted felcus in separate 
cells, accompanied by employment and reli« 
gious instruction, has been practised for a 
period of twenty years (the house having been 
opened for the reception of offenders 10 1791) 5 
and they have had the satisfaction of learns 
ing, fram the testimony of Sir George Paul 
(whose meritorious exertions in correcting and 
improving the state of imprisonment in the 
county of Gloucester are well known, and 
who has constantly directed his attention te 
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the operation of the act mentioned above, 
since it first passed), tnat the effects of such 
confinement have been such as to confirm by 
experience, the policy of the system, which 
the 19th George III. was intended to intro- 
duce. 

The advantage of this system has been fur- 
ther shown to your committee by the evidence 
of the Rev. John Becher, a very active and 
intelligent magistrate for the county of Not- 
tingham, under whose inspection, employ- 
ment, accompanied by religious instruction, 
but with a /ess strict degree of seclusion than 
that pursued at Gloucester, has been intro- 
duced with very great success, into the house 
of correction at Southwell. 

Your committee are satisfied, by these in- 
stances, that many offenders may be reclaimed 
by a system of penitentiary imprisonment ; 
by which, your committee mean a system of 
imprisonment, not confined to the safe cus- 
tody of the person, but extending to the re- 
formation and improvement of the mind, and 
Operating by seclusion, employment, and re- 
digious instruction. 

From letters received from various magis- 
trates, it appears, that the principles laid down 
in the 19th Geo. III. respecting penitentiary 
houses, are now imperfectly pursued in the 
gaols and houses of correction of several coun- 
ties, under the authority of the general acts 
which have been since passed, relative to the 
employment and treatment of criminal prison- 
ers ; that in many of the other counties, there 
are gaols and places of confinement, capa- 
ble of being used as penitentiary houses ; and 
that in some counties, gaols are now building, 

rts of which may without inconvenience, 
be appropriated to that purpose. 

Strong objections exist to the erection of 
te proposed penitentiary houses for England 
aad Wales, founded partly on the great ex- 
pense of removing persons sentenced to tem- 
come confinement from one extremity of the 

jagdom to the other, and partly upon the 
@arious inconveniences which would arise 
from discharging in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, at the end of their imprison- 
ment, offenders received from distant parts of 
the country ; but above all, on the inadequacy 
of the measure to afford any material advan- 
tage to the country at large, or to supersede 
the necessity of local places of penitentiary 
confinement. 

The counties of London and Middlesex in 
particular, have been brought to the notice of 
your committee, as requiring for their use a 
distinct establishment, capable of containing 
as many female convicts as were to be received 
into the penitentiary house for England and 
Wales, under the !gth Geo. IIT. and as many 
males as may consistently with prudence and 
convenience, be placed together. 


The prisoners confined in the gaol of New- 


gate, are of course, of very different descrip- 
tions, consisting of persons committed to take 
their trial for various offeaces—from the charge 
of a misdemeanor, to that of the most atro- 
cious crime which can be perpetrated—of cons 
victs sentenced to imprisonment for differert 
terms, in proportion to the guilt of the sere- 
ral offences (felonies or misdemeanors) proved 
against them—of felons transportable (either 
under their original sentence, or as having 
been pardoned upon that condition) who must 
remain in the county gaol until they can be 
disposed of by government —and lastly, of 
convicts under sentence of death. 

The persons committed for trial, become 
very numerous a short time previous to the 
sessions, many being transferred to Newgate 
from other prisons at that time. 

Most of the transportable male convicts are 
removed to the hulks within a few months 
after their conviction ; but instances occur, 
in which, being unfit for transportation on 
account of age or infirmity, they remain in 
the gaol during the whole of the term for 
which they were sentenced to be trans- 
ported ; and the women must continue there 
in all cases until they can be sent abroad, 
there being no other place of confinement to 
which they can be removed previous to their 
being ordered for transportation. 

The practice of allowing prisoners to coms 
municate freely with their friends, which 
inust of necessity prevail to a considerable de- 
gree in the case of those who are committed 
for trial, is in this prison extended alike to 
oflenders of every description. The friends 
of the male prisoners are admitted into their 
yards for this purpose; those of the females 
communicate with them in general through a 
railing at one end of the yard. ‘The frequency 
of this intercourse between the persons con- 
fined and those who visit them, is much in- 
creased, by their being in the constant habit 
of receiving, through their friends, supplies 
of provisions and other necessaries, without 
which the prison allowances would scarcely 
be sufficient for their support. But the free 
admission ef visitors into the part of the gaol 
appropriated to the confinement of the males, 
is stated to make the use of fetters necessary ; 
lest, for want of this distinction, the prisoners 
should make their escape, by passing out une 
observed among the persons who have been 
admitted to see them. The same circum- 
stance adds also materially to the difficulty of 
preventing the introduction of spirituous li- 
quors into the prison. Great pains are taken 
to enforce the prohibition contained in the 
24th Geo. I]. cap. 40. upon that head ; the 
clauses of the act, which relate to that sub- 
ject, are hung up in a conspicuous part of the 
gaol ; and persons detected in attempting to 
convey spirils to the prisoners, in violation of 
the law, are always taken before a mag strate, 
to be duly punished: it appears, neverilie- 
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less, that such attempts are often made ; and 
that, notwithstanding all the vigilance which 
can be employed in counteracting them, they 
are not unfrequently successful. The use of 
porter in the prison is freely permitted. 

It is obvious that the reformation of offend- 
ers is not to be looked for in a place of con- 
finement conducted upon the plan here de- 
scribed ; on the contrary, the contagion of 
vice must be expected to render still more vi- 
cious, a very large majority of those, who 
come within the prison walls. Mr. Newman, 
the keeper of the gaol, declares himself un- 


able to prevent the prisoners from swearing or 
gaming :—they have ofien been seen drunk ; 
and not unfrequently a person going to visit a 
prisoner, has had his pocket picked before he 
Jeft the prison. 

The keeper states himself to have endea- 
voured to introduce a manufacture without 
success ; though instances occasionally occur, 
in which prisoners earn something by em- 
ploying themselves at their former trades. 

ivine service is regularly performed on Sun- 
days at the chapel; bnt the building is not 
large enough to accommodate all the prisoners, 
and their attendance there depends entirely 
upon their own pleasure. 

It is highly unadvisable, in the judgment 
of your committee, to expose young persons 
of ¢ celve or thirteen years of age, to the in- 
structions of those, who can initiate them in 
all the mysteries of fraud and viliainy ; or to 
confine the offender, who has been betrayed 
in an unguarded moment into the commission 
of a first crime, and who would perhaps gladly 
make his peace with himself, and retrieve, if 
it were in his power, the loss of his character 
and friends, among those, whose minds have 
been harJened by a long course of guilt against 
shame and remorse ; and in whose company, 
such feelings will be repressed in others by 
ridicule and contempt. But your committee 
deem it still more objectionable, to introduce 
into the society of the vilest criminals, persons 
whose guilt or innocence, is yet to be ascer+ 
tained; who, if they shall hereafter appear 


upon their trials, to have been undeservedly 
suspected, must nevertheless, return into the | 
world degraded in their own estimation, as 
well as that of others, if not really contami- 
nated, by the companions with whom they | 
have been pte to associate. The hard- | 
ship of this promiscuous association, is par- 
ticularly striking in the case of the female 
prisoners, by many of whom, confinement | 
among the most abandoned of their sex, must | 
be felt more severely, both during its continu- | 
ance and in its consequences, than the most | 
rigorous punishment which the law could 
inflict. 

The evils here complained of, do not en- | 
tirely arise from the gaol of Newgate being | 
too much crowded, but are in part owing to 


the defective construction of the prison, which 
is very ill calculated for the separation of pri- 
soners into classes. 

The average numbers of offenders who have 
annually become transportable within these 
counties, during a period of five years, ending 
with 1809, appear, by a return laid before 
your committee from the Secretary of State’s 
office, to be as follows : 

Men. Women, 

Transportable for 7 years... 158 6h 

for 14 years... 6 3 | 


Of the felons who receive sentence of impri« 
sonment within the same counties, the larger 


| proportion, viz. those sentenced in Middlesex, 


are already provided for, being transferable, 
as soon as their sentence is passed, to the 
House of Correction for that county, in Cold 
Bath Fields ; but such of them as are cons 
demned to that punishment in London, are 
imprisoned in Newgate, there being no house 
of correction in London to which they can be 
sent. 

Under these circumstances, your committee 
are of opinion, that—without delay—a peni- 
tentiary house should be erected on such a 
scale, as io be capable of receiving all the 
females who shall become liable to transporta- 
tion for seven years, within the counties of 
London and Middlesex, and of affording a 
temporary accommodation to such as shall be 
transportable for fourteen years, or term of 
life, until opportunities shall occur of sending 
them abroad. The numbers for which the 
house should be calculated, with a view to 
these objects, may be estimated at 300 at 
least. 

[The committee then proceed to report on 
the engagements entered into with Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. for the erection and manage 
ment of penitentiary houses on a new plan :— 
but as these engagements have not been acted 
upon; neither is the scheme likely to be 
adopted—we omit them. ] 

In the Groucester 
Housg, each prisoner has a separate cell, 
or room to sleep in at night, aud another, 
in which he is to be employed in the day 
time. 

The prisoners do not however pass the 
hours iu solitude; they begin 
the day by attending chapel, afier washing 
themselves at cisterns in the yards ; from cha 
pel they return into the yards; and from 
thence, having each received his loaf of brea’, 
repair to their several working cells. ‘Their 
breakfasts are delivered to them there, by two 
of their fellow prisoners, accompanied by an 
officer of the prison. After breakfast, two 
of them are taken from their cells, to tread 
in a wheel, used for raising water to the top 
of the building; they continue at this em- 
on % for about twenty minutes, and age 
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203] 
then directed to walk about for twenty mi- 
nutes more, two other prisoners succeeding to 
their places at the wheel, and being them- 
selves relieved iu turn by others. ‘They re- 
ceive their dinners in their cells, and continue 
there until they leave off work in the evening, 
when they all walk in the yards for half an 
hour, previous to their retiring to their night 
cells. They do not wear fetters, the use of 
irons in this prison being laid aside as wholly 
unnecessary. 

While the prisoner is in his work-cell, he 
is occasionally attended by the taskmaster or 
other person appointed to instruct him, and 
visited by some of the superior officers of the 
prison. ‘The governor himself, is bound to 
see every person committed to his care, once 
in twenty-four hours, and to examine once 
in every day, the state of all the wards and 
cells which the prisoners occupy. Itis made 
part of the chaplain’s duty frequently to see 
and confer with the prisoners, without the 
governor or other officer being present, to en- 
quire into their sitnation, and to Observe the 
state of their cells. ‘The surgeon 1s directed, 
besides visiting the sick, to see every person 
confined, twite a week, and to inguire into 
the mental and bodily health of every such 
person. Incase he shall have reason to believe 
that either the mind or body of any prisoner 
is materially aiected by the discipline or diet 
of the house, he is to inform the governor 
thereof, who is to alter the discipline, or vary 
the diet of such prisoner, until the next 
meeting of the visiting justices. If, how- 
ever, the state of the prisoner's health re- 
quires a deviation from the ordinary prison 
diet, he is removed to the hospital ward. No 
instance has hitherto occurred, in which the 
degree of solitude imposed within the prison, 
has been attended with any unfavorable effect 
on the mind. 

The governor is enjoined to keep a regular 
journal of the daily events in the prison, and 
to register all punishments inflicted. The 
chaplain also, and surgeon, are directed to 
keep journals, in which are to be entered, 
not only facts, but such observations as may 
occur to them in the exercise of their respec- 
tive duties. 

When a prisoner is discharged, if he has 
conducted himself properly during his con- 
finement, he receives a certificate of his good 
behaviour, from the chaplain and governor, 
or from the chaplain and one of the visiting 
justices ; and in the event of his procuring a 
respectable service for a year, and behaving 
well therein, he is allowed a reward [of £3] 
by the justices at sessions, upon the principle 
of the provision made to that effect in the 


Joth Geo. LIT. 


In the Sourawett House or Correc- 
TI0N, the prisouers sleep in separate cells, 
but work in the day-time in siuall companies 
in distinct wards, or sets of apartments, cons 
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sisting each of three rooms, viz. of a day-room 
anda work-room, which are calculated to cons 
tain four persons, with a smaller work-room, 
which holds one. These rooms are in genes 
ral accessible to all the five persons in the same 
company or class, but the small one is occas 
sionally used as a solivary cell; for instarce, 
if a prisoner bas not been orderly during the 
preceding week, he passes Sunday tn that cell 
alone, instead of associating with the rest of 
his class. 

Every convicted criminal on his first coming 
into the prison, is kept by himself for twelve 
or twenty four hours, or two or three days, 
as the state of his mind may seem to require. 
There is aseparate airing ground to each ward. 

The prisoners are put to different kinds of 
work, according to their ab lity; but their 
Most common employment is the preparation 
of cotton for the mill) The necessary mate- 
rials and iinplemeats of labour, are furnished 
by the manufacturers if the neighbourhood, 
on whose acconni the work I> performed, the 
prisou situated in a miaoutacturing part 
of the couuiry. 

The produce of the prisoner's labour is dis 
vided, in certain proportions, between the 
governor, the county, and the prisoner; a 
daily tax being fixed for each individual, un- 
der the direction of toe Visitors, estimated at 
one half of what he can execute by reasons 
able exertion: he is, however, at liberty to 
perform as much more wo.k than his tisk, as 
he may chuse, and is intitled to the whole 
fruit of this additioual industry, ander the 
denomination of his ‘* extra share.” 

The allowance made by the county to each 
person in confinement, consists of eighteen 
ounces of bread daily, and one penny per 
day ; and whatever he may require further, 
to furnish him with additonal food, with 
clothing or with fuel, must be provided by 
his share of his earnings, of which, however, 
he is not permitted to spend above 3s. for 
these purposes in one week ; the re: vainder is 
laid up for his ase when he shall quit the 
prison, or he may, with the approbation of 
one of the visiting justices, send it to his 
family, which is very frequently done. 

The friends of the prisoner are permitted to 
see him, on obtuiniug an order from one of 
the justices for the county ; but they are not 
allowed to enter his apartments, unless there 
shall be some special direction for that  pur- 
pose in the order, or to approach him near 
enough to convey any thing into its possess 
sion without its being seen by the turnkey. 

The prisoners are supplied with proper 
hooks ; they are encouraged to read to each 
other ; and due attention is paid to their 
moral and religious 

The work given to the prisoner, instead of 
being intended to aggravate the weight of his 
imprisonment, is introduced in alleviation of 
it) Labour is there considered as an occupas 
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tion of the mind, without which, solitude, 
even in the limited degree imposed by the 
arrangements of that prison, would be inju- 
rious, and in which an individual, separated 
from others, will gladly seek relief from the 
pressure of reflection without an object. —In 
the House of Correction at Southwell, sepa- 
ration during the day-time, forms uo pari of 
the general system, though it is occasionally 
resorted to as a punishment for misbehaviour, 
withia the prison ; and the labour of the per- 
son confined ts called inte action, and encou- 
raged, by an offer of a large share of the pro- 
fits arising from hie work. It is there sup- 
posed, that the vigilance of those who have 
the care of the prisoners, will be able to pre- 
vent any mischief that might result from the 
communication of a few individuals with eich 
other ; and that in the sinall circle in which 
the offender is allowed to move, he may be 
expecied, under proper manazement, to form 
habits of industry and self-restraint, which 
he will be likely to practice on his return to 
society. 

The systems which have been pursued at 
Gloucester and at Southwell, have both the 
testimony of experience in favour of their 
efficacy ; and your cominitice are of opinion, 
that both may be advantageously applied at 
successive periods in the course of the same 
imprisonment, in conformity to the principle 
of the clause of the Igth Geo. III. which 
forms the prisoners into classes, with a view 
to the progressive mitigation of the strictness 
of their confinement. Your committee do 
not consider the statement already adverted 
to, from Gloucester, concerning the effect of 
the prisoners’ conversation with each other 
when they come togeilier, in obliterating the 
good impressions which had been made on 
their minds by previous seclusion, as conclu- 
Sive against the propriety of allowing them 
to work in small companies during the latter 
part of their imprisonment, under proper 
regulations and arrangements ; it having ap- 
peared, on the contrary, that reformation has 
actually been produced at Southwell amongst 
criminals who have been employed in that 
manner during the whole term of their con- 
finement. When, however, your committee 
recoliect, that the offenders within this me- 
tropolis and its neighbourhood, for the recep. 
tion of whom the erection of a Penitentiary Es- 
tablishment is recommended in this report, 
must consist for the most part of a much more 
depraved and hardened description of erimi- 
nais than those who usually come within the 
reach of justice in the country, they are con- 
vineed that the plan pursued at Southwell, 
would be verv inadequate to the purposes of a 
Penitentiary House for London and Mitdle- 
sex, unless it were combined with a previous 
course of discipline, at least as strict as that 
which is in operation at Gloucester. Jt seems 


to yourcommittee, therefore, to be advisable 
to have two classes of prisoners, founded oa 
the division of their respective terms of im- 
prisonment, into two equal portions, and to 
resort to the principles on which the Penis 
tentiary House at Gloucester is conducted for 
the treatment of offenders, while they cons 
tinue ia the first class, relaxing their seclusion 
in the latter, according to the system adopted 
at Southwell. Buta power should be given 
to those who have the superinteudance of the 
establishment, to bring forward individuals, 
whose merits should entitle them to particus 
lar favour, from the first class to the second ; 
as well as to degrade froin the latter to the 
former for misbehaviour. The latter case 
only was provided for in the Igth Geo, IIT. 

Your committee are desirous of avoiding, 
if possible, the creation of new places of pros 
fit; and they think it most consistent with 
the practice which ts generally prevailed in 
this country, in regard to prisons, to entrust 
the duty of visiting and inspecting a house of 
the description now proposed, to persons whose 
rank or situation in society, may induce them 
to emplay a portion of their Cme for the benes 
titof the prisoners and the public, without 
remuneration. When it is considered how 

many public instituiions in London and Mid 
dlesex, are now managed gratuitously, it can 
hardly be apprehended that much difficulty is 
likely to be experienced in finding a sufficient 
number of commissioners to act iu a matier of 
so much general interest, without salary or re~ 
compence ; and your comuniitee therefore ree 
commend, that his majesty in privy couvcil, 
should be empowered to appoint fifieen or 
twenty noblemen and gentlemen, to exercise, 
without pay, such powers, in regard to the 
proposed Penitentiary House, as were given: 
by the 19th Geo, IL]. to the committee to be 
appointed for the management and superin- 
tendance of the Penitentiary Houses to he 
erected under that act, or as it may deemed 
advisable to entrust to them under tne aci to 
be brought in for this purpose. ‘The appoint- 
ment should, in the judgment of your com. 
mittee, be annually renewed, as by its renews 
al, the subject of the Penitentiary House 
would necessarily be brought once a year un- 
der the notice of the privy council; and an 
opportunity would at the same time be af- 
forded, of leaving out the names cf sach of 
the commissioners previously nominated, as 
should appear by the minutes of their pro- 
ceedings, to have relaxed in their attendance, 
and of replacing them by others, without the 
appearance of censure or imputation of neg- 
lect, which might be inferred from an expres 
revocation of their authority. 

* The commissioners should also make an 
annual report to the king in council, and to 
both houses of parliament, of the number of 
prisoners — the effects — expences, &c. Xe, 
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A Dictionary of the Malayan Language, | 


in two Parts, Malayan and English, and 
English and Malayan. By William Mars- 
den, F.R.S.. 4to. Price £2. 2s. For the 
Author; Black and Co. London, 1812. 


Tare dominions of the British Kast | 
India Company are become so extensive, | 


and embrace such a variety of people 


speaking different languages, that dialects | 
which formerly were of little importance, | 


and were studied only by a few official 


men, are now interesting to numbers on | 


their private accounts equally with the 


Company as governors of the whole. | 


The Malayan language is spoken in the 
further peninsula of India, and threugh- 
out a numerous Archipelago of islands, 
peopled by a hardy, and sea-furing race : 


arace, almost savage. Nevertheless, our 
commercial intercourse with 
increased, aM@d our confidence in propor- 
tion. Settlements have been formed in 
various places, and have obtained a sta- 


interruption. 


a circumstance strongly in favour of Mr. 
Marsden’s publication, That gentleman, 
has indeed, presented this part of his 
Jabours to the public at an auspicious mo- 
ment ; and his dictionary, will we hope, 
soon be followed, by a grammar of the 
language, to complete the work according 
to his intention. For though this vo- 
lume, as a dictionary, is complete in it- 
self, yet while additional information is in 
the power of the writer to communicate, 
we 
that “ nothing is done, till the whole is 
done.” 

Mr. Marsden acquired his know- 
ledge of the Malay in the island of 
Sumatra, on the southern coast of which 
is situated the principal English establish- 
ment. Whether the state of learning, 
was such at any time, as to allow of the 
cultivation of the Malay language in the 
countries where it is spoken, is uncertain ; 


are now incorporated into it, admits of 
no question. 
‘Lue islands being separated, were like- 


them has | 


cannot but apply the observation, | 


Mr. Marsden’s Dictionary of the Malayan Language. 


| ly to adopt modes of speech which gra- 


dually became peculiarly their own ; that 
| part of the population which used the 
sea, would unavoidably import foreign 
| terms and phrases, to denote objects seen 
abroad, or imported by themselves. But 
religion [Islam] seems to have had the 
greatest influence over the language: it 
has admitied the Arabic to a leading tami- 
liarity, which marks the predominance of 
principles not exclusively Malayan. What- 
ever has been done by the religion of the 
crescent, we indulge the hope will be 
more than equalled by the religion of the 
cross, And this, not by conquest, not 
by terror and compulsion, but by the 
gradual progress of superior civilization, 
of better information left to its natural 
effect on minds open to instruction. The 


| numerous settlements of British commerce 
—we might say, of some of them,—by | 


on almost all points of the globe, are not 
directed thither without reference to an 
ultimate purpose ; that purpose we trust 
will prove to be singularly honourabie to 


| Our nation; and rr such be the pian of 
| Providence, the security of ou 
bility, of which none contemplates the | 
The late acquisition of Ba- | 
tavia adds to the general importance of | 
our Malayan connections, and the estab- | 
lishment that will be required by our | 
conquest, and others, its neighbours, is | 


country 
aud interests is necessary as cause to effect, 
To the indispensable intercourse between 
the instructed and the instructoy, lan- 
guage is absolutely necessary ; and dic- 
tionaries, like the present, facilitate great- 
ly the acquisition ot language. We have 
heretofore remarked the importance of 
intimacy with the civil usages, the wan- 
ners, the expressions and the modes of 
thinking of those over whom we preside 
| as administrators of justice, or as deciders 
of commercial differences; or as sove- 
reigns whose duty is protection: perfectly 
agreeable to such sentiments are those we 
how suggest; and we trust tlat every va- 
iInable interest, of these as of all other 
strangers, wil be promoted by means of 
their alliance with the British power. 

Mr. Marsden justly observes that “ the 
style of business and colloquial conver- 


| sation among such Malays as our commer- 


cial men usually meet with, is not that 
by which his dictionary must be judged ; 


being very different from that of books, 
| or even of conversation among the supe- 


rior class of Malays; although by no 
means a distinct language.” The phra- 


| seology of servants, and ot the lower ranks, 
but, that many foreign words and idioms | 


is pot that which ought to predominate 
in a standard book. On these principles, 
Mr. M. has composed a work, of great la- 
bour, and displaying unquestionable know~ 
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ledge in the Malay. His mode of notation, 
and accentuation of words, which is not 
precisely that of foregoing lexicographers, 
must be sought in his preface. Perhaps, 
when his grammar appears, we may find 
additional reasons in proof of its pro- 
priety. The illustrative’ phrases, are 
mostly taken from books in possession 
of the author ; and certainly, the appli- 
cation of such phrases is more satisfac- | 
tory, not to say instructive, than others | 
formed arbitrarily pro re nata. — Dr. 
Wilkins has rendered a service to general 
literature, by marking those words which 
are derived from the Hindoo, and inserting 
their Sanscrit originals. 

Perhaps Mr. M. will think bimself 
partly protected against the repetition of 
those wishes which we have expressed 
more than once, that writers of dictiona- 
ries would indulge themselves, and their 
readers, by occasional enlargements on 
certain phrases that express particular 
actions, or opinions among the people, | 
whose language they are intent on illus- 
trating. He will refer to his former works 
in which the character and manners of 
the Sumatrans have been leading articles. 
We admit the plea in part: but in part 
also, we adhere to our former judgment. 
The intimacy of a dictionary with the 
language is a more favourable opportunity 
for explaining to enquiring students Jocal 
prepossessions and practices than a general 
description can be. Nor let it be thought, 
that in this recommendation we have in 
view any personal gratification, for, 
though we pique ourselves highly on our 
gallantry, yet we shall hardly incur the 
incopveniencies of a voyage to solicit ** a 
quid” from the mouth of the fairest of the 
fair, from the most smiling of the Malay 
princesses, by way of ‘* assuaging the 
thirst of our soul:’’ a request that is thus 
expressed in the language of these con- 
descending beauties. 


di sapah or sippah the betel when put 
into the mouth for chewing, a quid. 
Sapah iang terldang a quid that has been | 
thrown away. Kakandz memohon-kan 
sapah tian itu sopcya pawas rasa iang 
berihi iut maka tian putri itd-pin ter- 
sinyum serdya mem-bri-kan sapah-nia 
maka de samlut alih diwa indra sima 
ber-temad mulit-nia maka lilu de chiiim-nia | 
pipi tian putri thy lover requests to be 
midulged with the betel (from thy lips) | 


‘flat of the hand, by way of sign ma- 


to assuage the thirst of his soul. The 
princess smiled and then imparted the 
betel, which Jndra Déwa received by the 
communication of their mouths; after 
which he kissed her cheeks. (The modes 
of gallantry differ in different countries.)”* 

Such is the gallantry of gods! A ce- 
lestia! example, truly! — But, we must 
be cautious :—for, why should we expose 
ourselves tothe wrath of Indra ? neither 
shall we so muchas hint at any thing dere- 
gatory to his divine character, whatever 
reports unbelievers may circulate respect- 
ing his person. To this distinction we 
entrust our safety; for, says Mr. M. 
d5wa, are deities of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy, residing in Surga heaven, or the 
region of Indra; but......the appella- 
tion of déwa belongs to their personal 
nature, and déwata totheir divine cha- 
racter ; and accordingly the invocations 
and prayers (at least in Malayan poetry) 
are always addressed to them under the 
latter name.” 

This article, Dewata, includes, though 
not distinguished by Mr. M., a correction 
of Buffon, who denominates the bird of 
Paradise Manucodiata ; it should be in 
two words ‘* Manuk déwata, in the lan~ 
guage of the Molucca islands; being by 
the Malays more usually termed barong 
supom or the elegant bird.” 


But we must descend from celestial 
subjects, however polite and refined, to 
plain human nature. It is remarkable 
enough that the mode of salutation 
among kings in that country, resembles 
that of doing homage to sovereigns ia 
Europe ; for says Mr. M. 


‘* Berjibat tangan vaja kadia. The 
two kings touched hands — Accord- 
ing to the Malayan mode of salutation, 
the hands of the inferior, pressed flat 
together, passing between those of the 
superior personage.’"—To affix a signa- 
ture, is to imprint the palm of the hand 
to a written instrament properly pre- 
pared : for we learn from our author, that 
‘* in some parts of the east it is still the 
practice to make an impression with the 


nual.” 

The names of most of the trees and 
plants mentioned in this dictionary are, 
very commendably, fixed by the addition 
of their systematic or Linnean appella- 
tions: the references are also made to such 
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writers, as have described them, both 
to their plates and pages. 

The means to which man has had re- 
course in his ruder state for measuring 
time, is a curious subject of enquiry: 
ainong them must be enumerated, as not 
the least ingenious, the ‘ sa-per-tinak ; | 
a measure of time estimated from the 
boiling of a pot of rice. Another vague 
€stimation is from the chewing a prepa- 
ration of betel.” — What an interval of | 
Consideration and study between these, 
and the pendulum !—To us there scems 
¢o be av evident contradiction between the 
precept which itis improper to spit 
foi wards or to the right hand, but not to 
spit under the feet or to the lett side, or 
into a handkerchief : it is however abo- 
minable to spit in the mosque’ —and that 
which finds “ no defilement in the dung 
of birds ; of which great numbers are kept 
(he mosques.” What should our ladies 
think of an admirer who remarking on a 
delicute frame and elezant female habiis, 
should say, ‘‘ her feet (ankles) crack as 
she walks"? Yet this in Malay is the high- 
est of high compliments: Such are the di- 
versities of sentiment among mankind! 
Let these instances justify our opinion, 
that a dictionary may advantageously enlarge 
© ir acquaintance with facts, by means ot 
the terms used to express them, more fully 
than other works can do, or than can be 
expected from general cursory acquaint- 
ance with the natives themselves, by the 
major part of visitors, or even of resi- 
dents. We consider Mr. Marsden’s la- 
bours as a truly valuable accession to our 
philological stores; and we doubt not, 
a but they will be found extremely useful in 
| i those establishments where literary services 
i of this deveription will be, at once, accept- 

able, importait, aud permanent. 


Trave/s in Greece, Palestine, Egypt and 

Zarbary, during the years 1806 and 1807. 

By A. F. de Chateaubriand. Translated 
by Frederic Shoberl. 2 Vols. 8vo. Price 
£1. Colburn. London. 1811. 

So great a proportion of the most 
interesting parts of this narrative have 
been presented to our readers in the se- 
cond and third volumes of the Literary 
PanonaMa,® that we hardly know how 


® Compare Panorama, Vol. Il. p. 1232. 


Chatcaulriand's Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, &&c. 
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to introduce it to them as a new book ; 
yet justice to the translator who has ex- 
ecuted his task with considerable address, 
though certainly something the worse 
for haste,- and to the bookseller, who 
has added to our literature by the publi- 
cation of these volumes, requires that we 
should not pass it over without attention. 

The author, M. Chateaubriand, is 
known to the world of letters as a man of 
adventure, no less than of a poetic ge- 
nivs. He desired to open tracks, in 
which he wes certain that he had not 
been anticipated by any European bard ; 
he therefore visited the Indians of North 
America; explored with them the vast 
deserts, and plains, and mountains, and 
rivers, and hunting grounds of their 
country. He exposed himself, as they 
exposed themselves, to the vicissitudes cf 
the seasons, and by sleeping in the open 
air, not seldom enjoyed opporiunities of 
contemplating the glories of the heavens 
from which his en-rvated compatriots of 
France would heave shrunk in dismay. 
That nature which it was his object to 
delineate, he also found it his duty to 
stuly ; not on the all knowing Parisian 
stage ; but among the rade nations which 
roan Without intermission on the lands of 
their native demesne. Hence he drew 
the characters and incidents of his novel ; 
the personages and descviptions of which 
were inostly American, 

Having resolved on a Christian subject, 
for a meditated poem, M. C. determined 
to visit whatever localities Christianity 
deems most venerable. He proposed to 
derive from the contrast of the characters 
of the antient Greeks, with those of the 
early Christians a variety, a novelty, and 
a charm, in which he was certain of taking 
the lead, as a writer, if he did not strictly 
speaking, standalone. His preparation 
was beyond all question, extremely lau- 
dable ; the execution of it had every pros 
bability in its favour, of being eminently 
distinguished for correctness, force, 
sympathy and sentiment, for making 
that powerful appeal to the heart, which 
is the glorious distinction of true poetry. 
These, then, are the travels of a poet. 
M. C. avows himself also to be a Chris- 
tian ; and could we have designated these 


Vol. III. p. 97, for the accounts of Greece, 
and Jerusalem ; vide also the Castrations, 
enfurced by Imperial authority, p. 107. 
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Christian Travels,” and referred them 
to that instructive class, of which we 
earnestly wish tor a genuine specimen, we 
should most readily have added our warm- 
est applause. Let us be allowed to ob- 
serve in passing, that the travels of a 
Christian adequately acquainted with Holy | 
Writ, wih the primitive fathers, and 
with history, sacred and profane, would | 
afford a most amusing as well as instrue- 
tive volume. To confine our remarks 
tothe New Testament, with what plea- 
sure should we follow an intelligent. tra- 
veliev who had the boldness to trace the 
journeys of oar Lord from Nazareth, to 
Jerusalem, to the other side of the Jor- 
dan, to Galilee, to Capernaum, to Ce- 
sarea Philippi; to the boundary [not 
‘* coasts” ] of Tyre and Sidon; and to 
the famous cities, seas, rivers, and moun- 
tains adjacent. No traveller has for ma- 
ny years ventured to inspect the countries 
east of the Jordan; although we have 
every reason to believe that most inter- 
esting remains exist in that region. The 
sea of Tiberias, is little known: the Dead | 
Sea and Jericho bound the researches of 
travellers. M. C. did not journey as a 
Christian Geographer, but as a Christian 
Poet; he is not, however, deficient in 
faith: for he believes—that the twelve 
aposties composed that tormula called their 


creed, ina general assembly, held in cer- 
tain arcades now shewn on the Mount of $ 
Olives: he believes—that Helena found 
the true cross buried on Mount Zion, 
which distinguished itself from those of the | 
two thieves found also with it, by the mira- 
cles it performed !—If we could suppose | 
that the cross of Christ received so much 
attention from his friends, that they should 
wish to preserve it, —a sentiment of which 
we find no trace in their writings,~-yet, 
what should induce either friend or foe 
to preserve the crosses of the thieves, at 
the expence of s» great labour as bury- 
ing them in a soil of rock, exceeds the 
conjecture of mortal man. 

M. C. has taken uncommon pains to 
vindicate the authenticity of the places 
now shewn as those sanctified by the 
crucifixion of the Saviour; but he omits 
the strongest argument of all, and in 
fact, that which decides the question. 
For the spot must have been without the 
walls of Jerusalem, at a certain distance 
from the gate, and adjoining the public 
road. Now, as the site of the gate is 
fixed by its remains, the distance from 


joyment of those works, including the 


these remains is all that is necessary to be 
ascertained in the first place The spot 
must also have been so neir to the walls, 
that the voices of persons speaking on 
the walls, could be heard at, or around 
it: this ensures a close approximation te 
the truth ; and the levels of ihe ground, 
exclude all places but one So much for 
the previous furniture of M. C.s mind, 
as to some of bis principal objects; not- 
withstanding he boasts of having read 
descriptions of the Holy Land, and Holy 
Places, by hundreds !—But we do not 
mean this reinark as any disparagement to 
the authorities adduced by M C. or to 
the inferences he draws from them. They 
shew his spirit of research ; and they 
in fact, form the completest collection 
of the kind, that has been published’ 
lately, 

How far M_ C. succeeded in his endea- 
vour to direct the tervour of his poetical 
imagination by the accuracy of his 
observations, and what kind of antient 
Greeks, and of primitive Christians he 
has pourtrayed in consequence, may 
be seen in our Volume VI. pp. 877. 
1074. To confine our report, therefore, 
to the work before us, we feel no reluc- 
tance in acknowledgtug our obligations to 
this writer for as reguiar a skeieton his- 
tory of Athens, and of Jerusalem from 
the days of Augustus, as we bave seen. 
They form a proper introduction to the 
work, while an acquaipiance with them is 
necessary to a proper undersianding of 
the author, and especially to a proper ens 


present, which he has composed in con- 
formity to his original intention of treats 
ing the subject. 

M. C. arrived at Venice from 
France, July 23, 1800. On the 10ih 
of August, he landed at Modon; whence 
he travelled by land to Coron; he visited 
the ruins of Sparta, which (with Le Roi, 
and others he found at some distance from 
the modern Misis ra); he a'so visited 
Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople, &c. 
thence he sailed to Jaffa; where he landed, 
and trom whence he reached Jerusalem ; 
he returned to Jaffa, and from that port 
he sailed for Alexandria in Egypt; he 
visited Cairo, bat not the Pyramids; 
touched at Tunis, to contemplate the 
ruins of Carthage ; passed through Spain, 
and arrived in France by the road of lrun 
and Bayonne, May 3, 1807. 

It will be acknowledged that this route 
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included many celebrated scenes: and we 
presume that M. C. intends to add to the 


celebrity of some of them. Our author | 


did not visit Carthage, for nothing; and 
perhapsanepic onthe delenda est Carthago, 
{the Gallic nom de guerre for London] 
will ere long justify our conjecture. Be 
that as it may, M C. has intermingled a 
variety of observations in the course of 
his journey; some are pathetic and strik- 
ing; others are affected and frivolous. 
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, be found conneeted with the pilgrimages of 
some solitary bird, or with the peaceful mi- 
grations of the antelope or the camel. 

That travelling in the Morea is not the 
most dreadful of undertakings, we are 
happy to learn from our author ; we con- 
fess, too, that Mr. C.’s acknowledge 
ment of the influence of our nation in 
rendering it tolerable, is not lost upon us ; 
he speaks with knowledge of our good inns, 


having resided in England some time, 


With what patience can we read the la-| The Morea swarms with Levantines, 


Mentations of an abject of 3uonaparte | 
over the lost liberty of the Greeks? or 
a gasconade on the omnipotence of the 
French dress among barbarians of the 
Levant ?— We can nevertheless, admire 
his profound silence on the murders at 
Jaffa ; and we must do him the justice to 
say that he introduces no farther adulation 
of the Emperor and King than was abso- | 
Jutely necessary to ensure his volumes a 
passport from the officer who superin- 
tends the free press of Paris.* 

We shall now introduce a few speci- 
mens of the work; relating to subjects 
not touched on in those we inserted for- 
merly, and affording means of forming 
some judgment on the merit of the 
translation. 

The following reflections are original 
and striking: might not the flight of virds 
in early ages direct the migratory tribes 
of man? 

Tie janissary went in quest of horses, to 
Nissi, a considerable village, three or four 
miles up the Pamisus. This river was co- 
vered with a multitude of wild fowl, and I 
amused myself with watching their sports 
till the return of the janissary. Nothing 
would be so pleasing as natural history, if it 
were always connected with the hisiory of 
man: we should with delight behold the mi- 
gratory birds quitting the unknown tribes of 
the Auantic to visit the renowned banks of 
the Cephisus and the Eurotas. Providence, 


mm order to confound our vanity, has per- | 


mitied the animals to know before man the 
real extent of the abode of man: and an 
American bird might probably attract the 
attention of Aristotle in the rivers of Greece, 
when the philosopher had not the slightest 
suspicion of the existence of a new world, 
Antiquity would furiish us in its annals 
with numberless curious approximations ; 
the progresses of nations and of armies would 


* For a specimen of the omissions and 
commissions connected with this subject, 
compare Panorama, loc. cit. 


Franks, Ragusans, Italians, and particularly 
| with young physicians, from Venice and the 
Jonian islands, who repair hither to dispateh 
the cadis and agas. ‘he roads are very safe: 
you find tolerably good living, and enjoy a 
great degree of liberty, provided yon possess 
a little firmness and prudence. It is upon 
the whole a very easy tour, especially for a 
man who has lived among the savages of 
America. ‘There are always some Enalish- 
men to be met with on the roads of the Pe- 
loponnese : the pipas informed me that they 
had lately seen some antiquaries and officers 
of that nation. At Misitra there ts even a 
Greck house caled the English Inn, where 
you may eat roast beef, and drink Port wine, 
In this particuar, the traveller is under 
great obiigations to the English : it is they 
whe have established good inns ali over Eu- 
rope, in dialw, in Switzerland, in Germany, 
in Spain, at Constantinople, at Athens, nay, 
even at the very gates of Spa ta, in despite 
of Lycurgus. 

What a compliment, is this, to the 
poor despised extra-mundane natives of 
Britain !—-Such are the changes enforced 
| by time: what a contrast between the 
_modern power of a distant island, and the 
nothingness of the antient republic which 
forbad her sons from travelling abroad ! 

M. C. gives a very particular and some- 
| what amusing history of his impatience 
to discover the ruins of Sparta, and the 
obstacles to the gratification of his cu- 
| riosity. The greatest of these was the 
ignorance of his Cicerone. What could 
be expected from the Turk, a stranger- 
conqueror, except ignorance ? for what 
was any ancient capital of either republic 
or monarchy, to him, anless it produced 
sO many purses, as its revenue ? What 
interest or pleasure could he take in it? 
—And as to a poor oppressed Greek, 
whose services were hired, perhaps, it is 
a mercy to him to be no better acquaint- 
ed with the ancient history of his country. 
Such is the natural effect of despotism, 
whether in the east or the west ! 
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M. C, informs us that, 

The whole site of Lacedwmon is uncul- 
tivated : the sun parches it in silence, and is 
incessantly consuming the marble of the 
tombs. When I beheld this desert, not a 

lant adorned the ruins, nota bird, not an 
insect, not a creature enlivencd them, save 
millions of lizards, which crawled without 
noise up and down the sides of the scorching 
walls. A dogen half wild horses were feed- 
ing here and there upon the withered grass ; 
a shepherd was cultivating a few water-me- 
Jons in a corner of the theatre; and at 
Magoula, which gives its dismal name to 
Lacedemon, I observed a small grove of cy- 
presses. But this Magoula, formerly a con- 
siderable ‘Turkish village, has also perished 
in this scene of desolation: its buildings are 


overthrown, and the index of ruins Is itself 


but a ruin. 

We leave our readers to apply the re- 
flections of M. C. on contemplating the 
Rostrum of Athens. This was freed trom 
rubbish, &c. not long ago by Lord Elgin. 

In this rostram then tt was that Pericles, 
Alcibiades, and Demosthenes, delivered their 
orations ; that Socrates and Phocion ha- 
rangned the people in the most mellifluous 
and the most expressive language in the world. 
It was here that so many unjust acis were 
committed ; that so many iniquitous and cruel 
decrees were pronounced. This was, perhaps, 
the spot where Aristides was‘exiled, where 
Melitus triumphed, where the entire popu- 
lation of acity was sentenced to die, where a 
whole nation was doomed to slavery. Butit 
was here too that illustrious citizens raised 


their generous voices against the tyrants of 


their country ; that justice triumphed ; that 
truth was heard. ‘* There exist a people, ” 
said the deputies of Corinth to the Spartans, 
** quick to conceive, prompt to execuie. 
Their hardihood exceeds their power. In 
the dangers into which they ofien rush with- 
out reflexion, they are never forsaken by 
hope: naturally restless they seek to aguran- 
dize themselves abroad: when conquerors 
they advance and follow up their victory ; 
when conquered they are not disheartened. 
With the Athenians life does not appear to 
be the property of individuals, such is the 
cheerfulness with which they sacrifice it for 
their country! They think themselves de- 
prived of a lawful right whenever they fail to 
obtain the object of their wishes. Wien 
frustrated in one plan, they suppy its place 
with anew hope. ‘Their projects are scarcely 
formed before they are executed. Inces- 
santly engaged with the future, they bestow 
no care on the present; but strangers them- 
selves to repose, they cannot endure it in 
others,” * 


Thuevd. lib. i. 
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M. C. is extremely angry with Lord 
Elgin for bringing to England the spoils 
of Athens:—such rapine is abominable 
in an Englishman; in a Frenchman it 
might have been glorious ! 


The English, who have been at Athens 
since the visit of Lord Elgin, have themselves 
deplored these fatal effects of an inconsiderate 
love of the arts. We are told that Lord 
Elgin has asserted, in excuse of himself, that 
he had merely followed our example. The 
French, it is true, have stripped L/aly of its 
statues and pictures ; but they have mutilated 
no temples for the sake of the basso relievos : 
they have only imitated the Romans who 
plundered Greece of her master-pieces of 
painting and sculpture. The monuments of 
Athens, torn from the places to which they 
were adapted, will notonly lose part of their 
relative beauty, but theirintrinsic beauty will 
be materially diminished. It is nothing but 
the light that sets off the delicacy of certain 
lines and certain colours : consequently, as 
this light is not to be found beneath an Enge 
lish sky, these lines and these colours will 
disappear or become invisible. For the rest, 
I will acknowledge that the interest of 
France, the glory of OUR country, and 4 
thousand other reasons, might call for the re- 
moval of the monuments conquered by OUR 
arms; but the fine arts themselves, as be- 
longing to the side of the vanquished and the 
number of the captives, have perhaps a just 
night to deplore their transplantation, 


In accompanying M. C. at Jerusalem, 
we find this remark : 


From this description it is evident that the 
Hebrews, when they built the first temple, 
were unacquainted with the orders of archie 
tecture. ‘The two columns of brass afford a 
suflicient proof of this; the capitals, and 
the proportions of these columns, have no 
resemblance to the early Doric, the only 
order, perhaps, at that time, invented in 
Greece ; but these same pillars, adorned with 
foliage, lilies, aud pomegranates, remind you 
of the capricious decorations of the Egyptian 
column. the apartments, in the 
form of pavilions, the ceilings of cedar, gilt, 
and all those details, imperceptible in large 
masses, demonstrate the troth of my observae 
tions respecting the taste of the first Hebrews. 

We answer ‘ from this description it 
is evident,” that you, M. C. know no- 
thing about the matter, The decorations 
of the Egyptian column, were any thing 
but capricious; and the proportions 
of the pillars made by Solomon are close- 
ly allied to those of the truly antient Do- 
ric ; as is shewn by a comparison of their 
measures in Panorama, Vol. 1X. p. 404. 
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We cannot avoid hinting at equal igno- | 


rance in M. C.’s reference of the ‘* Se 
** pulchres of the Kings,” to the time of 
Simon Maccabeus. What ‘* Kings” then 
existed in Judea?—They are Herodian 
works ; —probably begin by Herod the 
Great, who was not buried in them; but 
finished by otber Herods. whence their 
mame iu the plural ** Kings.” His wives, 
his descendants, &c. were sufficiently 
Merous to require extensive Sepulcires ; 
and the name would naturaliy be derived 
from the most famous of the tainily. 

M. C. at Jerusalem enlarges on the 
geal poverty of the Fathers at St. Savi- 
ours; this is true; weadd, it is too true; 
and while the present devastations by war 
continue, we fear that this poverty is ir- 
remediable; nor have we any hopes of 
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secing the sacred edifice restored trom its | 


ruins to its desiralle and decent state of 
splendour. * 

Qur author was at Jerusalem made a 
knight of the Holy Sepulchre : it was 
worth his jovrney ! His description of 
the ceremony though written with an af- 
fectation of French feelings, is by no 
means equal to that of D'Arvieux. 

A poet himself, and intent on obtain- 
ing more than ordinary poetical veracity, 
M. C. while on the spot, subjected ‘Tasso's 
famous Gierusalemme Liberata to a strict 
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By reason of the want of a map, we 


| have found our author’s account of the 
ruins of Carthage confused, and imper- 
rect Tie siightest sketch would have 


remedied this evil. He contesses, how- 
ever, thai be “ danced on the ruins of 
Carthage :”” 4s he visited a family, which 
kept the carnival with daucings though 
surrounded by Moors and Barbarians. 
This occurrence gives occasion to some 
just remarks on the character of nations, 
and the recolection of a story, that is 
amusing enough: wih it, we con- 
clude our account of these mixed but 
entertaining volumes. 

The national character cannot be extin« 
guished. Our seamen have a saving, that 
in founding new colonies, the Spaotards be- 
gin with baiding a church, the English a 
tavern, and the French a fort, and, | would 
add, a ba/l-room. When was in Ame ica, 


; on the fronuers of the country of the Sa- 


vages, I was informed tnat in the next dav’s 


| 
journey I should meet with a countryman 


into a 


mine among the Indians. Ono my arrive! 
among the Cayougas, a tbe belongtn, 

the Iroquois nation, my guide conduct 2 
forest. Jn the midst of this forcst 


| stood a kindof barn, in whieh I found abort 


exzmination, by comparison with the lo- | 


calities which compose its scenery. ‘The 
pic writer comes off with flying colours. 
A little poetic inspiration is all that 
is necessary to identify the tracks of 
the Cavatiers, Christian and Mahome- 
tan; and to give ail but reality to the 
wood, if not to the inchantments of Ar- 
midaandof Ismeno. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that M. C. found au Armi- 
da at Jerusalem: he describes, indeec 


4 
the Arab women as elegant figures; but | 
most beautiful viewed at a dis- | 


they ar 
tance, when 
and overioux hard 
misery. 

M. C, says his voyage from Alexandria 
to Tunis ‘* was a kind of incessant ship- 
wreck, for the long space of forty two 
days.” Compare Acts, 


may iis power 


~ Atty } een 
features, and sgualid 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VI. p. 370, 
for the History of ihe Conflagration — by 
vhich this edifice was consumed. Vide Pa- 
norams, loc. cit, also p. $38, with the plates 
annexed. 


a score of savages of both sexes, bedavbed 
like conjurers, with their bodies nalf naked, 
their ears cut into figures, ravens’ feathers oa 
their heads, and rings passed through their 
nostrils, A litte Frenchman, powdered aad 
frizzed in the old fashion, in a pea green coat, 
a drugget waistcoat, muslin friil and ruties, 


Was scraping away on his kit, a: d making 


these Lroquois dance to the tune of Madelon 
Friquet. M. Violet, for that was his name, 
followed the profession of dancing-master 
among the Savages, by whom he was paid for 
his lessons in beaver skins and bears’ hams. 
He had been a scullion in the service of Ges 
neral Rochambeav, daring the American 
war; but remaining at New York afier the 
return of the Fiench army, he resolved to 
give tie Americans imstiuctions in the fine arts. 
His views having enlarged with his success, 
the new Orplicus resolved to tntroduce eivili- 
ation even among the roving hordes of the 
New World. Iu speaking to me of the In- 
dians, he always styled them : Ces messeurs 
Sauvages, and Ces dames Sauvages. He 
bestowed great praise on the agility of his 

and ia truth wever did L witness 
such gambols in my life. M. Violet, hald- 
ing his fiddle betweea his chin aad his breast, 
tuned tie fatal instrament , he then cried out 
in Iroquois: Yo your places ! and the whole 
troop fell acapenng like a band of demons. 


Such is the genius of nations ! 


‘The translator apologizes for defects in 


our 
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his labour, by the plea of necessary haste. 
We are not so stiff as Isaac Bickerstaff, 
who answers a correspondent, “ I never do 
pardon mistakes by haste:"’ but, we 
wish Mr. S. had allowed himself time 
enough to become acquainted with the 
subjects on which his principal was wri- 
ting. We meet repeatedly with “ the 
Valley of Turpentine :’’—it should be 
the Valley of the species of tree called 
Terebinthus : and on several other occa- 
sions the omission of the article, is a 
considerable blemish to the passage, and 
completely disguises the subject intended. 


Exposé Statistique du Tunkin, Sta- 
tistical account of Tonkin, of Cochin- 
China, of Combogia, of Chiamp:, of Laos, 
of Lac-tho, &c. By M. M. N. derived 
from the relation of M. de la Bissachere, 
Missionary in Tonkin. 2 Vols. 8vo. Price 
16s. Dulau and Co. London: 1811. 


From the report which we gave in 
our first volume, page 44, of Mr. Barrow's 
“ Voyage to Cochin-China,” it would 
appear, that, that writer attributed con- 
siderable importance to the country he 
had visited, which forms a part of the 
sovereignty of Tonkin. Since that time 
various accessions by settlement, and by 
conquest, have directed the course of our 
Indian empire towards that neighbour- 
hood, and have imparted additional con- 
sequence to Cochin-China and ‘Tonkin. 
In fact, the closer we approach to these 
domains, the more we are _ interested 
in acquaintance with the personal cha- 
racter of their sovereign, in a knowledge 
of the conveniences, commodities, and 
productions, of the country, and of the 
manners, disposition and power of the 
people. 

We have already seen, by Mr. Barrow’s 
account, that the sovereign of Tonkin is 
no ordinary man. He was an exile from 
his country when he sert his son to Eu- 
rope, and confirmed a treaty with France, 
that our India Company cannot but be 
glad was never carried into execution : ne- 
vertheless. (houghan exile, be regained his 
throne, and eventually enlarged his domi- 
nions; he now maintains not only a great 
army, but a flourishing navy. He has 
increased his strength so etfectually, that 
his former sovereign, the Emperor of 
China, is obliged to rest contented, with 


Bissachere’s Exposé Statistique du Tunkin, 
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that portion of allegiance which his now 
equal, payshim as a shadow of homage, 

We could have been glad if M. de la 
Bissachere’s account had allowed us to 
consider his hero as retaining all his good 
qualities without alloy ; but such is the 
eitect of prosperity on the strongest minds, 
that they rarely retain to the end of their 
days, the same energy, the same self- 
controul, the same simplicity, which ren- 
dered their characters so interesting while 
struggling against adversity, and parrying 
the blows of fortune. 

From the history of Tonkin, in the 
second volume, we learn that pretenders 
to the sovereignty have greatly distressed 
the people, in former times; and there 
seems to be some probability that after 
the death of the present ruler, the country 
may be exposed to like calamities; as the 
succession (disturbed by various deaths) 
remained unsettled in 1807. However 
that may prove, the present emperor, says 
M. de la B.. taking the whole of his life 
together, and estimating the results of his 
reign, must be placed in the rank of those 
sublime personages who contribute to 
render the human race illustrious, who 
justly claim the admiration of nations, 
and the grateful acknowledgments of their 
country. He is the guide and the model 
of his subjects; bold in his conceptions, 
and methodical in his combinations ; fae 
miliar with all the arts of government, 
necessary to his purposes: the best tacti- 
cian, the best engineer, the best ship- 
wright, in all his dominions. It is true, 
he did not acquire his skill in the latter 
department by working ljike Czar Peter, 
with the hatchet and adze, he did not be- 
come a carpenter ; but he bought a vessel 
of European construction, he caused it to 
be carefuliy taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again, that he might discover, the 
combination, the power, the solidity, and 
the purposes of all its parts. His judicial 
decisions are equitable : not being able to 
read (such has been the vicissitudes of his 
life) he causes books (Chinese works) to 
be read to him: and desirous of com.nu- 
nicating to his subjects, means of im- 
provement of which he has felt the wanr, 
he has established public schools, to which 
parents are required to send their children, 


atter they are four years of age. He has 
banished from court a hateful set of in- 


triguers always before his time fostered ti 


KK: he raises a great sevenue, bul em- 
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ploys it faithfully in public works ; he | 


supports a vast army, but the provinces 
enjoy a security never known before ; he 


has created a great navy, ready if want- | 
ed ; and he has encouraged agriculture, | 
in many of its branches, to the utmost of 


his power ; especially he has favoured the 
growth of the Areca, the pepper plant, 
and the sugar cane. He has established 
several new manufactures, 


moreover he has suppressed the civil wars 


by which the country was torn to pieces | 


during many ages. Surely this monarch, 


whom our author calls Gia-dong (Mr. | 


Barrow called him, Caun-shung) is dis- 
tinguished among the princes of the earth ; 
and far be it from us to include him 
among the Larlarians of the east. 

A philanthropist will find a gratifica- 
tion in the reflection that with whatever 
rapidity the darkness of barbarism aud 
tyranny approaches to involve Europe, 
there are, in other parts of the world, 
great men rising, who are likely to pro- 
mote the civilization of their countries. 
In this instance patriotism is a sentiment 
distinct from philanthropy, taken in a 
large sense. 

From the monarch we turn to the 
people ; their general character is on the 
whole favourable ; and it should seem that 
they are much honester than the Chinese, 
of which family they area branch. This, 
however, is saying but Inttle in their 
praise. They are equally ingenious ; 
they have adopted the same religious te- 
nets, or with slight variations ; they eat 
all day long (the sovereign is allowed 
JSfteen dinners daily) ;—their repasts are 
tormal, that is to say, among the great, 


principally ; and they very rarely are | 
overcome by liquor,—except a set of: 


would-be fashionables, who boast of their 
exploits and their seasoning —Lhe most 
striking peculiarity that has met our no- 
tice in the political constitution of this 
people, is the clear, acknowledged, and 
Jong established practice,—the idol, though 
now not equally popular, as in time past, 
of many a profound politician in Europe, 
of mary an inflexible patriot in Britain, 
we mean — Universal Suffrage! Happy 
country ! surely the Tonquinese with this 

lessing, must, in all respects, far excel 
the fecble subjects of governments re- 
presentative only in part! Here, every 
man, at the age of cighteen, has an in- 


and he has | 
greatly improved those already extant ; | 
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terest in the state, and a vote also for 
| the good of bis country; the communes 
| respectively transact their own business 
| at general meetings, and levy their own 
taxes. On making this discovery, scarce- 
ly could we restrain our indignation 
against those who, with all their power, 
have recommended universal suffrage to 
their countrymen, yet never once direct- 
ed their attention to an instance in which 
it was flourishing in absolute perfection, 
| To suppose them ignorant of this fact, 
is to derogate from their attainments,— 
they know every thing: to suppose they 
concealed it from envy, is to vilify their 
characters ; they envy nobody: to sup- 
pose they acted from prudence, is wilful 
opposition ; when did they defer to pru- 
| dence? In short, in whatever point of 
view we contemplate the conduct of these 
gentlemen, our indignation is not abated ; 
and we still ask, why do they not appeal to 
Tookin, in proof of the felicaties resukt- 
ing from universal suffrage ? 
To this must be added, that every na- 
tural born subject im the kingdom, has a 
right to address to the Sovereign whatever 
representations he pleases on the state 
of public affairs, and to present memoirs 
on whatever in the public administration 
he may deem usefal (tout sujet de lempe- 
reur a droit de lui adresser des mémoires 
sur les réformes dans ordre public quil 
estime utiies)—these are submitted to the 
council ; aad under their sanction, these 
reforms are carried into execution. Can 
any thing further be wanting to public 
prosperity ? 
But, softly ;—every good has its evil: 
so great a blessing, perhaps, may be com- 
bined with some inseparable abatement, 
We fear, indeed, that this suspicion is 
but too well founded ; for, at eighteen, a 

| man becomes liable to military service ; 
he begins to pay personal taxes, head 
money, &c. and to perform personal du- 
‘ties, labours on the buildings, Jabours on 
| the roads ;—and as all enjoy equal rights, 
| all bear equal burdens, without regard to 
| difference of property.—Such is the law ; 
though our author confesses that the chiets 
of each commune deviate from its enac- 

| tions. These chiefs—another excellent 
| provision—are elected by the votes of 
each commune, from among iis own 
body ; but they take care to enjoy, during 
their administration and dong after, ex- 
iemptions from the aforesaid payment of 
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duties. This is pleasant enough; but | faulters Geaé their wives and theif children ; 


much pleasanter instances of good ma- 
nagement follow in the same chapter. 


The furnishing of materials for the con- 
struction and repair of fortresses, of bridges, 
of the yreat highways, in conjunction with 
the labour necessary to dig them from the 
quarry, to — them to the place where 
they are wanted, and to employ them there, 
1s a more burdensome charge than the pe- 
cunlary contributions; and is very much 
aggravated of late, by the great number of 
fortresses and public works commanded b 
the emperor. 

Every person on whom this duty falls, is, 
at this time, obliged to furnish a stone pre- 
pared for building, a load of wood for burn- 
ing, a proportionate quantity of iron, of 
oil, of lime, of coal ; and he must moreover, 
actually work at the proper placing of these 
materials, or pay a deputy to do it for him. 

This form of contribution constitutes the 
misery of the people, first because it is un- 
just, Inasmuch as it falls with equal rigour 
on the poor as onthe rich; and besides it 
gives rise to an infinity of vexations: the 
person performing this duty is forced to go to 
great distances to procure the materials re- 
quired ; and to venture himself in places dif- 
ficult of access and even dangerous ; often 


the materials he brings are rejected as defec- 


tive, he is forced to purchase their admission 
hy presents to the overseers of the works, or 
to deliver a greater quantity by way of com- 
pensating what is wanting in quality ; after 
which these overseers sell as excellent those 
very materials they had before rejected. Fis- 
cal artifice has invented a number of other 
manceayres. The mandarins usually shut 
their eyes to such vexations, and even protect 


them, because they find their interest in the | 


ofits they participate. If these abuses 
unbearable, if complaints are 
too general, the mandarin arrests a few of 
the accused overseers, condemns them antl 


executes them, without subjecting them to | 


interrogatories, fearing lest he himself should 
be inculpated. This precipitation of judg- 
went and execution he excuses, under the 
plea of the necessity of putiing a speedy end 
to the clamours of the people. 

These mandarins of the people have in 
commission to forward the furnishing of ma- 
terials for the public works, and the labours 
necessary to finish them. 
works proceed too slowly, the royal manda. 
Tins puvish these popular mandarins, by the 
pain of the ro¢in, or make them wear the 


cangue [portable pillory}; in this condition | 
thev go about and enforce the payments, or , 


the labour in arrear; they deat the chiefs 
elected by the villages ; these chiefs Leat those 


‘who are bound to do the duty; these de- 


Vou. XL (Lit. Pan, Feb, 1812.) 


When these | 


and thus by the force of blows, and bya 
gradation of ill usage the public expences ob= 
tain liquidation. 
| Hey! what! the beating system ge- 
, neral in a land of universal suffrage !— 
unlimited right to petition !—The 
author is beyond doubt an old sly 
| Jesuit—his object is to defame that most 
| noble remedy for all political evils ; where 
| that prevails all must go well; the rights 
| of man must be held inviolate ; the state 
| must prosper :—beating, quoth he !—— 
Further to provoke our incredulity, M, 
de la B. affirms that this beating is some 
times carried on so vigorously as to be 
| beyond bearing ; his words are : 
| When a busband excessively ill treats his 
wife, and inflicts on her foo many blows, she 
| comes to an understanding with her relations, 
her husband's house, and conceals her= 
‘self. Her relations then accuse the man of 
having murdered his wife; and as he cam 
| neither produce her, nor prove her decease 
ina natural way, he is exposed to enormous 
| fines; the dread ef which oblige him to 
| compromise the affair, by consenting to a 
divorce. 
' Should any enquire what are the legal 
| limits of this conjugal bastinado ? How 
“many blows are not too many? and 
_ whether the bamboo with which they are 
inflicted bas its appointed length and 
| thickness, as in China, or whether its 
weight is left to the discretion or affec- 
tion of the castigator, and measured by 
the dimensions of his thumb, as some 
say the rule is in England :--on these 
knotty points the author being we pre- 
sume a bachelor is silent. 
| To mend the matter, polygamy is per- 
| mitted ; [but tke first wife is the lawful 
mistress of the house]—the father has 
an unlimited right over his children, and 
may even sell them as servants, and his 
wife with them, as their gouvernante ; 
| whereby she becomes also the concubine 
of the purchaser. 

The sovereign of Tonkin has a right to 
call out one man in seven for the army ; 
in Cochin China, he demands one man in 
three; but the communes conceal the 
real numbers of their population ; and 
| bribes in the shape of presents relieve a 

portion of those allotted to this onerous 
| conscription. 
Thus we see that the population of 
this kingdom experiences considerable 
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abaiements from perfect happiness as a 
people ; and this notwithstanding the fa- 
vourable account given by our author of 
their person+i and domestic virtues. He 
descrives the character rather than the 
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remarks. He begins with correcting the 
universal error of Europeans on the name 
of this country ; the natives call it Nuoc- 
Anam, and the inhabitants call themselves 
Anamites. If we could in dike manner 
determine the native names of all the 


beauty of the women as extremely inte- 
resting ; and aihirms that both beauty and 
fortune, ar; less songht after than a 
healthy const::ution, a probability of pro- 


portment, to which the conduct of do- 

mestic duties may hunourably be en- 
trusted. 

Children are the prevailing desire of 
the Tonquinese ; they readily increase 
their number by adoption, and estimate 

i, dheir personal importance by the family 


that follows them. Their maintenance is 


their chief support, and they soon be- 
come able to return to those who have 
preserved them during infancy, advan- 
tages not without profit. 

The end of life is never out of sight 
among this people. The rich cause their 
coffins to be made; and adorned with 
i painting, gilding and varnishing ; they 
stand in their drawing rooms as part of 
their decorative furniture. Sometimes 
the children plot secretly among them- 
selves, to surprise a father or other parent, 
with the present of a handsome coffin 
made at their joint expense. Prepara- 
tions for a funeral often take two years in 
completing ; and every day the coffin 
which contains the deceased, placed as 
we have said, in the best apartment of 
the house, is visited by a band of music, 
which plays funereal airs for its amuse- 
ment; and by a repast of dainty meats, 
of which it is entreated to partake. The 
chief of the family eulogizes the depart- 
ed, deplores the incalculable loss sustain- 
ed, and offers immense sums to heaven, 
might the dead be restored to their so- 
ciety. The coffin also receives visits 


and the visitor, however superior in rank, 
appears a humble inferior in its presence, 
and never presumes to approach till after 
four profound prostrations. It will rea- 
dily be supposed, that after these cere- 
monies, the funeral solemnity is conduct- 
i éd with all the splendour in the united 
power of all branches of the family. 


The labours of M. M—n are much 
more methodical and regular than might 
be inferred from the order of our 


geny, a sociil temper, and a discreet de- | 


no burden ; a little rice, a little fish, are | 


| eastern countries, it is very credible that 
|ancient geography might profit consi- 
derably by such assistance. China is 
called in Asia Catay: the islands of Ja- 
_pan are called Ziangri: Siam is Men- 
| aug-tai; and others are equally void of 
| resemblance to their European appella- 
| tions. The capital city has often misled 
Europeans respecting the name of the 
“kingdom; — Tonkin is derived from 
Dong-Kinh formerly the metropolis of 
this state. 

Tonkin, as it is well known, adjoins 
on the north to China: it is situated from 
N. lat. 9 to 23. The kingdom contains 
_ several provinces, of which Lac-tho, ap- 
_ pears to be almost in native wildness, as 
_ well in its geographical aspect, as in the 
barbarism of its inhabitants. It is ex- 
| tremely mountainous. Our author des- 
| cribes the country of Tonkin as generally 
| healthy : but we fear the humidity it suf- 
| fers, must occasion a deduction from its 
'salwbrity. It is also much exposed to 
hurricanes; and the houses are so built 
as to bend to the blast, and recover their 
perpendicular when it is over: they are 
mostly constructed of bamboocane, These 
hurricanes, called ¢uphoons, are dreadful : 
they blow from all points of the compass, 
beginning at the east, and finishing their 
revolution in about twenty-four hours, 
The natural productions of the country, 
as specified by our author, comprize most 
of what are deemed necessaries, and 
even luxuries, But some of these Ton- 
) quinese luxuries might revolt an European 
stomach, 


A very extraordinary phenomenon occurs 


| every year, during the eighth moon, after 
fiom those not members of the family ; | the ‘retreat of the tide on the day of the 


highest spring tide, a multitude of worms 
come out from the bosom of the earth, in 
the salt marshes, where the water is’ neither 
quite salt, nor quite fresh. To the taste of 
the people these worms are an excellent ali- 
ment ; and whenever their appearance is ex- 
pected, the people run to the shores to catch 
them and eat them. 


Yet these vermivorous people cannot eat 
a raw oyster :-—such is the power of 
custom on the moral feelings of man! 
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The population of Tonkin is stated at 
18,000,000: that of Cochin China at 
1,500,000. The animals are the same as 
those of India and China: the buffalo is 
preferred to the beeve. Fish are 
the principal food of the people :— 
and it should seem that nothing of this 
description comes amiss to them. Our 
author describes some of the species of 
oranges in such terms as induce us to wish 
for better acquaintance with them ; 
among these we distinguish the cam-sen, 
orange of paradise; and cam-tien, royal 
orange; so called because reserved for 
the sovereign. The tea of Ton- 
quin would equal that of China, were 
it equally well cured. We could like 
to witness at home, the properties of 
that rose which, we are told, in the 
course of a day, changes colour thrice ; 
being white in the morning ; rose colour 
at‘noon ; and deep red at night. Bleed- 
ing is used as a remedy in certain diseases 
of trees: and the actual cautery in others. 
The arts, ia general, do not appear to be 
very far advanced toward perfection ; and 
abuse of official power seems to for- 
bid their flourishing; for the most 
meritorious workmen, are the most bur- 
dened with gratis orders for the purpose 
of obtaining favour; and a colony of 
Chinese potters, which might have raised 
the Tonquin China to equal renown with 
that of their nation, were so disgusted 
with the quantity of presents required 
from them, that they returned exaspe- 
rated to their own country. 

It may be some gratification to an 
island not situated in the latitude of Ton- 
kin, to know that the money of this 
country, both gold and silver, is merchan- 
dize, and the value of it fluctuates daily 
with the demand. Silver is sometimes in 
the proportion of ten to one of gold ; at 
other times the proportion of fourteen to 
one. Silver has been worth twenty, 
twenty-eight, to forty-five strings of cop- 
per ; in a time of scarcity it has sunk so low 
as seventeen strings; the fair value is 
about twenty-eight. Low as it may be, 
it recovers its value; and high as it is 
occasionally, it resumes its level. 

M. de la Bissachere being a missionary, 
it will readily be supposed that he enlarges 
on the subject of religion. He denies 
that the Tonquinese are idolaters, though 
hitherto Europeans have described them. 
as such: they are a people of gross con-, 
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ceptions, he says; but not so stupid as 
to attribute divinity to the works of their 
hands. The arguments he uses to relieve 
them from this imputation are such as 
might be expected from a Catholic mis- 
sionary ; and suchas are supposed to be 
entitled to reception from others beside 
Tonquinese. 

Their religion is polytheism : they ad« 
mit the deification of men of eminent 
virtue; their woods, mountains, and 
plains are filled with genii ; they have no 
word in their language to signify creation, 
or eternity, i.e. the passage from non-exist= 
ence to existence, or from existence to 
non-existence: yet they believe the ims 
mortality of the soul; and like other 
nations inhabiting countries under a burn« 
ing sun, they place the future recom- 
penee of virtue in a residence among gar- 
dens sheltered from solar heats, abundantly 
watered, and filled with delightful come 
pany in which the fair sex has its ample 
share, we suppose withopt danger from 
bamboos and beating. Each commune 
has its tutelary genius, and when this 
genius has signalized his kindness to 
his protégées by some act of uncoms 
mon bounty, the emperor grants him a 
brevet d'honneur, which is enclosed ina 
vase of gold, and on great occasions is 
carried solemoly in public procession. 
Worship is also paid to the heavens, the 
earth, mountains, forests, winds, waters, 
and household deities, called Aitchen gods. 
Ancestors are also objects of worship ; 
and a family values itself according to the 
number of those secondary deities it has 
furnished to the celestial regions. Sacri- 
fices to the honour of these ancestors are 
performed four times a year ; and not sel 
dom the point of honour, that they 
should be worthy of the dignities they 
commemorate, reduces a family to pe-= 
nury and distress. Religious persons of 
both sexes, bonzes, and bonzesses are 
numerous. The principles of Confucius 
prevail among the higher ranks: to his 
memory they consecrate temples; yet 
they place their religion in virtue and 
sentiment ; relying on the maxim—Satis 
coluit deos, qui imitatus est. 

From this report our readers will per- 
ceive that these volumes contain an ample 
account of the countries which form their 
subject: The work is not written in that 
lively style which renders some French 
yoyages so fascinating. It is likely that 
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the missionary had in part forgot his own 
language ; and therefore we receive this 
information from another pen. It is not 
Jess interesting, though it is less amusing ; 
and to those who are likely to have con- 
nection with Sumatra and Java, or have 
already connections with China, we re- 
commend the perusal of these volumes. 
Our compilers of general geography also, 
will do well to consult them, when treat- 
ing on the eastern world; and we the 
rather mention this explicitly, because 
we understand that a translation of them 
may be expected, so that they are likely 
to be naturalized among us. 


The Situation of Great Britain in the 
Year 1811. By M. de Montgaillard. 
Translated from the French. 8vo. pp. 233. 
Price gs. Sherwood and Co., London, 
1812. 


Tuts work is not that novelty to us, 
which Mr. Blagdon, the translator, justly 
thinks it will prove to the British public. 
Various extracts from it, before it was 
published, and by way of crafty anticipa- 
tion, were inserted in the Parisian jour- 
nals, to the mighty wonderment of the 
well-informed metropolis of the Great 
Nation. Not, but what the assertions it 
contains, had further views beside that of 
cajoling the Parisians; Powers far distant 
from the seat of science and wit, were 
aimed at, by them ; and to mystify [An- 
glicé bamboozle] those courts which kicked 
at the harness d da Buonaparte, was, as 
we conceive, a principal cause of com- 
manding M. Montgaillard to write ; and 
of prematurely obtruding on the world, 
specimens of what he had written. We 
therefore consider this volume as the off- 
spring of authority. The writer is the 
echo of sentiments he has been directed 
to propagate: his theme was given him ; 
and to predicate the downfall of England, 
the ruin of our finances, the dissolution 
of our commerce, the annihilation of our 
Maritime power, the nullity of our taxa- 
tion; in short, the explosion of that bub- 
ble which Britain has so Jong been blow- 
ing, and the world has been so long ad- 
miring. That was the task imposed on 
bim. To judge from former works of his 
which we have seen, had he been ordered 


to prove the stability of the British power, | 


the internal resources of the empire, the 
preponderance of its naval strength, the 
annual surplus of its funds; the deeply 
founded basis on which stands the rock of 
Albion, M. Montgaillard would have had 
no less to say in demonstration of these 
propositions, and would have been, in 
fact, quite as much at home, as when 
discussing a subject with which he had no 
personal acquaintance, or any peculiar 
resources to entitle him to credit. He 
has, indeed, been in England ; and this 
might be a recommendation to his master: 
he has seen the people, which he was ore 
dered to vilify ; but those who know any- 
thing know, that the mere inspection ina 
post-chaise, of our green meads, and corn- 
laden lands, by the road side, though 
highly pleasing to the eye, conveys little 
statistical information tothe understanding. 
They know that an emigrant gentleman 
may keep very good company, yet after 
all, return as ignorant, as he came, of the 
resources, the strength, and the spirit of 
our nation. British firmness is the result 
of several principles; scarcely have we 
met with asingle Frenchman who ade- 
quately understood one of them ; but their 
power in combination, and their recipro- 
cal associations, and alternations, have 
never been familiarized to a Frenchman's 
mind; have never been felt by him, as it 
is necessary they should be felt by whoever 
desires to comprehend them, If the prin- 
ciple be not understood, the effects conse- 
quent on it, cannot be justly estimated or 
clearly explained. Their extent, their 
power, their application remain mysteries: 
the weight they are capable of supporting, 
the stress they are capable of resisting, 
eludes and deceives the calculation of 
those, foreigners especially, who attempt 
to institute formule to which they propose 
to reduce them. 

In proof that M.M. knows nothing cor- 
rectly on the subject he has been com- 
manded to treat, we need only quote a 
passage or two from his book. ‘‘ The 
Bank was established in the year 1694.... 
with the EXCLUSIVE PRIVILEGE of dis- 
counting notes and Lills of exchange, which 
had less than six months to run..,.the 
Bank is a commercial and financial com- 
pany, whose paper passes in Britain for 
money ; the exchequer and navy bills, and 
similar securities, also pass among the 
public. There are besides to be seen in 
circulation, India and South Sea bonds, 
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&e.” p. 67. The writer of this para- 
graph, it is clear to all intelligent men, 
would have conveyed information if he 
could; but erring himself, he leads his 
readers intoerror, All Britain knows that 
the Bank has no exelusive privilege of dis- 
counting [M. M. means to say, we con- 
jecture, that the bank is restricted by its 
charter to the discounting of bills, and 
dealing in bullion ; which is true. }—The 
bank discounts no bill that has longer to 
run than two months; but this is its own 
prudence ; had it two years, the bank 
might use its pleasure :—Exchequer and 
navy bills do not pass among the public for 
money: they are deemed good securities 
for cash among bankers, and monied men; 
but they will not pay butcher or baker ;-— 
South Sea bonds, India bonds, &c, are 
never seen in circulation, M.M. when 
in England had heard of these things ; 
but there ended his knowledge of them. 
He says ‘* the British Government has car 
ried its commerce to an inordinate extent,’ 
p. 82. ‘* The Government has opened 
three grand docks, called the London, the 
West-India, and the Foreign docks, for 
the purpose of receiving the productions 
of all parts of the world; ” p. 114. ‘This 
mistake marks the Frenchman : he sees 
nothing done in his own country but by 
the government, ergo; nothing can be 
done in any other country but by the go- 
vernment. Does the government open 
our mines, cut our canals, excavate tun- 
nels, &c. &c.? No: neither does the go- 
vernment dig our docks, or build their 
warehouses, They are the projects and 
plans of individuals; they are executed 
by the spirit and at the expense of indivi- 
duals ; and should they be suddenly anni- 
hilated, individuals would lose their capital 
invested in these undertakings, with all its 
advantages: but what capital would go- 
vernment lose? Individuals, we confess, 
have carried their (individual) commerce 
to an inordinate extent ; and as the ag- 
gregate of individual commerce forms 
the amount of the national commerce, 
the national commerce is altogether sur- 
prizing ; but government has no more to 
do with this (protection excepted) than 
M. M. has. Government cannot send out 
a merchant ship to trade with any part of 
the world; neither can it advance the 
necessary capital, nor realize the value 
returned, 

Neither is M. M's. memory more cor- 


rect: we find him stating “ that the 
amount of the number of poor receiving 
parochial aid is $10,000 on a population of 
12,000,000.” pp. 23, 25—but in p. 178, 
he says, *‘ one fourth of the active popu- 
lation of the kingdoin is reduced to re 
ceive assistance from public charity, or to 
live on the poor's rates.” Excellent Ariths 
metician ! 


He says repeatedly that Buonaparte will 
have, ina few years, anavy sufficiently 
powerful to overwhelm that of Britain : 
but this reasonable proposition does not 
satisfy his ardent genius: in page 132, he 
allows but a few months for the creation 
of this navy. What a happy ship-builder ! 


How is it that this poor petty island has 
hitherto resisted all the efforts made by 
the Omnipotent Corsican Sovereign of 
France to overwhelm it ?—We should be 
obliged to M. M. or to any other French 
writer who would publish a fair estimate 
of the number of times in which the ins 
fallible schemes of France to subdue and 
to destroy England, have been completely 
baffled: distinguishing those in which 
they have turned to the increase and cons 
solidation of British power. 


This work asa volume, is ill written : 
it is one of the most striking instances we 
have seen of the decies repetita. It is— 
‘the ruin of England; the ruin of Eng- 
land; and nothing but the ruin of Eng- 
land ;"—much as the great little man once 
vented his grief and spite, in the audience 
of all the world—i. e. of his own court— 
“the treaty of Amiens; the treaty of 
Amiens ; and nothing but the treaty of 
Amiens.”—But there are passages in it not 
without merit: there are paragraphs well 
deserving attention; and though as a 
whole it defies criticism, yet some of its 
remarks are just, lively, spiteful, and vi« 
rulent. 

A propos of the decies :—were this la- 
bour of the author’s brain divided by 
analysis into ¢en paris ; we apprehend the 
following proportions would pretty nearly 
mark its contents. 


Hyperbolical adulation of Emp. Nap.. 2 


Abuse of British Ministry.......... 1 
Prediction of British ruin.......... 3 
Clamour for Peace............. 


Eulogy on Berlin and Milan decrees... 2 
Well founded reasoning 2 


Of these in their order. 
13 
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HYPERBOLICAL ADULATION OF EMPEROR 
AND KING NAPOLEON I, 

The opinion declared by M. Montesquieu 
might appear to be well founded, sixty years 
ago, under tne reign of kings of the third dy- 
nasty; but such an opinion would be absurd 
at the present day.—Providence did not allow 
M. de Montesquieu to guess at HIM who 
was destined lo create the l’rench empire, and 
to make it the first in the universe! P. 225. 

The grand error of the English — that 
which is the cause of all the political blunders 
of their goveryment, and which perpetuates 
its blindness, is, that they can neither make 
allowance for the times, nor for the greatness 
of the French empire. The emperor Napo- 
Jeon is not a mere kiag of France; He Is THE 
INVINCIBLE CHILD OF viIcTOoRY, and with 
his power has begun the real race of the Cz- 
sars; THAT WHICH WILL NEVER END; that 
which will never have an Augustu/us nor a 
Louis le Délonnaire; that which will direct 
the fate of the world for a long series of ages. 

The hostile and political revolution on the 
continent is irrevocably finished and consum- 
anated. The eighteenth of Brumaire is over 
an Europe! The French empire guarantees 
the destinies and the peace of nations; the 
Napoleon dynasty is seated on imatable 
baes. The interest of ar people, the ho- 
nour and existenceof ALL sovereigns, depend 
on the soliditv of this glorious political sys- 
tem, on the immutability of this /ortunaie 
order of things. P. 130. 

The emperor Napoleon has declared, that 
the French empire must have a flect: he 
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wills that ‘it shall reconquer at once the } 


** rights of nations, the liberty of the seas, 
«* and a general peace.” Who shall dave to 
doubt of a success which is guaranteed by ge- 
nius, power, and riches ?-—Louis X1V. at his 
accession to the throne had neither docks, 
arsenals, nor naval stores; it was necessary 
to create all: the limits of France were con- 
fined; this kingdom exhibited irregularity 
and weakness in one part of its land fron- 
tiers ; its maritime frontiers were every where 


straitened by Holland, Spain, and the States | 


of Italy: this monarch had found two great 
powers, Holland and England, in_ possession 
of all the seas :—he became an object of jea- 
Jonsy and political hatred with Spain. Louis 
XIV. willed, decreed, and in a few years 
the French monarch had a fleet so powerful 
zs to dispute with Britain and Holland the 
sovereignty of the ocean} 

The emperor Napoleon is lord of an em- 
pire, the resources of which are infinitely su- 
perior io those which could be obtained by 
Lovis XIV.: he has raised his subjects even 
to the height of his own glory: he has 
ehanged the face of the political ‘world, and 
cavered Europe with his trophies. Is it difli. 
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cult for a monarch who has created his age 
and his people, to create a fleet? The naval 
schools recently established, in consequence 
of the imperial decrees, are regulated so as to 
impart to the pupils theoretical and practical 
parts of the sciences necessary to render thea 
skilful seamen; and though they may not 
at first have practical experience in grand 
nautical evolutions, it will be in the presence 
of the British fleets, and on the fields of bat- 
tle, that they will complete their education in 
the sciences of the Tourvilles and Duquesnes! 


The emperor Napoleon has set the magnae 
nimous example of this commercial revolus 
tion, which the interest and the industry of 
all the people of the continent equally require, 
One half of its population has already ho- 
nourably renounced those superfluities of a 
disastrous and anti-gallican (ancti-Frangots !) 
luxury. When it is so flattering to be deems 
ed a Frenchman—when a Frenchman must 
JSeel proud in paying oleisance to Victory and 
Genius, andin being a sulject of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon. P. 139. 

The whole political face of Europe has 
changed; a great man has seated himself 
upon the throne of France ; he wills the grane 
deur of his empire; his reso‘utions are those 
of wisdom and of genius, and his power is as 
comprehensive as his mind !..........65 

Nothing but the re-opening of the old mara 
kets of Europe can save Great Britain from 
the alerming crists to which she 1s at present 
brought; and it isin this light that we may 
justly say, that the fate of Great Britain ts 
Gé the disposal of the Emperor Narouron! 

Heaven grant us patience! You lying 
variet !—** bat we won't put ourselves in 
a passion ""—** the fate of Great Britain 
at the disposal of the Emperor Napo- 
leon!” No, Sir! You know better: you 
inserted this with other flatteries, not 
because you believed them ; but because 
you were hired to aflirm what your master 
commands his abjects to circulate ! 


ABUSE OF THE BRITISH MINISTRY. 

On this head we shall be short: the 
British ministry may be seen better abused 
any day at home, without fear or wit. 

The British ministry have arrived at the 
pitch of resembling a robber, who offers, with 
a pistol in his haod, merchandize to sell, at 
the price which his cupidity and embarrasse 
ment cause him to demand. 

The obstinate and ignorant conduct of the 
present administration tends still farther to 
accelerate the ruin of the state. 

The disasters of which the British nation 
will, in consequence, be the victim, if it do 
not hasien to adopt a wiser policy, a sysient 
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at once pacific and adapted to the maritime 
Jaws of nations, by insisting on @ parfanen- 
tary reform, which will ensure the rights aud 
the prosperity of the kingdom! 

The successors of Mr. Pitt have not paid at- 
tention to the differences of the times, of men, 
and of circunstances ; they have noi suspected 
the character and the genius of the emperor of 
the French—-ihese men, at once so old in pre- 
judices and so new in the adininistration of 
great affairs, chose to see only through the 
dull medium of jealousy and hatred, the in- 
crease of slory and of power which the French 
empire daily acquired, under the sceptre ot a 
monarch whose greatness and genins have 
outstripped fistorical comparison!!! De- 
prived of pol: ical resight, and we way add, 
of talents for ataroistration, the ministers 
have dissipated ta Coalitions, badiy conceived 
and still more miserably executed, the forces 
of all the powers of Europe, and the mist 
precious resources of Great Britain. Ina gi- 
gantic contest, in which, however, the ulti- 
mate success of France can only be doubt/ul 
to minds replete with the most extreme igno- 
rance and prejudice, the British ministers 
have deprived their country of ali the advan- 
tages and support which the whole influence 
of the continent might permit her to derive in 
negociations for peace: they have deprived 
her of the resistance which the coutinent 
might sull make in favour of England: they 
have rendered the power of the French em- 
pire daily more formidable; they have ren- 
dered this power immovable, by compelling 
the Emperor Napoleoa to occupy, either by 
the union of territories, the creation of va- 
rious sovereignties, or by establishing a fede- 
rative system of the greatest strengih—by 
forcing, we repeat, the emperor of the French 
to protect all tne vulnerable positions of the 
European continent, 

Athrone * * the royal av- 
the weakness and folly of ministers. 


This last argument we deem extremely 
edifying Long have we admired the ir- 
etragavle Conclusions comprized in well 
placed stars and asterisks ; we can only 
reply to it, that * * * * *;--and also 


PREDICTION OF BRITISH RUIN, 


M. M. sums up his causes of the ruin 
of Britain, in the following propositions, 

First, there is an annual deficit of about 
twenty millions sterling between the public 
revenues and the total expenditure of Great 
Britain. 

Secondly, the public expenditures must ne- 
cessarily increase every year, from a cont 
nuanee of the commercial and hostile system 
adop ed dy the present administration of that 
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kingdom ; while the public revenues, of which 
three-fourths are produced by exports and the 
profits of commerce, must experience a de- 
crease, the more serious i proportion as the 
receptacles for British manufactures and colos 
nial property are shut against them through 
out Europe. 

Thirdly, as gold and silver specie dimte 
nishes daily, (the one kiod, because it is 
obliged to be exported—the other, because 
fear maxes people hoard it) the quantity of 
fictitious signs and paperemouey must consee 
quently imercase datiy, in order both to supply 
the Giways lcreastng want of cash, and to 
aditure aad the interest 


meet the incernal exy 
of the uational debt. 

Fourthly, Great Britain is actually in a 
state of danger, as approachiug het Criss 
which diuger canoot and ought not ts be ap- 
preciaied by anv of the 


evenlsy 


whic. Neve arisen out o 
at various epochs, disastrous tu Great Birtatn 
sich, for iasance, as the tuvasio. of Scote 
land by the Prevender, the war with Ames 
riea, the commercial siagnations, the 
troubles and peuury ta 1793, 179. 1797s 
&e.; for at those periods E 

ficilities for merchand ze, id 
almost ail the markets of Larope ned 
open to the operations of her commerce 

Fifthly, that toe danzers waich 
at present surround Great Britaia, proc eding 
principally and absolutely from se just ead 
rigorous shackles Imposed on her trade by ne 
Berlin decree—such an alarming situation for 
the people of the United Kingdom. t 
crow worse in proporlion to the 
time which the British commerce is inte: 
dicted on the continent of Europe. 

Sixthly, that the political and continental 
system, established in Europe, leaves the Brie 
tish government no hope of re-opening by 
force the ports necessary for the commerce of 
that country; and that the said government 
cannot even excite any war, or cause any dis 
vision of sufficient importance to afford the 
least facility to the commercial operations of 
Great Britain, in the different stairs of Eue 
Tope. 

Seventhly, and lastlv, that the creditors of 
the state, the holders of the Bank of England 
notes and exchequer bills, and the principals 
of banking, commercial, and manufactaring 
houses, are threatened with a general bank- 
rupiey; while the body politic must be exe 
posed to a speedy and great revolution, pros 
vided that the markets for British commerce 
on the coniinent continue to be closely shut 3 
or, in other words, if Eugland do not adope 
a pacific system, which may be compatible 
with the maritime and commercial rights of 
the various states of Europe. 


¢ great 


We may rest convinced of all the dangers 
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with which the British government is envi- 
roned; we shall produce proofs that that go- 
vernment must yie/d, within avery few years, 
the empire of the seas, to the combined a 
drons of the French empire and her allies. 
A few more ships and colonies, instead of in- 
creasing the rea/ strength of Britain, must, 
on the contrary, diminish that strength ; 
Great Britain, in fact, will not be able to 
draw from the absolute destruction of all the 
navies of Europe, and the possession of all 
the colonies of the two hemispheres, any so- 
Zid and permanent advantages, to supply the 
revenues of her United Kingdom, unless the 
British commerce be allowed an ingress, a 
Point dappui, and considcrable markets on 
the European continent, if Europe cease to 
be tributary to the ultra-marine colonies! 
Evenis will speedily show that the continent 
of the wvo Americas cannot afford to British 
manufaciures a market sufficient for their dis- 

sal: besides, the manufactures of Europe 
ine been forcibly introduced, will soon 
be established, and as it were naturalized in 
North and South America; nay, finally, it 
is only necessary for a general and absolute 
interdiction to take place on the European 
continent, against all British merchandizes, 
in order to compel the cabinet of London to 
make all proper restitution, and to enter into 
every sort of security, which the liberty and 
Maritime prosperity of the people of other 
countries may require: in short, this cabinet 
has no longer the means of preserving Great 
ritain from a national bankruptcy and total 
ruin, but by giving a speedy peace to the 
world. 


CLAMOURS FOR PEACE. 


To what our readers have already pe- 
yused we beg leave to add the following. 


The imposing of heavy duties on colonial 
goods, an absolute prohibition and interdic- 
tion on the continent of the manufactured ar- 
ticles of Great Britain ; and consequently the 
strict execution of the cecrces of Milan and 
Berlin —these are the measures which will 
essentially ensure the peace and prosperity of 
nations. These measures contain in them- 
selves all the principles of martime and 
mercial independence: they ary for all States 
a bond of union and tranqgnillity ; they will 
inevitably produce the politicai and fall 
of Great Britain, unless the Eoglish minis. 
ters speedily adopt a wise and ju. cious cou- 
duct, by replying-to the just and conciliatory 
insinuations of the French government, and 
concluding a peace—a peace which, alone, 
can preserve Great Britain fiom a compleie 
overthrow. P. 190. 

‘There only remains one mode of salvation ; 
and this is, to reduce expences ef every kind 
to @ just proporiion with the wealth and the 
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resources of the United Kingdom; to ac- 
knowledge a maritime code of laws that may 
be conformable to the independence and the 
rights of all nations; and thus to re-open to 
the commerce of Britain the ports and mar- 
kets of the continent of Europe. In a word, 
itis only by peace, and by the measures of 
a wise and enlightened administration, one 
that is awake to the real interests of the nae 
tion, and proud of the honour of saving its 
country, that the British people can yet avoid 
the misfortunes, the revolutions, and the ca- 
lamities of every kind which at this time 
threaten Great Britain with total subversion ! 


EULOGY ON THE BERLIN AND MILAN 
DECKEES, 


Thus we see precisely the terrible effect oc- 
casioned by the decrees of Berlin and Milan 
—deerees, the continuance and strict execu- 
tion of which must inevitably cause the ruin 
of British manuiacturing iadustry. P. 80. 


I must once more observe, that the wealth 
and power of Great Britain arise from com- 
merce, and the profits of commerce consti- 
tute éhree-fourths of the public revenues of 
that kingdom ; it is this considerable part of 
the riches of Great Britain that the Berlin 
decrees have attacked and impoverished. All 
the expedients which the British government 
may hit upon to prevent so serious a calamity 
will prove unavailing ; they will even aggra- 
vate the distress, if the prohibitory system 
announced by those decrees, against English 
commerce on the continent, is rigorously 
executed by all the governments of Europe. 


The decrees of Berlin and Milan have ale 
ready attained this object to a certain extent ; 
the strict execution of the measures ordained 
by these decrees, in France and the Allied 
States, must effect the commercial ruin of 
Great Britain. ‘These decrees are essentially 
conformable to the nature of things, to poli- 
tical mghts, and to the rights of man. P. 179. 

The decrees of Berlin and Milan are essen- 
tially the protectors of the maritime rights of 
nations; the arrangements made by those de- 
crees Ought to be the law, the public law of 
nations, as long as England shall refuse to ac- 
knowledge the independence and sovereignty 
of flags. In this respect the negociations and 
acts of the cabinet of the Thuilleries for the 
last ten years merit the gratiiude of all sove- 
reigns and all people. 


Go, now America; take advice of M. 
Monigaillard, if you will not believe the 
Emperor Nap. himself on his royal word, 
After this, will you maintain that the 
Berlin and Milan decrees are repealed ? 

From M. M's. hints we infer that the 
rage for British productions is as strong as 
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ever io France, itself; what it is in other | 


using goods of British manufacture, of li+ 


countries on the Continent is too well | berating them from a luxury which is both 


known to require further remark. 


Great Britain sends to France and to the 
other European states only such goods as are 
not of the first necessity for those states, (or 
of which they are not even in any particular 
want for their owv consumption) while Great 
Britain isin ABSOLUTE and necessary want of 
various articles, or goods, which France and 
the European states contain within them- 
selves, and with which they alone are able to 
supply the commerce of Englaad. Such ar- 
ticles are wines, oils, silks, brandy, corn, salt, 
lace, several other oljects of luxury or fa- 
shion, naval stores, dried / uits, copper and 
gron fromthe North, &c. &c. All these sub- 
stances and merchandize form a considerable 
object, and indeed a principal one, as far as 
relates to the exchanges of Britain with the 
four quarters of the world: in fact, they are 
indisvensalle to tue commerce, and in a great 
degree to the consumption of this power. In 
exchange for these precious articles, Mnglaud 
does not in reality supply Europe, and France 
in particular, with any thing but superfluous 
goods, and those for the pampering of luxury, 
and the use of which las gone hy for nearly 
acentury; so that they are not required as 
abjects of necessity, but only satisfy imagi- 
nary wants, or those which originate from 
circumstances equally fatal to the iadustry 
and the prosperity of states. England, how 
ever, has got to ihat state, that such articles 
as France supplies are considered as wants, 
even amongst tie lowest classes of the people : 
Europe, as long as thirty or forty years ago, 
experienced the same degeneracy in her man- 
ners, and in all her national and political 
principles: English corruption and English 
(uxury had made such vast progress, even 
amongst the people of the North, that all na- 
tions abandoned themselves, with a sort of 
fanaticism, to that excessive demand for new 
and expensive British goods, which the Eng- 
lish introduced, under the bait of riches or 
value—of liberty or philosophism ! — Four 
plants or shrubs, scarcely known in Europe a 
century and a half ago, have made the com- 
mercial fortune of England, and at present 
actually support the throne of that kingdom: 
they are the coffee-tree, the cotton-tree, the 
tea-tree, and the sugar-cane. 

It is, therefore, of importance to the peace, 
the ease, and the prosperity of Europe, that 
her various states should learn éo dispense with 
British merchandizes ; that they should en- 
courage the industry of their own subjects, 
and that national manufactures should every 
where make war against those of Great 
Britain. If the respective sovereigns would 
reflect on the utility and the necessity of 
breaking their subjects of the halit of 


scandalous and anti-national, 
That fatal and ridiculous Anglo-mania, 
which philosophers and hired writers have 
succeeded for upwards of thirty years in ma- 
king a social religion! With a new era of 
glory the Frerich people must recover the full 
splendour and tle whole dignity of the French 
name: they must offer to their emperor one 
last proof of love and devotion. The most 
noble tribute that a faithful subject can offer 
to his sovereign in the present period, is to 
repel and abandon the consumption of British 
merchandizes, and to set upon them the seal 
of infamy ! 


All Frenchmen pride themselves, at the 
present day, in offering to their emperor the 
sacrifice of those English luxuries, the pro- 
gress of which was oue of the ravages of the 
French revolution. 


Well, after all; we are a ruined peo- 
ple, that’s certain; and we put it so- 
lernnly, earnestly, humbly, and most so- 
licitously to the magnanimity of the Great 
Emperor, whether it be really to his glory 
to depress our sinking state any lower. 
Can we do without the wines of France? 
alas, No! we shall then be reduced to 
those from Spain, Portugal, the Mediter- 
ranean, Teneriffe, Madeira, the Cape, &c. 
Can we exist without the oi/ of France ? 
O, No! what then will give a relish to 
our sallads ?—willoils from Spain, Greece, 
Sicily, &c. &c. ? Can we be content with 
silks from India, when French silks are 
mentioned ?—The pen drops from our 
hands; to go through the list of ‘ indis- 
pensables”” furnished by France exceeds 
our powers. 

Having thus gratified our countrymen, 
who are ‘‘ never so well pleased as when 
assured they are ruined,” we shall devote 
one page to outlines of an answer to M. M, 
and his principal, Buonaparte. We had 
hoped to have found in M. M's book, ta- 
bles, shewing the actual state of our finan- 
ces, &c.—What he does not furnish us, 
we will furnish him ; and this the rather, 
as we have no occasion to go out of the 
pages of the Panorama for materials to 
support our inferences. 

I, The annual aggregate profit of Bri- 
tain being, as admitted by M. M. 130 
millions sterling, enquire how much of 
this comes under the annihilating pow- 
er of Buonaparte, it being derived from 
the Continent of Europe? By turning 
to Panorama, Vol. viii. p. 1113, we 
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find, that the Imports from Europe for | 
3809 were about dwenty millions; the 
Exports were about (wenty-seven millions ; 


the difference seven millions ; this is to be | 


estimated as to the profits it yielded : 


shall we say ¢hree millions of profit on the } 
Imports ; and seven millions on the ex- | 


ports ;—/en millions ?—this on 130, is 
about siz per cent. Will any man of 


sense say that a loss of sia per cent. on the | 
annual profits of Britain, will produce | 


that “ coup de tonnerre”” which the Em- 
peror and King contemplates ? 

I]. Enquire what proportion the reve- 
nue derived from the Customs bears to the 
aggregate revenve of Britain, which M,. 
M. admits is sixty millions. By turning 
to Panorama, Vol. viii p. 404, we find 


the amount of Customs for 109 paid into | 


the Exchequer was 83 millions. How 
much of this was derived from European 
intercourse ? Suppose 4 millions, which, 
on 00, may pass for siz per cent., as be- 
fore. We ask, then, the same question 
as before, is this fatal ? 

HI. Bui, these prepositions have sup- 
posed that the who/e of British intercourse 
with Europe is really annihilated by Buo- 
maparte ; what proportion of it is? 
Hf we may judge by what has hitherto 
taken place, a mere trifle; say 2 mil- 
bions on 27: but to admit the worst, 
suppose be can exclude, to the projit of 
Jive millions, this on 136, is about three 
percent. We have admitted elsewhere, 
that about (Aree per cent. is the damage in 
the power of the Emperor and King to do 
to British commerce. O that he would 
but pay us for believing, till we professed 
our belief, that ¢/ree per cent. deducted 
from the aggregaie profits of Britain, were 
yuinous to the prosperity, and inconsistent 
with the existence of the British islands ! 

iV. In the mean while we refer to pp. 
402, 400, 412, of our volume already 
cited, in which the increasing amount of 
internal duties, is convincingly stated ; 
together with the important surplus of the 
Cousolidated Fund: the surplus tor 1809 
exceeded three millions, so that supposing 
Buonaparte had deprived us of three mil- 
Jions, this surples would have made good 
the loss to the mation. (In 1810 the sur- 
pius exceeded 7 mi/lions.] 

V. M. M. keeps totally out of sight 
*« wickedly and perversely,” and rather 
having the tear cf the devil than the fear 
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of God, before his eyes, (for he must 
have known of it) all the operations of 
the fund for redeeming the national debt, 
He states that burden at 600 millions ; we 
will kindly make him a present of 100 
millions more, and state it at 700 mi/lions ; 
—is not the redemption of 230 millions 
(Compare Panorama, Vol. IX. p. 1122] 
worth noticing ? Js not the redemption of 
s£100,000 stock per day, for the present 
year, deserving of some reference in a 
work that aflects to anticipate so cerlainly 
the inevitable ruin of Britain ? 

VI. We beg leave also to refer to page 
€20 of our sixth volume, [also p. 629, 
par. 13.] in which we find that the pro- 
portionate part of our debt annually re- 
deemed had increased from 1-77(b part in 
1803 to about 1-51st part in 1800: that 
is to say, from about twenty-six shillings 
in each £100 of debt, to forty shillings, 
It is well known that this proportion has 
since become (andcontinues) more favoure 
able still ; but we chuse to instance in the 
year 1809, because such of our readers as 
have consulted our volumes, may, with the 
help of a few figures, trace the whole of 
that year, if they please. 

The year 1810, is perhaps above the ave 
rage: and as M. M. professes to shew the 
state of Britain at the end of 1811, we 
take 1£00 as the nearest fac simile to it in 
our power at present. 

As the work of M. M. may be deemed 
an official work, and consequently comi- 
posed by the best pen, for the purpose in- 
tended, in the French empire, we may 
now safely appeal to cur readers and to our 
countrymen at large, to Europe, and to 
the whole world, on the quantum otf real 
information on British afiairs, that is to be 
found within the command of the km- 
peror and King: such ignorance, ccm- 
bined with such manifest prejudice and 
perverseness, in a public writer, is a dis- 
grace, a deep disgrace to the talents, the 
intelligence, the wisdom, the pride, and 
the vanity of the Great Nation ! 

Mr. Blagdon the translator, has perform- 
ed histash very creditably: bisstyle is good, 
We think with him, that to publish a 
translation of this work imnmediately is a 
service to his country, and we hope he 
will] find it a service to himseif. 

*,*® Mr. Spence, the author of ‘ Britain 
independent of Commerce, ” should ans- 
wer M. Montgaillard, 
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Essays, Literary and Miscellaneous, by 
J. Aikin, M.D 8vo. Pp. 470, Price 12s. 
Johnson and Co. London: 1811. 


Tinep with the din of politics and 
war, with the everlasting clash of ‘n- 
terests, and the discords of contending 
ambition, we find a relief in the charms 
and even in the fictions of poetry. They 
amuse the mind without terminating its 
contemplations in pain; they call it to 
enjoyments grave or gay, sprightly or 


severe, unconnected with the thought of 
widows or children suffering the loss of 


those on whom they relied for support , 
or the long lasting consequences of an 
error in a general, a negociator, or a 
statesman. If we laugh it is at a satirist 
whose bitter jest extends not beyond the 
subject that furnished the occasion of it ; 
if we sigh, it is over distresses which 
it depends on ourselves to interrupt in a 
moment by closing the volume, or to 
terminate with speed, if we speedily 
pursue them to the end of the per- 
formance. We ean diverge from the 
main story to supplementary incidents, 
in absolute certainty that the narration 
will go forward, independent of our ex- 
cursion, and if we postpone the dénoue- 
ment, we keep neither hero nor heroine 
on the rack: the poet indeed may com- 
plain; but the poet is poor, ex officio ; 
Jet him wait. 

Mental imaginations possess a kind of 
sovereignty not circumscribed by the mate- 
rial world around us, ‘They transport us 
among intellectual beings, they call up a set 
ot ideas, distinct trom that which meets our 
eyes; and they claim our admiration of 
themes not the object of our senses, nei- 
ther visible nor tangible; yet such as a 
well cultivated mind would regret, and 
would find itself impoverished it deprived 
of, though surrounded by woods, and 
streams, aud fields and territories all its 
own, 

The more striking operations of nature, 
acknowledge no proprietor; the sun 
shines, the wind blows, the sea rages 
uncontrolled by human power, and 
from these, aud other natural pheno- 
mena, writers of genius borrow similes, 
or allusions, which are free to all. But 
all do not equally profit by them ; some 
with a rare felicity seize them, as it were, 


su happily, introduce them so pertinently, 
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describe them so powerfully, and place 
them so judiciously, that they almost ac- 
quire an exclusive right in them; and 
make them their own, by the absolute 
force of predominant genius. But this 
is rare: usually, every incident suitable 
to the purposes of poetry is capable of 
more than one appropriation : it is sus- 
ceptible of different enlargements ; it is 
completed only progressively, and the 
skil of suecessors in selecting those pare 
ticulars which have escaped heir prede- 
cessors, or in aggrandizing circumstances, 
to which they had not attended, or in 
devising applications betore unthou; ht of, 
i# a source of great interest and gratitica- 
tion to a man of taste. There is a 
pleasure in contemplating the bloodless 
but arduous contention of highly poetic 
spirits; in tracing the various means 
employed by genius to accomplish its 
purposes, to diversify its productions 
trom those which it at once admires, 
imitates and shuns, ‘There is an interest 
combined with the failure of great talents; 
if it so bappeu that another succeeds 
where the first has failed, the interest is 
heightened ; and the train of thought by 
which success has been attained becomes a 
subject of attention equally delightful 
and iustructive ‘This is the world of 
man; this, which originates with himself, 
and makes not merely his contemporaries 
but after ages his debiors When the 
renown of conquerors shall be extinet, 
and the land which fur a moment boasted 
of their nativity, shall not so much as 
recollect their names, or be acquainted 
with their tombs, the productious of 
genius shall preserve the stamina of their 
immortality uninjured ; and-the bays of 
the poet sball tiourish in unfading ver- 
dure, ages aiter the laurel of the victor 
is crumbled to dust. 

A proot of this we have before us. 
“he powers of a cultivated mind have 
been thought by Ds. Aikin, not une 
worthily engaged in tracing the similies 
which have been introduced by the prins 
cipal poets into their works: together 
with the personifications which poetry 
has adopted with design to add life and 
strength to those images it presented to 
the imagination. 

Much is to be considered when the 
comparison of pocts is our subject, in 
respect to the opportunities they enjoyed 
of personal observation, whether of ope- 
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rations of nature or of inventions of art. 
This implies acquaintance with the coun- 
try in which each poet lived, and with the 
state of manners and of science in the 
age which gave him birth. To seek in 
Homer tor similies drawn from the te- 
lescope or the microscope wete unreason- 
able; nor could he describe the properties 
of the mariner’s compass, or expatiate on 
the wonderful combinatiou of pipes in 
an organ, because he was ‘necessarily 
ignorant of the nature and powers of these 
instrements. He had before him the 
vast range of the human mind and pas- 
sions, because the human mind and pas- 
Sions were the same then as they are now: 
he had whatever nature produces of grand 
or awtul, of magnificent or sublime; 
because human sensations of these origina- 
ted in the same principles then as now. 
Mountains and rocks were then as vast 
im proportion to mankind, as they are 
in later days; earthquakes, and thun- 
ders were as terrific; while the gayer 
scenes of life sported in joyous sympathy 
with human delight, the daisy spangled 
mead, the deeply bending harvest, the 
empurpling vintage transported the mind 
with glee, and exhilarated every faculty 
of the soul then, as they do now ; and 
perhaps even more then than now, in the 
Proportion that agriculture was the uni- 
versal occupation, and commerce was 
less popular and less extensive. 


Dr. A. has treated of similies derived 
from the Heavenly Bodies, from Atmos- 
pheric Meteors, from Flowing Waters, 
from the Sea, from Recks and Mountains, 
from Beasts, wild and tame ; from Birds, 
Serpents, Insects, &c. These form the 
subjects of his first dissertation. The sub- 
jects of his second are, the Personifica- 
tions of —Famine—Sleep — Indolence— 
Fear—Fraud, &c: considered under three 
distinctions Natural; — Mired ; — and 
Emblematical. We regret that the Dr. 
has confined his observations to the prin- 
cipal poets ; because we know that some 
of our less popular writers have passages 
of great strength and beauty, and perfect- 
ly applicable to this subject; which a 
gentleman of Dr. A.’s research needs no 
instruction where to find, and which to 
have brought out to the light of day, 
would have been no discredit to his taste. 
—But we must report on the work as 
it is. 
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Milton, says Dr. A., compares his angels 
to men, because it was necessary to suggest 
to the reader's imagination some idea of their 
persons, and he could give no other so suit- 
able to their dignity ; but he has not thereby 
illustrated their real form or nature. 

Milton was under a poetical necessity 
of selecting all the vastnesses of nature, 
because his very comparison of angels to 
men was in itself, a degradation. Hence 
if he alludes to a mountain it is to Tene- 
riffe or Atlas, not to Highgate-hill ; iftoa 
tree he chooses the tallest oak, not a shrub; 
his masses are of indefinite extent ; clouds, 
and these not acting at hand, over the 
Thames, but over the Caspian. His vul- 
tures spread their flights across Tartary 
and China ; carrion crows on the fields of 
England, had been objects too near our 
ordinary inspection, as well as degraded by 
their frequency, and by their low rank in 
ornithological arrangement. Satan and 
his hosts were more susceptible of this 
treatment by simile, than the Heavenly 
angels; and these in their turn, were 
more susceptible than pure Deity ; whose 
absolute perfections admit neither simile 
nor comparison. When the demons consult 
as men, we can tolerate the idea; when 
Heaven is resembled to Earth, by its 
variety of hill and dale, it may pass; 
but no divine effusions however embodied 
in verse, can be offered in the shape of 
human conversation without revolting our 
judgments : the poet is of earth, not of 
heaven ; a mortal, not a celestial. 

Adverting to comparisons, Dr. A. thinks 
** it extraordinary that amidst the striking 
objects of creation which caught the eye 
of Homer, the most splendid of all, the 
sun, should be so little applied by him 
to poetical use.” Perhaps the reason was, 
the divinity he ascribed to the sun. He 
has represented a whole heaven of deities 
taking part with the different combatants ; 
but he has placed their Olympus in a 
region far below that of the sun, subject 
to the vicissitudes of day and night, and 
as well the mountain as its residents have 
many a touch of mortality which little 
raises their characters as pure celestials. 
It is likely that Homer world have scru- 
pled as profane, the Miltonic simile of 
the sun eclipsed, in reference to an evil 
spirit. 

«.....As when the Sun new risen 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams ; of from behind the moon 
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In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs ; darken’ so, yet shone 

Above them all, th’ Archangel. 

Par, L. i. 594. 

The Moon is introduced in simile, both by 
Hower and Milton, and is compared by both 
to the same object; but what the Grecian 
bard has only just touched upon, is by our 
countryman wrought into a noble picture. 
Of Achilles it is said, 

And next he rear’d his ample, ponderous shield, 
Whence beam'd afar a splendor, like the Moon’s, 
Il. xix. 373. 

This image, transferred to the shield of 
Satan, is thus expanded: 

«++«ee.. his ponderous shield, 

Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 

Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the Moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening, from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

Par. L. i, 286. 

This is one of the instances alluded to, in 
which Milton imitates the manner of Homer 
in lengthening out a simile beyond the poiat 
of resemblance, for the mere purpose of form- 
ing a picture. The figure of the Tuscan 
artist viewing the moon through his tele- 
scope, and the fancied rivers and mountains 
in its spotty surface, have no parallel in Sa- 
tan or his shield, but serve to give a pic- 
turesque effect to the introduction of that lu- 
minary, and to amuse the mind by variety. 
Whether this pleasure be not too dearly pur- 
chased when, as in the present ease, the ac- 
cessory circumstances lead the imagination 
into a totally different track from what it was 

ursuing, every reader must determine for 

imself, 


It should be recollected, that in Mil- 
ton’s days the telescope was not that 
familiar thing, which we now find it. 
Milton has done right in referring to the 
Tuscan artist, he being the first who had 
applied the recent invention to astronomy ; 
and in all probability Milton had looked 
through the telescepes of Galileo at this 
very object ; a fact that he chose to com- 
memorate. 

The same poet employs the image of a 
meteor in his magnificent description of the 
great Satanic standard. 

«+e forthwith from the glitt’ring staff unfurl’d 

Th’ imperial ensign, which, full high advanc'd, 

Shone like a Meteor, streaming to the wind. 

Par. L. i. 535. 


This is copied by Gray, and by a ludicrous 
exaggeration applied to the hair and beard of 
his Welsh Bard 


This supposed ludicrous exaggeration 
of Gray is a mistake of the remarker. 
Gray took his idea from a picture by Pare 
megiano, of Moses breaking the Tables = 
It is engraved in Hamilton's ‘* School of 
Italian Masters.” If Dr. A. had ever 
beheld a full grown, and never shors 


‘beard, he would have omitted this note. 


We quote the following as a complete 

specimen of our author's manner. 
Rocks and Mountains. 

Those noble and striking objects have af. 
forded fewer images of comparison to the epic 
poets than might have been expected ; the 
reason of which has probably been, that 
their tmmolility precluded them from being 
fit representatives of heroic action. We have 
already seen among the sea-picces, examples 
in which a rock beaten by the waves has 
been very happily adduced as an illustration 
of passive valour. In the following similes, 
motion is, as it were, artificially imparted to 
these great masses for the purpose of render 
ing them images of active force. 

The first is from Homer : 


As whien a torrent swoln by frequent rains 
A rock's round fragment from its stony bonds 
Rends on the mountain’s brow ; it bursts away, 
And flies high-bounding, while beneath its shocks 
The wood re-echoes ; still it sweeps along, 
Till, at the plain arrived, no more it rolls, 
Though launch’d with force: so Hector, threa- 
tening loud 
Swift to the tents and ships to hew his way, 
Close on the phalanx stop’d. 
Tl. xii. 157. 

Virgil has thus imitated this passage : 
Ac veluti montis saxum de vertice praceps 
Cum ruit avulsum vento, seu turbidus imber 
Proluit, aut annis solvit sublapsa vetustas ; 
Fertur in abruptum magno mons improbus actu, 
Exultatque solo; sylvas, armenta, virosque 
Involvens secum: disjecta per agmina Turnus 
Sic urbis ruit ad muros. 

n. xii. 684. 
As when, by age, or rains, or tempests torn, 
A rock from some high precipice is borne, 
Trees, herds, and swains involving in the sweep, 
The mass flies furious from th’ aérial steep ; 
Leaps down the mountain’s side with many a 
bound 

In fiery whirls, and smokes along the ground : 
So to the city, through the cleaving train, 


cess the raging hero breaks his way. 
Pit. 
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In comparing the two similes, Pope gives 
the most decided preference to that of Ho- 
mer, chiefly because it includes more points 


of resembiauce : as, firs’, the desceni of tlec- | 


tor from the Grecian mound, as well as his 
rapid motion; and then, his sudden slop in 
front of the closely-wedged phalanx of the 
Ajaxes. So far his observations seem just; 
but I confess I cannot enter into what he 
considers as the happiest branch of resem- 
blance the immobilidy of botu when so stop- 

d, ‘* the enemy being as unable to move 
vee back, as he to get forward :” congor- 
mably to which notion, he says, in his 
translation, 
+e S80 Hector.,.. their whole force he proved, 
Resistless when he raged, and when he stop’'d, un- 

moved. 
But for this I find no authority in the ori- 
ginal; for Homer, though making him at 
first stand firm, represents the Greets as ad- 
vancing, and * pushing hin from them,” 
when he draws back enraged. 

Another difference between the two poets 
is obvious: Homer, painting after natare, 
gives no circumstance which surpasses the 
limits of strict probability ; but Virgil, copy- 
ing after him, and desirous, according to the 
usual practice of imitators, of transcending 
the original, runs into manifest exaggeration, 
his rocky mass being converted, in its descent, 
into a mountain (** mons improbus "’) bear- 
ing down not only men and herds, but whole 
woods. 

The English poet appears with his accus- 
tomed dignity and origtoality after these mas- 
ters, taking from them, at most, a hint, 
which he has expanded into an image of su- 
perior grandeur. When Satan recoils fiom 
the stroke of Abdiel, the effect is 

Winds underground, or waters, forcing way, 

Sidelong had push’d a meuntain from its seat, 

Haif-sunk with ali his pines. 

Par. L. vi. 195. 


Here is no exaggeration, since the cause as- 
signed for the removal of the mountain is 
proved by fact to be adequate to the effect. 


This instance corroborates our remark 
on the propriety felt by Milton of choos- 
ing great, but indeterminate resembiances. 
We prefer it, as saying more ina few 
words, than the ancient poct had said in 
many verses. But, if the Dr.’s intention 
had led him to consult a few Scriptural 
allegories he might have found parallels, 
completely to his purpose, and capable of 
illustrations by comparison, by which he 
would have laid the ingenuous under 
great. obligation. When the prophet 
Daniel had described Nebuchadnezzar’s 


kingdom under the idea of an image— 
that king himself being the golden head, 
—le adds—** thou sawest (in thy dream) 
a stone broken away from a mountain, 
which rolling by the impetus of its descent 
against the image—the iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, the gold, were ground 
to dust togeiher, and became like the chaff 
of the summer threshing floors ; the wind 
carried them away: there was found no 
place for them—but the stone that smote 
the image became a great mountain, and 
FILLED THE WHOLE EARTH.’ ina 
dream could this swelling of the rocky 
fragmentinto a mountain, and this moun- 
tain into dimensions so preposterous, be 
tolerated, 


What is the reason that the she bear 
usually furnishes the poets with a simile ? 
There must be something attached to’ the 
nature of this sex, well known where 
bears are native, though not to us. 

The Bear is an animal seldom mentioned 
by the ancient poets, and not at all, as far 
as I have examined, in the way of compa- 
rison. Both ‘Tasso and Ariosto, however, 
have introduced him in similes with some 
characteristic circumstances. The former 
poet gives the following image to the rage of 
Arganie, after receiving a wound : 

Qual ne l’alpestri selve Orsa, che senta 

Duro spicdo uel fianco, in rabbia mouta, 

E contra l’arme se medesma avventa, 

E i perigli, e la mort audace affionta : 

Tale il Circasso indomito diventa. 

Ger. Lil. vi. 

As the She-Bear, in alpine forests chas’d, 

When feeling in her side the spear, arous’d 

To madd’ning fury, rushes on the toe, 

Careless of wounds or death: the Pagan thus 

Burst into fiery wrath. 


Though it is in the nature of several feroe 
cious animals to become more farieus on 
being wounded, yet ihe bear is pecaliarly 
distinguished by lis blind and obstinate rage 
on that occasion. This stupidity or irras 
tionality of passion is exemplified by Ariosto, 
ina simile applied to Rodomonte, when vio- 
lently struggling with the mad Orlando upon 
a bridge. 

Simigiia Rodomonte iatorno a Orlando 

Lo stolido Orso, che sveller si crede 

L'arbore onde e caduto 3 ¢ come a’abbia 

Qucllo ogni colpa, odio gli posta, ¢ rabbia. 

Orl. Fur. xxix, 46. 

Fierce Rodomonte round Oilando clung, 

Like to the stupid Bear, who strives t’ uproot 

The tree from which he fell, and vents his rage 

On the unfeeling trunk, his fancied foe, 
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The force of instinet, whith seems so pre- 
dominant in this creature, is however, truly 
jnteresting, as it is shown in that fervent 
attachment to its young which so remarkably 
characterises the she-bear. ‘This is very beau- 
tifully described by the same poet, in a simile 
where it is made the parallel to the zeal of 
Medoro in protecting the dead body of his 
king. 

Come Orsa, che l’alpestre cacciatore 

Nella pietrosa tana assalit’ abbia, 

Sta sopra i figli con incerto core, 

E freme in sono di pieta, e di rabbia: 

Tra l’invita, e natural furore 

A spiegar l’unghie, e a insanguinar le labbia; 

Amor l’intenerisce, la ritira 

A riguardar ai figli in mezzo I'ira. 

Orl. Fur. xix. 7. 

As the She-Bear within her rocky den 

Assail’d by mountain hunters, o’er her cubs 

Hangs dubious, growling now in pity’s tone, 

Now with fierce menace ; rage and savage heat 

Urge her to rush abroad and tear the foe 

With claws and teeth ; but love maternal sooths 

Her wrathful mood, and brings her back to gaze 

Upon her helpless young. 

The truth of this picture will not be ques- 
tioned by those who recollect the pathetic 
narrative of the slaughter of a polar bear 
and her cubs, in Phipps’ ** Voyage towards 
tle North Pole.” 

Statius introduces the incident of a brood 
of young birds devoured by a snake, with a 
variation of circumstance, ina simile applied 
to the lamentation of Hypsipile on account 
of the death of young Archemorus, who was 
crushed by a stroke of the tail of an enormous 
serpent. 

Ac velut aligerze sedem foetusque parentis 

Cum piger umbrosa populatus in ilice serpens, 

Illa redit, querulaque domus mirata quietem, 

Stat super impendens, advectosque horrida moesto 

Excutit ore cibos ; cum solus in arbore cara 

Sanguis, et errantes per capta cubilia plume. 
Thel. v. 599. 

So when, the feather’d dam abroad for food, 

Her full-fraught nest, rear’d on the shady oak, 

A climbing Snake has pillag’d; from her quest 

Return’d, the silence of her chirping home 

First moves surprise : but when, incumbent near, 

She views the fav’rite branch distain’d with blood, 

And scatter’d plumes, the only relic left,— 

With horror chill’d, her emLliag bill lets fall 

The far-sought morsel. 


The action and expression of the parent 
hird on discovering her loss are very naturally 
represented. Thomson had probably this 
passage before him, when writing his pathe- 


tic description of the nightingale robbed of 
her young; especially in the line, 


-++...to the ground the vain provision falls. 


It is, however, Virgil’s celebrated simile of 
the mourning nightingale that has been the 
principal object of imitation to him and other 
poets. The relation by Proteus of Orpheus’s 
second loss of Eurydice, introduces the follows 
ing comparison of his grief and despair. 
Qualis populea meerens Philomela sum umbra 
Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit: at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et meestis late loca questibus implet. 

Georg. iv. 511. 
As Philomel in poplar shades, alone, 
For her lost offspring pours a mother’s moan, 
Which some rough ploughman marking for his 

prey 
From the warm nest unfledged hath drage’d away; 
Perch’d on a bough, shea!l night long complains, 
And fills the grove with sad repeated strains. 
Warton. 


This passage is marked with the curious 
choice of expression for which the author is 
distingnished ; and the minute touches of the 
hard ploughman, marking and carrying off 
the unfledged young, have been much ad- 
mired. The force of the description is, 
however, principally thrown upon the figure 
of the deprived mother, as the counterpart 
of the widowed Orphens ; and if there is an 
inaccuracy in making the songster a female, 
and assigning a mournful character to the 
Nightingale’s chant, which is, in fact, a rich, 
varied, aud tively melody, Homer was his 
precursor in the error. 

Homer is not sufficient authority in 
opposition to nature: the song of the 
nightingale, is an incitement to love ; 
consequently long before the brood can 
be stolen. Is there any difference in this 
respect between southern and northern 
climates? Does the song continue longer 
in the South? 

Homer speaks of the Bee only in its state 
of natural congregation, when be makes its 
numbers a parallel to those of the Greeks 
assembling in council : 

As from the hollow rock Bees stream abroad, 
And in succession endless seek the fields, 

Now clustering, and now scattered far and near, 
In spring-time, among all the new--blown flowers 
So they, &c. Il, ii. 87. Cowper. 


This simile has been copied by Milton 
with the same simple application to numler, 
but with the addition of various circum. 
stances to improve the picture, in a beantiiul 
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passage following the summons of the fallen 
angels to council in Pandemonium. 
In spring-time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters ; they among frestrdews and flowers 
Fiy to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
New rubb’d with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs : so thick the a€ry crowd 
Swarm’d and were straiten’d. 
Par. L. i. 768. 
Here the bees are in their domesticated 
state, and the minute particulars of their ha- 
bitation and manneis, though contributing 
nothing to enforce the similitude, bring to 
— recollections of the most agreeable 
ind. 


It is impossible to peruse this passage 
without perceiving that Milton wrote from 
actual observation : he had watched the 
incidents he describes, and probably with- 
out the smallest intention of weaving them 
into a poem, bad amused himself with 
allotting engagements to the groups he 
contemplated. It is thus the true poet 
Jearns from nature: he stores his mind 
with ideas obtained unconsciously to him- 
self, and after a lapse of years he calls to 
his assistance for the embellishment of 
his writings, recollections which in an or- 
dinary mind had been buried in eternal 
oblivion. 

Personification is one of the practices 
of poetry, which requires rather elucida- 
tion than defence. Does the poet intend 
by his person, one subject to the influ- 
ence of the passion, &c. he describes ? or 
does he, or should he, rather intend the 
Power presiding over the passion, &c. 
he describes ? Should the Power presiding 
over summer, be really relaxed by heat ? 
or should the goddess of winter really 
shiver and shake with cold, or be clad in 
furs as a defence against it? Is it not 
poetically credible that the genius of sum- 
mer should rejoice in the prevalence of 
those characteristics which manifest the 
vigour and extent of his reign? Why 
should he dread that in which he must be 
supposed to delight ?>—why be enfeebled 
by that which he has introduced with all 
possible willingness and joy ? 

Spencer makes Despair attempt to hang 
himself : 

Which when the carl beheld, and saw his 

guest 

Would safe depart, for all his subtle sleight, 
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He chose a halter from among the rest, 
And with it hung himseif, unbid, unblest, 
But death he could not work himself thereby, 
For thousand times himself he so had direst, 
Yet natheless it could not do him die, 

Till he should die his last, that is, eternally. 


Surely this is an awkward poetic dilem- 
ma. If Despair represents a person in a 
state of despondency, we know that such 
a one could hang himself effectually ; the 
failure of the person therefore is incre- 
dible, and the action becomes ridiculous ; 
if he represents the genius who causes 
others to despair, why must he needs so 
often—** thousand times,”— attempt an 
action under which if he could suffer he 
would cease to exist; or certainly would 
cease to be the instigator and sovereign of 
this vile passion, and would never be 
able to prompt another victim to trespass 
on the prerogative of the Almighty by 
dismissing his dejected spirit? Neverthe 
less Despair may be contemplated as de- 
lighting in whatever contributes to the 
confirmation of his power over his victims. 
He may recommend ,the halter to others, 
though he may not—shall we say it? em- 
ploy it himself: the fatal steel, the poi- 
soned bowl, the deadly pool he may urge 
on others; but that the Power who com- 
mands the services of the poinard and 
poison should suffer from them is making 
him at once superior and inferior : ought 
this to be? We are aware that here 
we have the whole array of poets, cri- 
tics and commentators against us: we 
shall be asked by what symbols then shall 
we distinguish these personifications, re- 
spectively >—But, we are far from wish- 
ing to disturb the appropriations already 
made, for Despair may be marked by a 
halter, as before , and in short, he must 
have it by him, that he may be able to 
accommodate his applicants with the ap- 
propriate paraphernalia which by suppce 
sition appertain to his dominion. 

Spleen, a compound affection of low spi- 
rits and ill-humour, better known formerly 
by the name than at present, is immortalized 
in poetry. She acts a conspicuous part in 
the machinery of the ‘* Rape of the Lock ,” 
yet her figure is but slightly sketched in that 
poem. 

Here in a grotto shelter’d close from air, 
And screen’d in shades from day's detested glare, 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 
Pain at her side and Megrim at her head. 

This is a merely natural representation : in 
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which a little inaccuracy may be remarked, 
in making Pain and Megrim two distinet 
persons, whereas the latter is ouly headach, 
Mr. Hayley, who has ventured to take up a 
subject touched by the hand of so great a 
master, besides furnishing the Cave of Sp/een 
with a variety of new figures, has givena 
portraiture of the Genius of the place, formed 
on a different model : 


High on an ebon throne superbly wrought 

With each fierce figure of fantastic thought, 

In a deep cave where no brigh+ beam intrudes, 

O’er her black schemes the sullen Empress broods. 

The shriek owl’s mingled with the raven’s plume 

Shed o’er her furrow’d brows an awful gloom ; 

A garb that glows with stripes of lurid flame, 

Wraps in terrific pomp her haggard frame ; 

Round her a serpent as a zone is roll’d, 

Which writhing stings itself in every fold. 
Triumphs of Temp. c. iii. 


This representation is almost wholly em- 
blematical, and the symbols are both novel 
and appropriate. 

Among the inmates of the Cave of Spleen 
Mr. Hayley fitly places Peevishness, whom 
he thus paints: 


Here like a dame of quality array’d 

Sits Peevishness presiding o'er the shade, 

And frowning at her own uncomely mien, 
Whose coarse reflection on the wall is seen. 

A snarling lap-dog her right hand sustains ; 

Her lap an infant porcupine contains, 

Which while her fondness tries its wrath to still, 
Wounds her each moment with a pointed quill. 


The circumstance of her frowning at her 
ngly shade on the wall is original and charac- 
teristic, and her pet animals are well chosen. 


I shall present one draught by the hand 
of a master, which may serve to display the 
power of real genius to give novelty to subjects 
which had become trite and uninteresting 
from repeated imitation. It is Cowper's per- 
sonification of Winter. 


Oh Winter! ruler of th’ inverted year, 

Thy scatier’d hair with sleet-like ashes fill’d, 
Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age; thy forehead wrapt in clouds ; 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along its slippery way ; 

I love thee all unlovely as thou seem’st, 


And dreadful as thou art. 
Task, b. iv. 


Of the picturesque of all allegorical por- 
traiture, 1 am acquainted with scarcely any 
example equal to this, which presents a figure 


Vor. XI, (Lit. Pan, Feb, 1812.) 
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not less striking to the imagination, than satis« 
factory to the judgment. In particular, the 
thought of piacing him in a sledge driven by 
storms over the frozen snow, could only have 
occurred to one habituated te decorate fiction 
with the happiest circumstances supplied by 
reality—which is indeed the essence of poeti- 
cal invention. 

I cannot forbear adding a few lines of ano- 
ther personification of Winter, by the same 
great poet, although it adds little to the por- 
trait of this Being ; but his habitation and 
ministry are sketched in them with almost 
unrivalled sublimity. They are part of an 
address to the Greenlanders. 

But Winter arm’d with terrors here unknown, 
Sits absolute on his unshaken throne, 

Piles up his stores amidst the frozen waste, 
And bids the mountains he has built stand fast ; 
Beckons the legions of his storms away 

From happier scenes to make your land a prey ; 
Proclaims the soil a conquest he has won, 

And scorns to share it with the distant sun. 


Hope. 


This is very poetical and very well ; 
but it is imperfect. There is no allusion 
to the cheering (augmented) light of the 
moon, which is almost perpetual, like 
that of the sun in summer, nor to the 
clearness of the atmosphere after the 
snows have fallen: in the personification 
of a northern winter, some advantage 
might be taken of the general joy which 
(we speak on Russian authority) per- 
vades the whole people when the spow 
falls: the children at that time can hardly 
be kept within doors, but amuse them- 
selves with drawing about in mimick 
sledges their toys and other divers ons, 
Were we not justified, then, in consider- 
ing an acquaintance with the country of 
which a poet was native, as necessary to 
a fair estimate of his genius and his cor- 
rectness ? Certainly we should not re- 


| commend these incidents to an Finglish or 


to a Grecian poet; as soon would we 
recommend the Dutchman's emblem, a 
pair of scates, or the Aucient Roman, a 
wild goose. 

We should have thought this essay im- 
perfect had not Dr. A. alluded to the ree 
spective powers of painting and poetry in 
personification : with his sentiments on this 
subject we shall close our report on bis 
volume. 

In description of this phantom, (Death) 
however, Milton has surpassed all other poets, 
by a kind of indistinct sablimity, which 
sirong’y impresses the, imagination, perh: ps 
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the more on aceount of the exercise given 
to that faculty in billing up a draugh. 
loosely snetched. 
Vf shape it might be cali’d that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, Joist, or limb, 
Or subs ance might be cali’d that shadow seem'd, 
For each seem'd ether; black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as teu Furies, ter ible as Hel, 
And shook a dieadful dart; what seem'd his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
Par. L. \i. 666. 
Here is a striking example of the powers 
of poetry to excite grand and impressive 
images, which painting cannot follow, thouzh 
appealing to the sense which that art pecu- 
larly addresses. “The masty indistinctness of 
Outline in this shadowy figure, and its ques- 
tionable form and sabstance, which render 
it unfit for the determinate strokes of the 
neil, do not prevent the imagination from 
embodying a mass of black cloud, through 
which appear the obscure liveaments of a 
horrid phantom, sufficiently resembling the 


tended. 1 am aware that painung has at- 
tempted this ceineatioa, but according to iny 
perceptions, with litle success. 

is indeed true, that many images really 
sublime or beautiful in poetry, cannot suc. 
cessfully be transferred to painting; but the 
cause of this exists in the much more con- 
fired scope and range of the ;encil, and es- 
peciaily im its inability to depict motion or 
progressive change. Jt is likewise incapable 
of giving odequate ideas of unbounded mag- 
nitude, and that of indefinite outline which 
is fiequenily a striking circumstance in the 
creziions of fancy. Yet when a visible ob- 
ject is made the topic of description by a poet, 
and determinate lineaments are assigned to 
it, compared to those of known forms, 1 
cannot but think that the effect of transfer- 
ring these ideas to canvass is, on the whole, 
@ proper test of their congruity. Images 
ia that will not bear this proof, will as little bear 
the process an accurate mind in avempting 
" to embody them to the fancy; and this, in 
fect, is the resson why extravagant concep- 
tions in poetry do not long retain their inte- 
gest, but ase discarded with the other toys of 
4 pueriiity, 

In this sentiment we fally concur. We 
do not indeed adopt the luuicrous view of 
the subject, with Hogarth ; but we say, 

that descriptions, not implying motion, 
or sound, or other particulars inconsistent 
; with the powers of the pencil, are broaght 

to a very proper test,—-the next best tesi 

to reaiity—when the poet is desired to 

@elineaie the figure, &c. according to his 

conception, Some shorter essays coa- 
clude the yolume. 


poet’s conception to produce the effect he | 


Prey's Biblia Hebraica, 
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Biblia Hebraica ; secundum ultimam Edi- 
tionem Jos. Achia a Johanne Lensden, 
denuo recognitam, recensita atque ad Ma- 
soram, &c. ab Everardo Vander Hooght, 
&e. The Hebrew Bible, accoruing to the 
Edition of Vander Hoogit, by Joseph Sa- 
muel C.F. Frey. Parts 1. 11. Each 
pari 5s. 3d. common, 7s. 6d. royal paper. 

A Hebrew Bible is an arduous un- 
dertaking ; especially when the points are 
included, by which the intricacy of the 
press is greatly augmented. Only those 
who have obtained thei knowledge by ex- 
perience, can form a judgment on the 
extreme difficulty of rendering effectual 
the skill and attention of the reader for 
the press, when Hebrew is the matter: 
but when to thisis requisite incessant care 
to prevent wrong pointing, and to provide 
against accidents in working, after it has 
received the last revisiou,—the labour, 
or rather the anxiety, is beyond ordinary 
conception, and certeinly itis much bee 
yond the conception of the public. The 

Jews, nevertheless, will not, they say 

they can not, read other than pointed cos 

pies ; and there is undoubtedly so great a 

difference betweem reading by the eye, 

and reading aloud, to a number of audi+ 
tors, that they may be more in the right 
than is commonly supposed. To pro- 
pose a copy for the use of that people, 
therefore, implied the adoption of the 
pewts. Mr, Frey seems to have improved 
in the habit of attention to these trouble. 


some indispensables as jie advanced in his 


work ; aud we doubt not but what his 
labour, when concluded, will be thought 
creditable to himself, and to the society 
of which he is a well-known agent. As 
Mr. F. does not deviate into criticism, 
nor investigate, or even mark, various 
readings, but contents himself with pro- 
posing a fac simile of Vander Hooght, 
his undertaking is rather a performance 
for report, than for review. We heartily 
wish well to every attempt to diffuse the 
knowledge of the sacred writings, and 
certainly to attempts like the present. 

A history of the printing of Jewish books, 
esp-cially of the Scriptures, would con- 
tain much curious anecdote, The co- 
pies most in repute among that na‘ion 
are such as have been printed at Amster- 
dam, under the inspection of Spanish 
editors, The laborious and indefatigable 
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Hollander has been grafied on the judi- 
evous and long-devoled Spaniard, in order 
to produce such works as might meet the 
approbation of the learned. A few erra- 
ta ruin a whole edition: two cr thice va- 
riations, scarcely visible to eyes only com- 
monly learned, disgust the keen-sighted 
and dogmatic rabbis, ‘They have esta- 
blished rules, founded, as they say, on 
antient authority, which mark with the 
character of vicious, works of great la- 
bour, by reason of a small number of 
inadvertencies. Even Mr Herschell bim- 
self, though undeubtedly a rabbi of great 
learning, when engaged on the press, 
tails of strict legal accuracy ; and we have 
seen in a few pages of printing, superin- 
tended by him, nearly, or quite, a cen- 
tury of errors, inthe points, which had 
escaped his eye. We have never adopted 
the censure of Jerom, who accused the 
Jews of his day of having, intentionally, 
falsified their Bibles: we believe that they 
proposed by the establishment of rules so 
precise to do their utmost towards main- 
taining their integrity ; that this has al- 
ways succeeded, it would be ignorance 
or folly to affirm; as it would be the 
admission of a standing miracle, in per- 
petual operation, without enabling us to 
assign adequate causes. While, there- 
fore, we observe with pleasure the pro- 
gress of this editor, we should be glad to 
learn that his labours have proved accept- 
able to those for whom they are chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, in- 
tended. 

We take this opportunity of announc- 
ing the design of accommodating the 
Jews with the New Testament in He- 
brew; which it wi!l be renembered is 
an article not to be confined emong the 
Jews of cur own country, but equally de- 
sirable for those of foreign parts, through- 
out the-world ; to whom most assuredly, 
it will be a great curiosity, as well as a 
work of uncommon interest, 


The Memorial of General Sarrazin. Se- 
eond Edition. 8vo, Pp. 46. For the 
Author. London, 1811. 

Genera Sarrazin complains of 
eoldness and neglect in the treatment he 
has received from the British government. 
He says he has given value, and has re- 
ceived no equal valueinreturn. He has 


delivered notes, plans, and printed Looks 
40 am iinmense amount: videlicet, 


Account of the sums due to the unde:e 
written by the English government on the 
Ist of June, Bil. 

1. A pensiov forthe first five £ 


months of 8171 1.50 Q 
2. Remaining due for books 

and pamphlets gi8 15 
3. Indemnity for effects lost at 

Boulogne 10,000 O 
4. For notes and plans 50,000 QO 


£62,168 15 
Conformable to the account sent into the 
Foreign Office, London, the Ist of June, 
General SARRAZIN. 

He acknowledges the receipt ot about 
£000; which bears but a small pros 
portion to his delwered. As we have 
not seen the plans nor perused the notes 
in question, we must be silent on their 
real value. He addresses this Memorial 
to H. R. H. the Prince Regent; and 
demands 

«© Letters of naturalization. 

2. That his wife and his son be conste 
dered as prisoners of war 1) Froace 

#3. ‘Phat his rank of Licuienant-General 
be acknowledged from the 8th of October, 
1798, on which day he was exchanged in 
that quality fos General Sir Harry Burrard, 
agreeably to the cartel which is deposited at 
the Foreign Office, and consequently recog- 
nised as holding that rank by the English 
go. ernment, 

‘© 4. A pension of three ‘housand pounds 
sterling a year for life. 

5, Anindemnity of fen thousand pounds 
ste ling for his losses at’ Boulogne, enatle 
himito take a house suitable w his rank in 
Loudon as he had in France. 

6. A eapital of jifty thousand pounds 
sterling, in payment of his notes and plans.” 

We had meditated some time on the 
modesty of these demands betore we dise 
covered that this general is a Gascoon; 
immediately our perplexity vanished ; and 
knowing well that his country never allows 
two modest natives to flouri-h at the same 
time, we were convinced that it bad not 
in this instancedeparted froni its establish 
ed maxim. 

We have repeatedly acknowledged our 
inability to account for circumstances at. 
tending Bernadotte’s elewation, That he 
once had little presentiment of bis future 
fate, may be safely interred trom bis couns 
tryman’s story. The anecdote is worth 
preserving. 

About the end of May, 1794, 1! e Frenc’s 
calicd of Atdeunes, was encamped 
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near the river Sambre, on both sides of 
Baudribus’ farm, where was established the 
head-quarters of General Kleber. General 
Bernadotte, now prince regent of Sweden, 
and then colonel of the 72d regiment, com- 
manded the vanguard of the army. Having 
called on General Kleber for the service of 
his troops, he was informed the army shall 
execute a moveinent. Go fo the staff-office, 
said Kleber to Bernadotte, ask Sarrazin to 
deliver you the order tor your column, and 
bring it to me that mey sign it. I saw thea 
Bernadotte for the first time; his Gascoon 
accent convinced me that he was my country- 
man, and his good looking physioguomy gave 
me hope io forma friendship wih him. [t 
is easily conceived that our acquaintance was 
quickly settled. We promised to visit each 
other as often as possible. As soon as he had 
acquainted me with the intentions of Kleber, 
I wrote his order which was dispatched very 
soon, without disturbing our conversation. 
He broughtitt» Kleber, who signed it im- 
mediately without perasiog it. Bernadotte 
returned to the office with such a look of as- 
tonisimeat, that [ feared some reproach of 
Kleber had taken place. I begged him to 
explain the matter. He confessed that he 
was stupied that Kleber should sign so con- 
fidentially, and he begged the explanation, 
how it was possible that, although so young, 
I could be able to patin motion a great army. 
I wished not to speak to my new friend as a 
mountebank, and I showed him the cam- 
paigns in Flanders, by Marshal Luxem- 
bourg, the excelleot maps of Ferrari, and 
the atlas of the principal strong towns of the 
Low Countries. Then with a tone rather of 
regret, he said tome that he had refused the 
rank of Genera! two days age, tecause he 
thought himse'f not learned enough to fulfil 
the duties of that situation. 1 laughed 
heartily at his modesty, so seldom practised 
by the Gascoons, and I assured him, that 
siould he accept, he would be a great deal 
superior to those drunkards, Vezu, Charbo- 
nier, Fromentin, &c. &c. ** Since you are 
ef such an opinion,” replied Bernadotte 
sharply, * should I be offered again, I shall 
accept.” [1 communicated this avowal to 
Kleber, who the same day got him named 
general by the representatives of the conven- 
tion, Who were at the head-quarters. 


Peace with France! Ships, Colonjes, and 
Commerce ; Bankruptcies considered ; Sir 
Frincis Burdett ; some Light thrown on the 
Causes of the Riots, April, 1810; Bullion 
Report; Circulating Medium ; Peninsula ; 
Prophecies. 8vo. pp. 44. Price 2s. Gd. 
London, Murray, 1812. 


We are men of peace: of course 


Peace with France ! 
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the opening paragraph of this pamphlet 
was not likely to meet our unqualified ap- 
probation. 


By the following brief observations, it is 
proposed to demonstrate, that, under the 
present political circumstances of Europe, 
Peace with France, on any terms whatever, 
would inevitably prove the DESTRUCTION of 
the British empire. 


The author proceeds to assert and re- 
assert this proposition : his authority we 
believe centers in himself; so that if his 
own word may be taken, his “ brief ob- 
servations’ ‘‘ demonstrate” bis proposi- 
tions;—-and if his ipse divit is convine- 
ing, his readers must be convinced. 

As we have always been of opinion that 
the scale on which the property (and in- 
come) tax is gathered is a bad one, we 
give this, or any other writer, leave to 
propose a betier. Weconceive from his 
recommendation of the following gradu- 
ation that he is not a member of ‘ the 
higher classes.”” 

I shall suppose a person of 5001. per ann. 
competent to pay SOl., let that standard go on 
to 100U!. per ann.; above that sum let the 
standard gradually increase, say a half per 
cent, each 10001. from 1000 to 2000 would 
then pay 105 percent.; 2000 to 3000, 
per cent.; 3000 to 4000, 11% per cent. ; 
4000 to 5000, 12 per cent; 5000 to 6000, 
12! per cent. ; GUOO to 7000, 13 percent. ; 
7000 to 8000, 134 per cent. ; 8000 to goo0, 
14 percent. ; Q0CO to 10,000, 14} per cent.; 
10,000 to 20,000 15 per cent. ; 20,000 to 
30,000, 20 per cent. ; 30,000 to 40,000, 
25 per cent. ; 40,000 to 50,000, 30 percent... 
50,000 to 60,000 and upwards, 333 per cent. 
Still, under such regime, the higher classes 
would be the least burdened ; inasmuch, as 
it is obvious, that the resources of economy 
are more open and practicable to them than to 
the lower, who, with every exertion, on cir- 
cumscribed means, find it difficult to meet 
the common demand of necessaries in the 
most frugal way; whereas an income of 
10,0001. by the above scale, would leave 
85501, which cannot be supposed incom- 
measurate with a most respectable establish- 
ment. Much less can it be said, that an in- 
come of 100,0001. could not make a shift to 
live with abundant eclat on 66,0001.! Or 
who will say, that a Lord Chancellor, either 
as to dignity or otherwise, would starve on 
20,0001. per ann., applying the surplus of 
office, perhaps as much more, to the exigen- 
cies of government. 


This is analogous to the scale by which 
the tax on windows is collected. 
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The Speeches of the Hon. Thomas Erskine 
(now Lord Erskine) when at the Bar, on 
subjects connected with the Liberty of the 
Press and against Constructive Treasons. 
Collected by Ridgway. 3 Vols. 8vo. Price 
£1 10s. Ridgway. London. 18i1. 


Ir does not appear that this collec- 
tion is sanctioned by the revision or su- 
perintendence of Lord Erskine himself. 
It does not wear a legal air; but is as we 
conjecture a reprint of such publications 
as were sent abroad at the time when the 
causes here instituted were the subjects of 
public curiosity and expectation. They 
are as well done as circumstances allowed. 
They are not distinguished, generally 
speaking by deep legal research ; but ra- 
ther by an eloquence calculated to effect 
their purpose on the occasion, Though 
we might have been better pleased had 


they come to us in more technical and au- 
thoritative form, yet we shall be glad to | 


see the series—for the publisher proposes 
another volume—completed, 

The traveller who having accomplished 
an arduous journey, looks back from the 
top of some eminence, and contemplates 
the course he has taken, may compare 
himself to a man who has occupied a 
public station in life. He will mark 


The Speeches of the Hon. Thomas Erskine. 


his ups and his downs ; the direct road | 


here; the sinuosities of it there ; in some 
places sound and fair travelling, in others 
bogs and sloughs, but arrived at ease and 
safety he will congratulate himself on 
having overcome all difficulties, and will 
find his present enjoyments enhanced by 
the recollection of his past adventures. 
These volumes will prove to posterity, 
that their fathers of the present day, had 
many arduous and troublesome legal dis- 
cussions before them,—that the public 
events of the times were fruitful in the 
consequences attending heated passions 


chiet was capable of assuming shapes 
not easily to be detected, —yet, that there 
were persons who ventured to unmask 
mischief ; while attempts to violate the 
British Constitution whether by force or 
fraud, were happily resisted by legal 
process and legal abilities. Another 
inference will be drawn by posterity ou 
which we could dwell with pleasure 
as truly honourable to our times, we mean, 


the prevalence of so much consideration 
for the respectability of the profession, 
and for the situation in which counsel en- 
gaged on each side stand, to the almost 
extinction of abuse or personality. Even 
accusing pleaders demonstrate can- 
dour in addressing the jury, which differs 
greatly from the hard-mouthed in- 
vectives of former periods; perhaps they 
are aware that juries are now, as the pub- 
lic certainly is, better instructed in ge- 
neral knowledge, and more fully acquaint- 
ed with legal questions, than in centuries 
past. Certainly, this mildness has a be- 
neficial effect on the country at large ; 
and it softens the issue, when a jury dis- 
appoints the fervent, and apparently well 
grounded expectations of the pleader. 

None of these causes is for a light 
matter. From the first of them, thecase 
of Capt. Baillie, to the last of them the 
long trial of Hardy, each has some ques- 
tion connected with it, which imparts 
an interest, sufficient to justify the elo- 
quence it calls forth. The circumstances 
then notorious, give additional interest to 
several, in the feelings of those, who 
like ourselves, can remember them, Of 
such we can only say, that for the good 
of our country, we heartily pray that 
they may be the last of their kind, and 
never may their counterparts lay duties so 
heavy on judge, jury and counsel. 

{t is due to the character of Lord E. 


| to record so much of his pleadings as may 


exhibit him in the character of a membar 
ot his profession ; also hisavowal uf Chris- 
tianity, and his judgment on the people of 
England. The first we take from his 
defence of Tom Paine’s ** Rights of Man,” 
the second from his accusation of that 
writer's ‘* Age of Reason.” 

I will for ever, at all hazards, assert the 
dignity, independence, and integrity of the 
Engiish Bar; without which, impartial jus- 
tice, the most valuable part of the English 


DS constitution, can have no existence. From 
and perverted imaginations ;—that mis- 


the moment that any adyocate can be per 
mitted to say, that he wi/d or will wot stand 
between the crown and the subject arraigned 
in the court where he daily sits to practise, 
from that moment the liberties of England 
areatanend. If the advocate refuses to de= 
fend, from what he may thiak of the charge 
or of the defence, be assumes the character of 
the judge; nay, he assumes it before the hour 
of judgment; aad in proportion to his rank 
and reputation, puts the beavy influence of, 
pethaps, a mistaken opinion inte the sca 
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against the accused, in whose favour the be- 
nevolent principle of law makes all 
presumptions, and which commands the very 
yudve to ve Dis counsel. 

The following sentiments were thought, 
—as they always will be thought—peca- 
liarly honourable to the learned speaker 
who avowed them. 

For my own part, Gentlemen, I have been 
ever deeply devoied to the truths of christia- 
nity ; and my firm belief in the Holy Gospel 
is by no means owing to the prejudices of 
education (though | was religiously educated 
by the best of parents), bot has arisen from 
the fullest and most continued reflections of 
my riper years and understanding. It forms 
at this moment the great consolation of a 
life, which, as a shadow, passes away ; and 
withoutit, L should consider my long course 
of health and prosperity (too long, perhaps, 
and too uninterrupted to be good for any man) 
ouly as the dust which the wind scattereth, 
and rather as a snare than as a blessing. 

But it seems this is an AGE OF REASON, 
and the time and the person are at last arrived, 
that are to dissipate the errors which have 
overspread the past generations of ignorance. 
The believers in christianity are many, but it 
belongs to the few that are wise to correct 
theircredu ity. Belief is an act of reasoa, 
and superior reason may, therefore, dictate to 
the weak. Jn running the mind along the 
long list of sincere and devout christians, | 
cannot help lamenting that Newton had not 
lived to this day, to have had his shallowness 
filled up with this new flood of light. But 
the subject is tor awful for irony. I will 
speak plainly and directly. Newton was a 
christian !—Newton, whose mind burst forth 
from the fetiers fastened by nature upon our 
finite conceptions—Newton, whose science 
was truth, and the foundation of whose know- 
ledge of it was philosophy—not those vision- 
ary and arrogan: presumptions which too often 
usurp its nae, but philosophy resting upon 
the basis of mathematics, which, like figures, 
cannot lie—Newton, who cartied the line 
and rule to the uttermost barriers of creation, 
and explored the principles by which all crea- 
ted mater exists, and is heid together. Bui this 
extraordinary man, in the mighty reach of his 


mind, overlooked, perhaps, the errors, which | 
e@ minuter investigation of the created things | 
on this garth might have taught him. What | 
shall then be said of the great Mr. Boyle, 


who looked into the organic structure of ali 
matier, even to the imanimate substances 
which the foot treads upon ?—Sach a men 
may be supposed to have been equally quali- 
fied with Mr. Paine to look up 
ture 10 nature’s God. Yet the result of all 
his contemp ations was the most confirmed 
and devout belief in all which the other holds 


in contempt, as despicable and drivelling sue. 
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| perstition —But this error migtt, perhaps, 
arise trom a want of due attention the 
foundations of buman jadament, and the 
siructure of that understanding witen God 
has givensus for the investigitioa of auth — 
Let that question be answered by Mr Locke, 
who, tothe bighest of devouon and 
adoration, was a ebristian—Mir. Loeke, woose 
olfice was to detect the errors of thinking, by 
going up to the very fountains of thoucht, 
aud to cireet into the proper track of reason. 
ing, the devious mind of man, hy showing 
him its whole process, from the first percep. 
tions of sense io the last conclusions of tative 
cination :—pniting a upon false opinion, 
by practical rules for the conduct of human 
judgment. 

But these men, it may be said, were only 
deep thinkers, and lived in their closcts, une 
accustomed to the traffic of the world, and to 
the laws which practically regulate mankind, 
Gentlemen, in the place where we now sit 
to administer the justice of this great country, 
the never-to-be-forgotten Sir Matthew Hale 
presided ;—whose faith in christfani'y is an 
exalted commentary upon its truth and 
son, and whose life was a giorious example 
of its fruits ;—whose justice, drawn from the 
pure fountain of the christian dispensation, 
will be, in all ages, a subject of the highest 
reverevee and admiration. But it is sad by 
the author, that the christian fable is but the 
tale of the more ancient superstitions of the 
world, and may be easily detected by a pro- 
per understanding of the mythologies of the 
Heathens.—Did Milton understand those 
mythologies ?—Was he less versed than Mr. 
Paine in the superstitions of the world >No, 
they were the subject of his immortal song, 
and though shut out from ail recurrence to 
them, he poured them forth trom the stores 
ofa memory rich with all that man ever 
knew, and laid them in their order as the 
illustration of seal and exalied faith, the une 
questionable source of that fervid genius, 
which has east a kind of shade upon all the 
other works of wan— 

He pass'd the bounds of flaming space, 

Where Angels trenible while they gaz-— 

He saw,—nll, blasted with excess of lignt, 

He clos’d his cycs in endless nig) 

But it was the light of the Bopy only that 
was extinguished: The CrLessLAL 
** shone inward, and enabled um 
** the ways of God to man.” 

Further on, says our s irited advocae + 

The people of Englind are a religions pede 
ple, and, with the ble-siug of Gad, so Far 
AS IP IS IN MY POWER, | WLLL LEND my 
ALD TO THEM 80 

‘To every lawyer we ald the au oe 
whe.” 
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Some Modern Principles of Education, 
considered in a Sermon preached in the 
Chapel of the Asylum for Fewsale Orphans, 
Lambeth, Dec. 1, 1811. By Laurence 
Gardner, M, A. 8vo. pp. 31, price ls. Od. 
London, Rivingtons, 1811, 


The immediate occasion of this dis- 
course was the recurrence of that period 
at which this excellent institution bestows 
a reward of five guineas ov every orphan 
of the charity, who after seven years ser- 
vice produces a certificate of her good 
conduct. Generally from tour to six 
young women atteud together, at such 
tines, to return thanks for the protection 
and favours they have received trom this 
Asylum. The preache? takes this oppor- 
tunity of enforcing on members of the 
national church the support of national 
societies for educating children and youth. 
He argues against some of the objections 
made to the early instruction of children 
in the principles of relig‘on, in a very can- 
did and rational manner. He might have 
gone much further ; for those acquainted 
with the human heart know well, that if 
the love of God do not, in some degree, 
occupy it early, the love of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, will fill up the 
vacancy. Hence, too, the evident ab- 
surdity of hoping that parents, themselves 
ignorant and unfeeling in religion, should 
impart religious instruction to their off- 
spring. 

Observe, that we are now speaking of the 
education of the poor; and it there be ove 
position which shews more clearly than any 
other the toial inadequacy and untenableuess 
of the system I am considering, it is this: 
Leave the religious education of the children 
to their parents !!—In a variety of instances, 
unfortunately for the interests of society no 
less than for those of the children, this must 
necessarily be the case; but the great pre- 
sumption is, that, when it is, they are to- 
tally uninstructed in these important points ; 
the parents are either, from a want of edu- 
cation themselves, unable to insiruct them, 
or they have vo inclination, or, voremitting- 
ly engaged in hard and laborious employ. 
ments, they have no leisure or opportunity 
to do it.—I trust I speak with no unbecoming 
disrespect of the common orders of maukind , 
they have their usefulness and consequence in 
society as obviously und decidedly as the 
highest ; but it is impossible to have been at 
ali an observer of their manners aud capaci- 


Gardner's Modern Principles of Education, 


utterly unfit to be instructors in matters of 
religion. [tis io mumberless cases 10 more 
withta their reach, without much and res 
peated assistance, to give an accurate and reas 
sonable account of many of the arucles of out 
farth or doctrines of our coureb, it would 
be to discuss with precision a subject they 
never heard of. blow then ts it possible for 
them to explain these to others, or to impart 
to their children a knowledge of truths of 
which they have only themselves a most ime 
pertect and inadequate conception, 


Hence the preacher infers the necessity 
of national schools, to communicite ine 
struction 4u the national religion. He adds, 


We have no conception of any national 
establishments in this country unconnected 
with the national religion. Lt enters into all 
our forms of law and justice, it consututes a 
principal feature in the qualifications of our 
inonaich, and of ali those of every order and 
degree in authority under bim. Tt gives a 
particular tone and character to the inhabie 
tants of our country : it enters into their feels 
ings, their habits, their manners, and dispose 
sitions, and appears to me more essentially to 
make them what they are, than all the exe 
ternal circumstances united for which they 
may be distinguished. Jmpressed by these 
sentiments, and with this view of the sube 
ject, itis to me a matter of the greatest astoe 
nishment how any system, more especially 
one of education, can be supposed to deserve 
public and national encouragement, the funs 
damental priaciple of whieh is the exclusion 
of our National Profession of Faith from its 
reculations aud orders. If education is to da 
any thing, it is to train the rising generation 
to those habits and duties to which they wilk 
be called when they enter into life. It is not 
meiely to teach them to read and write, but 
to impart to them a distinct sense of the obli+ 
gations they owe their God, their Country, 
their Neighbour, and themselves; and this, 
not simply according to any general and ale 
stract meaning of the terms, but with partie 
cular reference to the prevailing optnians and 
sentiments of that country in which they are 
born, by the laws of which they are protecs 
ted, and in which they will most probably 
live and die. 

Under the influence of these sentiments it 
was that the young women, who this day 
present themselves before you, were trained 
and educated within these walls. We found 
them poor, and helpless, and ignorant, and 
we received thei into this House of Refuge. 
We elothed, and fed, and gave them a knows 
ledge of all those useful occupations which 
were most likely to make them valuable sere 
vants and good members of society: and, ia 
more immediate reference to our present sub- 


ties, and not at once to perceive that they are 


ject, instructed them in all essential 
4 
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Articles of the Christian Fairh, as_ professed 
in the Church established in this country. 
H, We left them not in a vain and useless pur- 
‘| suit of that religion best suited to their tastes 
and fancies. We knew the absolute necessity 
there was of some more powerful motive, 
than the mere obligations of reason, to check 

their headstrong passions, to govern their 
d wayward propensities, to restrain them froin 
evil, and to direct them in the road which 
Jeace h uno peace. We taught, therefore, 
it by all those means which we believed to be 
' most efficacious to impress them strongly on 
their minds, the great principles and duties 
of our National Faith: from the moment in 
which we received them under our care, we 
impressed our Creeds and Catechism on their 
memory, and we taught them daily to offer 
up their prayers and praises in the house of 
4 the Lord: and the happy consequence has 

been, that, thus brought up and educated in 
t the way in which we believed they ought to go 
| they have not departed fiom it. It is now 
4 seven years since these young women quitted 
our immediate protection; they have since 
that time been engaged in useful and respec- 
table services: and each of them brings this 
day a testimonial, from those best able to 
give it, of segularity, sobriety, and general 
propriety of conduct. 

The establishment within the walls of 
which we now stand, and for which we most 
earnestly and anxiously implore a aid, is 
exclusively a British one: British in design, 
and British in execution: our object is to 
train and educate children, who without our 
assistance would not, probably, be educated 
at all, in the doctrines, discipline, and duties 


of our National Faith............... 
Young Women!—lI would yet say one 
" single word to you, and T have done. You 


have repeatedly dwelt, doubtless, with great 
thankfuluess upon the blessings you received 
in this house, You recollect how wretched, 
and poor, and friendless you were when it 
opened to you its hospitable doors ; you re- 
member when there was no one to feed, and 
Al clothe, aud protect you, and we rendered 
if you the best services we had te offer. Beyond 
all question you have ofien thought of these 
things, of the happy days you spent when 
i shielded by this roof, and of the contrast be- 
tween your then situation and the one you 
had quitied, But remember that of all the 
blessings you received, none bears the smal- 
lest comparison with that derived from a vir- 
tuous and religious education. Without the 
assistance of this Establishment’, in all pro- 
bability you would have remained as igno- 
rant and uninsiructed as it unheppily found 

you: but by its means you had right princi- 

ples of houesty, virtue, chastity, impressed 
vpon your minds; and you were thoroughly 
grounded in what faith, aud ia the doctrines 
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of that religion which is able lo save our souls. 
As then you have learnt these things, so con- 
tinue to practise them. As you have received 
of us how you ought to walk, and to please 
God, so abound more and more. Hold fast, 
steadily and zealously, that form of sound 
words, and worship which you were taught 
in this place, adorning the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things. Remember those who 
have spoken unto you the word of life, whose 
Saith follow. thas made millions happy in 
this world, and will make millions in that 
which is to come. May it make you happy 
in both! and may God Almighty preserve 
and bless you here and hereafter! ! 


Elegantie Latine ; or Rules and Exer- 
cises illustrative of elegant Latin Style ; 
intended for the Use of the middle and 
higher Classes of Grammar Schools. [By 
Dr. Valpy.] 3d, Edit. Longman and Co. 
18il. 


We feel no hesitation in adding our 
applause to that which has already been 
bestowed on this useful work by the 
most judicious tutors. It appears to us 
to answer its purpose well ; and to be 
highly deserving of confidence and cou- 
sultation. It is precisely because Dr. 
Valpy’s reputation can suffer nothing by 
our animadversions that we take this op- 
portunity of desiring in all teachers of fo- 
reign languages, the most solicitous at- 
tention to our own English tongue. We 
would not willingly place before a boy 
whose powers of distinction are of course 
imperfect, the barbarous phrase, ‘ J would 
be loth to make thee to be beaten :” the 
sentence certainly requires to cause ; and 
so the Dr. himself explains it afterwards : 
would not willingly cause that... ..” 
We submit, also, whether the compara- 
tive such is not incomplete without as ; 
such as: ** lam not sucha man, that { 
should utter a falsehood ;" transpose the 
word—** am not a man such that I should 
utter” — the imperfection is obvious : “ 
am not a man such ay [that 1) should 
utter”"—The Dr. felt this in a following 
example : ‘© We must use swch liberality, 
as may profit friends, and Lurt 1.0 one. .”’ 
‘© Atlas was made as grect a mountain, 
as he was aman.” We should have pre- 
ferred had been instead of the second 
was: paruy to avoid the repetition, but 
much more because of the di-crepancy of 
the times referred to; for, when Atlas 


was made a mountain, the action of mak- 
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ing being completed, he was no longer a 
man; his humanity was ended ; but he 
had been aman, though he was subse- 
quently a mountain. Had it stood, ‘* Atlas 
is made a mountain such as he was a man,” 
the is and was being synchronous, this 
correction would not apply. 

Taese hints are intended for the benefit 
of the public. We have observed with 
concern so loose a style, such imperfect 
construction of sentences increasing among 
our writers, especially among those who 
compose for our public journals, that we 
deem it a duty to call the attention of our 
able men, men in whom such trips are 
mere accidents, to a considerate use of 
words and terms. Should that slovenly 


mode of composition prevail which dis- | 


graces certain papers, our language will 
shortly become any thing but English. 


LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 


particulars of works in hand, or published, for | 


enserlion in this department of the work. 
WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


AGRICULTURE, 

The Planter’s Kalendar; or, the Nurseryman 
and Forester’s Guide, in the Operations of the 
Nursery, the Forest, and the Grove ; will spee- 
dily be published by Walter Nicul, author of the 
Gardener's Kalendar, the Villa Garden Directory, 

This Kalendar will be preceded by observations 
on the proper situations and soils fora nursery ; 
on the situations and soils fit for forest and grove 
plantations ; on situations for woods and copses ; 
on the kinds of trees to be cultivated in forests, 


Register. [27 


Subscribers.’ A Connected Series of Essays, af- 
fording, among other valuable and curious In- 
formation, a comprehensise and authentic. Detail 
of the Phenomena of ‘Time, the Mannerin which 
it has been computed, divided, subdivided, and 
regulated, from the earliest Periods of Antiquity. 
With an Etymological Description of the Titles of 
each Division now and formerly in Use; a fulland 
historical Account of the various Instruments that 
have been invented for registering its Flight, re- 
cording Events, and every other important Parti- 
cular connected with that Subject. 

To which is added, as intimately connected 
with the foregoing, a complete historical Account 
of the Days marked and particularly noticed ia 
the Reformed Calendar, or otherwise distinguished 
by their Appropriatiun, adapted peculiarly to the 
ensuing, and applying also to every successive 
Year ; with the Causes of their Observance, and 
the Ceremonies-by which they are commemo- 
rated: also a copious Description of the most re- 
markable national and local Customs, proverbial 
Expressions, emblematical Devices yet retained 5 
the Origin and Object of which are but litde an- 
derstood, and can only be collected from the la- 
borious Examination of ancient Manuscripts and 
Records, not within general Access. 

The whole enlivened by pertinent historical, 
classical, and other interesting Anecdotes, illus- 
trative of the various Points under Di.quisition, $0 


; as to render the Work amusing, while it affords 


| will be added. 


groves, and woods, in the park, and in hedge- | 
rows; andon the value of timbeys, and the ad- | 


vantages to be derived from planting. It will then 
exhibit the manner of raising all kinds of forest 
trees and hedge-plants trom seeds ; nursing and 
preparing them for planting out; the preparation 


of the ground in tne forest, the grove, and the | 


park, intended for planting ; the manner of tenc- 
ing these plantations ; and the culture of fences in 
gencral ; the methods of planting, pruning, thin- 
ning, and otherwise cultivating young plantations ; 
the manner of thinning and reclaiming neglected 
plantations ; and the method of forming new, and 


useful and important Information to Youth, to 
whom it is immediately addressed, and a pleasing 
ready Book of Reference to the Studious in gene- 
ral, for whose particular Service a copious Index 
By John Brady, Kennington 
Green, Surrey. 

DRAMA. 

The new edition of Biographica Dramatica, in 
three octavo volumes, will suon appear. 

The Rev. James Plumptre has made consider- 
able progress in printing his English Drama Purie 
fied, and it will appear early in the spring. 

EDUCATION. 

To be published in the Course of the Month, 
in 8vo, An Essay on Chrisuan Education. By 
the late Mrs. Trimmer. 

Mr. John Rippingham, of Westminster School, 
will shortly publish, Rules for English Composi- 
tion, and particularly for Themes, in a duode- 
cimo volume. He has also in the press, a Trams- 
lation of Longinus, with critical and explanatory 
notes, in an octavo volume. 

Mr. Thomas Clarke has nearly ready for publi- 


' cation, a Treatise on Arithmetic, with Strictures 


| 


of Cultivating od woods and copses ; so as to form | 


a complete assistant to tHe operative and patiiotic 
planter. 

Mr, -Thomas Elaynes, of Oundle, will soon 
publish a Treatise on the improved Culture of the 
Suawberry, Raspberry, and Gocsebury. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

Speedily will be published, by Subceription, in 

two volumes large octavo, price One Guinea to 


on the Nature of the Elementary Instruction con- 
tained in English Works on that Science. 
GEOLOGY. 


A Memoir on the Basalt of Saxony, with Ob- 
servations on the Origin of Basaitic Rocks ia 


| general. By J. F. Daubuisson, Member of the 
| National Institute, &c. Translated, with Notes, 


by Patrick Neil, As M. Secretary of the Werne- 
rat Socicty, is in readiness for publication. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 
A Commentary on the Election Laws, as they 
relate to the Representation of Scotland in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdum ot Creat Brie 
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tain and Ircland. By Robert Bell, Esq. Lecturer 
on Conveyancing, appointed by the Society «1 
Writers to the Signet; 1s at press, 

The sixth edtion of Beawe,’ Lex Mercatoria, 
considerably improved by Mr. Chitty, in 
Qu: rio volumes, is nearly ready for publication. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGFRY. 

Dr. Jotin Barclay will shordy publish a Des- 

of the Arteries, in an octavo volume. 
MINERALOGY. 

A System Miveralogy. By Robert Jameson, 
Professor of Natural Uistory in the University ot 
Edinbureh. Tiree volumes 8vo. The second 
edition; with numerous Plates, illustrative of t 
warious Crystahizetions that occur im the Mineral 
Kingdom, of the Structu e of the Earth, aad of 
the Form and Structure cf the Organic Remaius 
which it contains ; nearly ready, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Blagdon nos in the press, in two duode- 
@imo volumes, about Four Thousand Quo ations, 
principa.ly trom ancie .t authors, with appropriaie 
tsansiations in English. 

Mr. George Dyer has nearly ready for pullica- 
tion, a Histors of the University of Cambiidge, 
including the lives of the Founders, with ilus- 
trative engravings. It will be in two volumes, in 
Quarto and in ociavo, ty match with Chalmers’ 
History of Oxfor'. 

Shipwrecks an¢ Disasters at Sea. Three vols. 
Svo. will scon appear. This work is coll:cted 
from the most au:hentic sources of information, 
ancient and modern, and will contain an account 
of the most eventful Simpwrecks from the earliest 
period to the present day. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale, author of a Portrai- 
ture of Methodistn, is engaged on a Portraiture 
of the Roman Catholic Religion; with an Ap- 
x, containing a Summiusy of the Laws a:ainst 

pists, and a Review of the Catholie Question of 
Emancipation. 

Soon will be published, A view of the Political 
State of Scotland at Michaelmas /811 + compre- 
hending the Roll of Freeholdess at that Period, 
with a State of the Votes at the Last Election for 
each County; an Abstiact of the Leets of the 
Royal Burghs, with a Srate of the Votes, and the 
Names of the Delegates from each Burgh, at the 
Last Election for the District. ‘To which is pre- 
fixed, an Introductory Account of the Form of 
Pioccdure at Elections to Parliament for Scotland. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPIY. 

Speedily will be published, by Constable, Edin- 
Burgh, and Longmav, London. Outlines of a 
Course of Natura! Philosophy, Part 1. By John 
Playtair, F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Poilosuphy m the University of 
Edinburgh. Sve. 

NOVELS. 

The late Mrs. Helme left a novel ready for the 
and if is expected to appear carly ia nest 

oth, 


POETRY. 
The Sonnets and other poetical works of Alfieri, 
@te preparing fot publicasiog, under the superin- 
teadance of ba. ‘Lowe 


The Public will soon be gratified by a Poem, 
entitled * Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,” in Spen- 
ser's stanza, trom the pen of Lord Byron. It is 
said to have been written at various times in some 
of the most interesting parts of Grecce, ard several 
of the stanzas actually ins ght of Mount Parnassus. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Mr. Charles Ganilh’s Inquiry mro the various 
Systems of Political Economy is translating by 
Mr. D. Boileau, with additional notes. 

THEOLOGY. 


Tn the Press, a new edition of Dr. Evans’s Ser- 
mo: s on the Christian Temper, in 2 vols. 12mo, 

The Rev. Owen Manning, late vicar of Godal- 
ming, bas left for pub ication some Sermons on 
Various important sabjects, which will shortly 
aj pear in two octavo volumes. 

Mr. Sivics has in the press a v lume of Sermons, 
which will inelude his funeral Sermon tor Mr. 
Spencer, 

The Rev. Thomas Wintle, author of a Com- 
menvary On Daniel, has in the press, Chiistian 
Ethics, consisting of Discourses on the Beatitudes, 
&c. in two o¢ avo volumes. 

The Rev. C, Powlett wl! shortly publish, the 
Father's Reasons for being a Christian. 

To be published this Month, a new and correct 
Edition, handsomely printed in 3 vol. 8vo. of the 
Discourses of Dr. George Horne, late Loid Bishop 
of Norwich, 

At Press, Lectures upon Portions of the Old 
Testament, intended to illustrate Jewish History 
and Seripture Characters. By George Hill, D.D. 
I.R.S, Ed. Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrew's, one of the Ministers of that City, and 
one cf his Majesty’s Chaplains. 

In the course of this Month will be published, 
in one volume, 8vo. Price 12s, A Defence of 
Modern Calwinism: containing an Examination 
of the Bishop of Lincoln’s Work, entitled a Refu- 
tation of Calvinism. By Edward Williams, D.D. 
The Contents of this Work are briefly stated to be 
thus arranged :—Chap. 1. Avowed Sentiments of 
the Bishop on Original Sin, Free-Will, and the 
Operations of the Holy Spirit, examined.—Chap. 
Il. Avowed Seutiments of the Bishop on Regene- 
ration, Justification, Faith, and Good Works, 
examined.—Chap. III. Avowed Sentiments of the 
Bishop on Redemption and Predestination, exa- 
mined.—Chap. 1V. Some Things ascribed to Cal- 
Vinists which are not applicable to them.—Some 
which belong to no existing Sec’ of Christians — 
Some in a sense which they disown.—Some which 
are peculiar to other Sects.—Chap. V. Quotations 
from te Fathers, examined.—Some which have 
no bearing on the points in question.—Some 
which militate against the Bishop's avowed prin- 
Ciples.<-Some doubtful in expression, but not in 
unscriptuial both in language 
and sentiment —Chap. VI. An Inquiry into the 
Grounds of the Incunsistencics apparent in the 
Bishop's avowed Sentiments, and in his Quota- 
tons fiom the Fathers.—The misapplication of 
Terms.—A-sumed prine pies of Moral Obligation. 
—Enroneous views sespecting the Divine Prerogas 
tive, -— Wrong notions respecting the ultimate 
sources of Virtue and Vice.—The want of requie 
acquainiance with reconciling principles.— 


Chap. Vi. Conclusion, in which are recom- 
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mended, for success in our Inquiries after Reli-g 
gious Tiuth, more extensive Information, the 
Cultivation of Christian Candour, of Religious 
Practice, and especially of a devotional Temper. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Mr. J. J. Park, of Hampstead, has announced 
his intention of publishing by Subscription, a 
Fopogapbical and Historical Ace unt of that 
Plac, in one velume 8vo. accompanied with en- 
giaviugs 3 Commanicauons ase earnestly solicited 
by him. 

A Description af the Island of Java, fiom An- 
jens Bay the Scrarcot to Batavia, cons 
taiuing us Natasal History, Miveraogy, &c. iy 
the piess. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Mr. Johu Miwe, author of a Treatise on the 
Mi.cialogy Detbyshire, will shortly publish a 
Naratv. of tus Voyage to the Rio de la Plata, 
and ot his Travels in Brasil, from 1804 0 1810. 
The princpal part of bis work relates to the inte- 
no: of Brasid, where no Enghshman was ever 
before pe:mi'ted to travel, and particularly to the 
goid a.d diamond distrets, Which he investigated 
by order of the Punce Regent of Portugal, 

Mr. John alt has in the press Voyages and 
Trave's in 1809-10-11; contain’ng observations 
on Gibsaitar, Sardinia, &c. in a quarto voiume, 
with Curee engravings. 

Mons. C. Tombe’s Voyage to the East-In- 
dies, during the years 1802 to 1806, including an 
Account cof the Caps, the Isles or Mauritius, 
Bourbon, Java, Bauda, and the City of Batavia, 
with Notes by M. Sonnini, is printing in English, 
from a transiation by Mr. Blagdon, in two octavo 
volumes, with numerous piates, 


WORKS PUBLISHED, 


AGRICULTURE. 
Agriculture Defended: in Answer to a “ Com- 
parative Statement of the Food produced trom 
Arable and Grass tand, with Observauions on the | 


late Luclosures, published by the Rev. Luke Hes 
lup, Archdeacon of Bucks.” Inscribed to the 
Land-inldcis of the United Kingdom of Great 


Biitain and Ireland, by Philarator. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Evening Amusements ; or, the Beauties of the | 
Heavens dispayed; in which the striking Ap- | 
pearances to be observed in various Evenings | 
during the Year 1812, are described. By William | 
Fiend, Esq. M. A. Actuary of the Rock Lite | 
Assurance Company, and late Feilow of Jesus | 
Coilege, Cambridge. 33. 


BLOGRAPHY. 


The Life of the Rt. wey. John Hough, D.D. | 
wccessively Bishop of Oxtord, of Lichfield and | 
Coventry, and of Worcester formerly President 
of St. Mary Magdalen Coliege, Oxtord, in the 
of Janes contaising mony of his Let- 
ters, and ical Notices of several Peisons 


Wis whem he was conngsied. By Joba Wilmot, 


Esq. With engravings, £1, Is. 6d.; and 
on fine paper, £2. 2s, 

The Life of John Knox: containing Illustra« 
tions of the History of the Reformation in Scot- 
land; with Biozraphical Notices of the princ:pal 
Reformers, and Sketches of the Progie-s of Lites 
rature in Scotland, during a great Part of the 
Sixteenth Century. To which is subjoined an 
Appendix, consisting of Letters and orbcr Papers, 
never before published. By Thomas M:Crie, 
nister ot the Gospel, Edinburgh. 8vo, 12s, royal 
paper £1, ts. 

DRAMA. 


The Third Volume of A Series of Plays; in 
which it as attempted to delineate the stronger 
Passions of the Mind; cach Passion being the 
Subject of a Tragedy anda Comedy. By Joanna 
Baillie. Qs. 

EDUCATION. 


IiJustrations of Rhvthmus: Selections for the 
Hiustration of a Course cf Instructions on the 
Rhythmus and Utterance of the English Lane 
guage ; with an Introductory Essay on the Appli- 
cation of Khythmical Science to the Treatment of 
Impediments, and the Improvement of our Na- 
tional Ovatery 3 and an Elementary Analysis of 
the Science and Practice of Elocution, Composi- 
tion, &c. By John Thelwall, Esq. Professor of 
the Science and Practice of Elocution. 8vo. 10s.6d 


HISTORY. 

Memoirs of Joan d’Arc, or du Lys, commonly 
cailed the Maid of Orleans ; chiefly from the 
French of the Abbé Langlet Du Fresnoy, with aa 
Appendix and Notes. By Geo, Ann Grave. 8vo0. 
7s. 6d. 

INLAND NAVIGATION, 

A Correct and Picturesque Map of England and 
Wales, with part of Scotland, showing distinetly, 
the Navigable Canals and Rivers now completed, 
or under execution, as well as those for which 
Acts of Parliament have been obtained. By 
George Allen, Navigation Office, Stone, Stafford 
shire. In the sheet, or on canvas neatly fitted up 
ou rollers, or in a case for the pocket, trom 7s. te 
13s. each, 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


A Dissertation on the Bite of a Rabid Animal: 
being the Substance ot an Essay which received a 
Prize from the Rcyal College of Surgeons in 
London, in the year 1511. By James Gillman, 
F.L.S. 8vo. 7s. 

A History of the Walcheren Remittent ; come 
mencing with its advanced state, when most 
dangercus and destructive to the soldiery, and 
concluding with its very favourable termination, 
effected by those means first proposed by the awe 
thor only to the Legislature, and to the lite and 
present Army Medical Board; with the Morbid 
Appearances on Dissection; also the Sequels, 
Anemia, Acholia, Agyptian Ophthalmia, &c. 
&c. clucidated by Dissections. By Thomas 
Wright, M.D. and M.R.1.A. &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Tie Morbid Anatoray of the Human Gullet, 
Stomach, and Intestines. By Alexander Monro, 
Jun. M.D. F.R.S E. Professor of Medicine, Ana- 
tomy, and Surgery, in the University of Edine 
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burgh, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
&c. &c. Illustrated by twenty engravings. Royal 
8vo. £1. 18s. 

The second volume, illustrated by cight plates, 
of Med co-Chiturgical Transactions, published 
by the Medical and Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don. 8vo. (6s. 

An Inquiry into the Process of Nature in repair- 
ing Injuries of the Intestines; illustrating the 
treatment of penetrating wounds and strangulated 
hernia., By Benjamin Travers, Demonstrator of 
Anatomy at Guy's Hospital, and Surgeon to the 
Hon. East-India Company, and to the London 
Infirmary for diseases of the eye. With en- 
giavings by Stewart. 8vo. 155. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Word to the Wise, addressed to the Pillars 
of the Community. By an observing By-stander, 
2s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Almanack and Imperial Re- 
gister for 1812 ; containing, not only the whole 


improved, but also, among other lists, rolls of 
the freeholders of ail the counties in Scotland, as 
they stood at Michaelmas 1811, and as certified 
by the clerks of- the respective counties. With a 
plan and clevation of Seafield Baths, 18mo. ds. 
bound. 

Stubborn Facts; or a brief View of princely 
Gratitude and domestic Suffering. By James Sey- 
mour Davies, Esq. late Assistant Inspector-gene- 
ral of Barracks. To which is added, his Corres- 
pondence with his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, &c. &c. Addressed to the Public 
at large, but particularly to the Officers of the 
British Army, $vo. 5s. 

Number |. (to be continued on the Ist of every 
Month) of the Mentor Magazine, including the 
Encyclopedia Mentoriensis, 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Instinct displayed, in a Collection of well-au- 
thenticated Facts, exemplifying the extraordinary 
Sagacity of various Species of the animal Creation. 
By Priscilla Wakefield, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

An Essay on the Probability of Sensation in Ve- 
getables ; with additional Observations on In- 
stinct, Sensation, Irritability, &c. By James 
Perchard Tupper, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and Fellow of the Linnean Society, 
8vo. 5s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Dictionary of the Malayan Language, in 
two Parts, Malayan and English, and English 
and Malayan. By Wm. Marsden, F. R. S. Au- 
thor of the History of Sumatra, 4to. 21. 2s. 

Select Greek Sentences from the Gracee Sen- 
tentia, translated into English; to which is 
added, a verbal Translation, with the Part of 
Speech annexed to each Word, to give greater 
Assistance to the Learner. A Speech from Xe- 
nophon’s Anabasis is also subjoined, tronslated in 
the same Manner. 

POETRY. 

Night; a Poem, Svo. 4s. 


matter given in other Almanacks corrected ‘and | 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations. By Adam Smith, LL. D, 
F.R.S. With a Life of the Author, Also, a 
view of the doctrine of Smith ‘compared with 
that of the French economists ; with a method 
of facilitating the study of his works ; from the 
French of M. Garnier ; a new edition, 3 vol. 
8vo. £1 4s. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Crisis of Religion: a Sermon preached at 
Laura Chapel, Bathwick, November 17, 1811; 
containing strictures upon Mr. Lancaster’s system 
of popular education. By the Rev. E. W. Grin- 
field, M. A. Minister of Laura Chapel, 1s. 

Some modern Principles of Education consi- 
dered. A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the 
Asylum for Female Orphans, Lambeth, on Sun- 
day, December 1, 1811, and published in com- 
pliauce with the particular request of the Com- 
mittee of the Institution, By Laurence Gardner, 
M. A. alternate Morning Preacher at the Asylum, 
&c &c. Is. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
All Saints, in Derby, on the Anniversary of the 
Derbyshire General Infirmary, October 7, 1811. 
By Thomas Gisborne, M, A. 2s. 


Sermons on various Subjects. By David Bri- 
chan, D. D. Minister of the united Parishes of 
Dyke and Moy, in the County of Moray, late of 
Artillery Street, London, 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. boards. 


A Selection from Bishop Horne’s Commentary 
on the Psalms. By Lindley Murray, Author of 
an English Grammar, &c. &c. 


A Family Bible, containing the Sacred Texts of 
the Old and New Testaments, with the Apocry- 
pha ; illustrated by marginal references, and the 
most useful and explanatory notes from the bible 
of Dr. Dodd, and from the works of other cele- 
brated divines. Part I. (to be continued monthly) 
embellished with beautiful wood-cuts, illustra- 
tive of the manners of the times. 4to. 2s. and 
on superfine royal paper, 3s. This work will be 
completed in 35 monthly parts, forming tw 
quarto volumes. 


TOPOGRAPHY, 


A Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain ; containing Researches relative to the Geo- 
graphy of Mexico, the Extent of its Surface, and 
its Political Division into Intendencies, the phy- 
sical Aspect of the Country, the Population, the 
State of Agriculture and Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Industry, the Canals projected between 
the South Sea and the Atlanuc Ocean, the Crown 
Revenues, the Quantity of precious Metals which 
have flowed from Mexico into Kurope and Asia 
since the Discovery of the New Continent, and 
the Military Defence of New Spain. By Alex. 
de Humboldt. Translated from the Original 
French by John Black. With Eight Maps of 
Points of Separation and projected Communica- 
tion between the South Sea and Atlantic Ocean, 
and a Map of the different Channels by which the 
precious Metals flow from the one Continent to 
the other, Volume I] and 1V. 8vo. £1. 11s. 6¢. 
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- PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


——Hom> sum : 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


NAVAL CHARITABLE SOCIETY, 
Instituted to relieve the indigent Orphans, 
Widows, and Children of Sea-Officers ; 
and also Sea-Officers reduced by misfortune 
to indigence. 


Admiral Lord Radstock, president ; Admi- 
ral Sir J, Colpoys, vice-president ; Admiral R. 
Man and Sir F, J. Hartwell, treasurers. 

The melancholy consideration of the late 
shocking catastrophes which have happened in 
ihe Baltic, and.on the coasts of Holland, 
most sensibly calls our particular attention to 
this traly British Institution—for how many 
wretched widows and helpless orphans by these 
unparalleled calamities will be left to pine in 
misery, if some such laudable charity as this 
is cannot succour them !—as the numerous 
claims upon government cannot be ail provided 
with adequate relief. 


At the last quarterly meeting (Jan. 6.) of 
the Society, seventeen families of deceased 
naval officers received pecuniary relief.—But 
the magnitude of recent calamities we trust 
will stimulate the public munificence so as to 
enable this noble charity to deal extensive 
good to the relatives of the victims, as well 
as to alleviate the sufferings of persons whom 
an honourable service has reduced to mi- 
sery and want. And we understand that 
to answer these sacred calls upon their 
country’s gratitude, the Society is endea- 
vouring to establish an adequate fund ; in full 
confidence, that as there is no object more 
worthy of public patronage, on the principle 
of compassion, so there is noue that better 
deserves it on grounds of policy ; and this So- 
ciety enjoys the peculiar felicity, that while 
humanity pleads for it with tears of blood, the 
veriest maxims of self-love plead equally on its 
behalf. Every man in England, therefore, 
who feels an anxiety for his country’s, or his 
own preservation, 1s called upon to promote 
this establishment, according to his ability; 
but the Officers of the Navy are more ur- 
gently now solicited, as being more imme- 
diately concerned in its success. Honest and 
brave seamen are all of one family—fellow- 
ship in danger, and sympathy ih suffering, 
difluses, or should diffuse among them, a fra- 
ternal feeling, which forbids a British sailor 
to see a brother in affliction without making 
an effort to relieve him. 


N.B. Any person wishing to know more 
concerning this Society, may. receive complete 
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satisfaction by making whatever inquiries they 
think proper of Mr. C. W. Aubrey, Secre- 
tary, Navy Office, where subscriptions and 


donations will be received. 


THIRD REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 


This Report is extensive, comprising near- 
ly 200 pages.* We can therefore offer but an 
imperfect account of it, in the following 
extracts. 


The number of children admitted into the 
school, since the commencement of the in- 
stitution, has been szx/y-five ; twenty-four 
girls, and forty-one boys; four of whom 
have died ; and five have been removed b 
their parents. Forty-three have been added 
since the publication of the second report. 
The greater part of these children have os 
rescued from the lowest state of moral degrae 
dation, and are now placed under circume 
stances most favourable to their present and 
eternal welfare. 

Of these children three have been put inte 
the printing-office, with a view to their ine 
struction in an useful branch of business, by 
which they may procure a subsistence. A 
fourth having discovered some promising ta- 
lents has been placed in a respectable family, 
for the purpose of being educated as a teach- 
er. Three boys, of whose abilities and piety - 
good hopes have been entertained, have been 
put under the care of aclergyman, with a 
view of fitting them for the office of mis- 
sionaries to the Jews: and the committee 
are happy to state, that they have already 
made considerable progress in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. ; 

At the last annual meeting, fwenty-five 
persons were received into the christian church 
by baptism : and at this present meeting, fen 
were added to their number—fourleen are 
adults, and twenty are childyen. 

The employment of the Jews, who may 
either be destitute of support, or be suffering 
from the violence of persecution, being a 
matter of great necessity, it has been judged 
expedient to establish a manufactory for spin- 
ning cotton, by which, without much pree 
vious instruction, many may be enabled to 
provide a maintenance for themselves, who 
must otherwise have been either supported by 
the society, or left, through a want of the 
necessaries of life, to return to the bosom of 
their own benighted church and people. 

A printing office also has been established 
on a considerable scale. A specimen of their 


* Itis sold for 2s. Gd. by Black, Parry’ 
and Kingsbury, London. 
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printing is already before the public, in a 
new edition of Van der Hooght’s Hebrew 
bible, edited by Mr. Frey. 

An evening aia to the Jews, is preached 
by Mr. Frey, with other weekly services, at 
the Jew's chapel : beside which a lecture is 

reached in the episcopal chapel, in Ely 

ace, by ministers of the established church. 
Lectures to the Jews have also been establish- 
ed at Bristol and Chatham. 

Atan early period of the institution it be- 
came an object, to which the atiention of 

our committee was directed in a very pecu- 
for manner, to collect a library, consisting 
of all those works on Hebrew literature, 
which are of highest repute among the Jews, 
and are most neariy connected with the Jew- 
ash and Christian controversy. [They have 
not been unsuccessful in their endeavours for 
the above purpose ] These books are, for 
the most part, extremely scarce, and rarely 
to be met with; and, from the writings of 
Bishop Kidder and others, it should seem, 
the Jews themselves have, at former periods, 
spared DO pains to remove them out of the 
veach of christians. 

The Bishop says,— The Jews now in 
England have been observed, of late vears, 
when a learned christian has died, and his 
books have been exposed to sale, lo luy the 
whole collection of Jewish looks that have 
been lefi, and consequently binder the chris- 
tians from making we of these weapons 
against them.” 

The situation of the Jews among us is pe- 
euhiarly hard: for if a Jew were to marry 
a christian woman, he must go over to Hol- 
Jand for that purpose, since he could not eon- 
seientiously marry according to the rites of 
the church of England; nor would the 
Jewish priesis marry them till the woman 
had undergone the ceremony of giyuress, 
whieh could not, according to our laws, be 
performed in England , and hence arises, in 
many cases, an almost unavoidable produe- 
tion of illegitimate ot]spring. 

The committee have determined to publish 
an entirely new translation of the New ‘Tes- 
tament, in pure biblicel Hebrew, using as 
much as possikle the language of the Penta- 
teuch ; and where the vocabulary of that 
fails, the earliest of the canonical books in 
succession.* 

The following paper affords undeniable 
testimony of the distressed state of the Jewish 
nation: at the same time it describes a cus- 
tom among the Jews that is not known to 
the christian public at large. 

Since the commencement of the London 
Socieiy, the Jews, by whom the paper now 
mserted was published have established among 


® A specimen of this, in its rongh and une 


@orrected statc, is prefixed to this report, 


themselves a society for visiting and relieving 
their poor and sick members. To anderstand 
the scope of that paper, it is necessary for the 
committee to state the opinion of the Jews in 
respect of deceosed persons, who, (hough con. 
sidered as fatthful Israelites, are, on their 
death, subjected to purgatory,—the duration 
of which can alone be shortened by the pious 
olfices of surviving friends. These are ac- 
custoined, on the decease of a member of 
their family, to have a lighted taper at the 
head of the body, placing near it a bason of 
water and a clean towel, that the sou) may 
have an opportunity of cleansing itself froin 
its defilements, So sacred is this ordinance 
esteemed amongst them, that a neglect of it, 
except in cases of extraordinary poverty, would 
subject an Israchte to excommunication from 
the synagogue, 


«* With the sanction of the chief Rabbi. 


«* God has left us a remnant in the superb 
city of London ; may he thus continue to 
add to us, vaul Shiloh come. Amen, 


“© We hereby make known, that we, 
being seventy in number, have undertaken to 
establish an important matter for the sake of 
heaven, and for the benefit of that class of 
poor, who often die in the streets, through 
some illness or infirmities of age, having no 
friend, much less family to take care of them, 
at such a ume. An instance of this hap- 
pened on Wednesday, Parshath Vayearah. 
One of the above mentioned class, bad been 
il for many days, unknown to any body ; 
but it came at last miraculonsly to the know- 
ledge of some of our brethren, the seed of 
Abraham, and we immediately adopted that 
measure, whereby we are distinguished from 
other nations, viz. bestowing charity, We 
maintained him to the day of his death, 
which happened a few days after our disco- 
very 5 and after his death we weut to his fas 
neral ; said prayers for his soul for the first 
seven days, and had likewise a light bu ning 
Jor him, From that period we jomed in 
forming 2 society for the relief of such. It 
happened, nioreover, on Friday, the Lith of 
Adar the first, that we were informed of a 
pious man, called Rabbi Jacob, who had 
lain many nights in the stieet, before the 
door of Mr. Cox, Petticoat Lane. We 
ordered him to be taken into a room which 
we had hired for that purpuse, where he had 
all due attendance till his death, which hap- 
pened on Wednesday, the 15th of Adar the 
second, when he was buried in due form, 
Therefore, we hope that this will be taken 
into consideration, and will tend to sirength- 
en our institution, Surely by doing so we 
shall keep the following command—a/fter the 
Lord your God shall ye wa/k. Then will the 
Lord comfort Zion, and send the wue Re- 
deemes. Amen,” 
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There are other curious matters connected 
with the proéeedings of the committee pre- 
senting the report, im the tract itself. 


RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS. 


Dr. London Society. 4. 
Balance last account 142 11 34 
To life subseriptions ...,...... 413 1 0 
Annual subscriptions ........... 614 12 @ 
To donations ... Q 
‘Lo collections ........... 2868 12 7% 
To societies 339 7 
Lezacy from Rev. Mr. Pickers 

ZOOL, 

Legacy duty . 480 0 0 
Received for publications 
Dividends and interest ........ 
Received for building............ 272 8 2 
Received at Jews’ chapel 

from the boxes..192 16 43 
From the seats......105 9 6 
From Cotleciions..173 17 7 472 3 5% 
Rent of vault under chapel... 25 0 
Cash returned from adult Jews 10 5 6 

£6136 3 3 
Byschoolexpencesandclothing 317 12 4 
by housekeeping 566 12 gf 
By rent, taxes, &c............ ¢61 3 10 
Furniture and fixtures ......., 197 
Instalment of leasenold pre- 

mises, Spitalfields ...... 150 0 O 
Salaries ‘al 697 14 10 
‘Travell.ug charges ............... 623 8 3f 
Jucidents, advertising, printing, 

Petty expences......... 147 
Purchase of books for library... 71 5 10 
By manufactory .. 200 4 11 
By printing office .............. 1382 18 10 
Chapel 539 11 
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DIDASCALIA. 
LYCEUM. 

A new comedy in five acts was presented 
at this theatre, Jan. 2, for the first time, 
under the utle of Right and Wrong: of the 

former of which it had vot sufficient to pree 
serve its reputation ; of the latter, unfortu~ 
nately tor the author, the managers, and the 
pitiable audience, it had saperabundance. 

plot is of that old style that has figured im 
about at least as many novels as there are days 
in the year ; a forged will—a fortune stole by 
a good natured reiation—a female, destined 
to the righiful heir, loved by the false relation 
| virtue in danger—a lover returning at the 
moment trom foreign parts—then a gee 
neral discovery, which gives the lover his 
fortune and his mistress. ‘This cotloquial 
novel the author has christened a comedy, 
and indeed when we reflect what comedies 
have been in these latter days, we cannot 
much blaine him ; forto do him justice it was 
distinguished by some good writing, and the 
dialogue had in it something deserving a better 
 fate,than what the play experienced, although 
| it had neither that wit nor vivacity which is 
naturally expected in such pieces. It was 
therefore received with much dissatisfaction, 
and after the third representation was cons 
signed to '* that bourne from whence no tras 
veller returns.” 


THE ELEPHANT AND HIS THEATRICAL 
DRIVERS. 
Th’unwieldy Elephant, 
To make them Mirth, us’d all his Might, and 
wreath'd 
| His lithe Proboscis.— Milton. 
The London theatres have lately been 


transformed into ménageries, and have 


O | turned a set of gentlemen into keepers of 


wild beasts, chanting their dood/e dood/e doo, 


-——— | although some years ago we should not have 


#6186 3 35 had the least idea of their appearing in such 


THE NATIONAL SOCJETY, 


For the Education of the Poor throughout 
England and Wales in the Principles of 
She Established Church, 


We are happy to inform our readers that 
the encouragement to this honourable esta- 
blishment is proceeding with much success ; 
the subscriptions and dovations already ex-. 
ceed thirteen thousand pounds, and thirteen 
hundred per annum. e hope it will meet 
with a rapid increase, as the expences must 
be very extensive—the erection of two great 
central schools in the metropolis will natu- 
rally cost a considerable sum, and tie 
aid we understand that is wished to render 
the diocesan societies, schoolmasters, &c. 
will amount io still more, 


' characiers. Messrs. Harris and Kemble take 


| the lead, of course, as ppertaining to the 


theatre-roya/—but we are sorry to remark for 
their credit in their new line, that their prin- 
cipal beast, the elephant, is not so tractable 
as the frequenters of Covent Garden theatre 
expected ; for he, poor animal, is, we une 
derstand, occasionally obliged to be goaded 
on the stage, for the mirth and entertainment 
of those lovers of Aumani/y, who delight in 
such unnatural cruelties. We trust, theres 
fore, that when decency shall have been suf- 
ficiently disgusted, even in the opinion of the 
managers themselves, and the manta is gone 
by (as heretofore the baby Roscius!), that 
they will be forced to give up their unmantly 
speculations, and assign the whippings, and 
goadings, and tormeuungs of this wretched 
helpless beast, to the more characteristic 
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manceuvres of Signor Polifo, the Exeter 
"Change exhibiter, or to those itinerant mum- 
mers the wandering Savoyards ! 
Mr. Astley advertises n1s elephant as “the 
Jargest, most wonderful, most’ surprising, 
7 «* and most stupendous elephant in this king- 
dom.” doodle do!\ He has 
| brought forth a new piece entitled Bagvhan- 
Ho! in order to introduce this nonparei/ ani- 
mal with effect. This great * writer says, 
(speaking of his beasily performances) that 
performers do ample justice to their 
respective characters, aud the placards from 
** time to time exhibited, inform the au- 
*« dience of the progress of the plot.” This 
placard we conceive is a very ingenious de- 
vice, and we seriously recommend the adop- 
tion of it to the managers of the theatres royal, 
and to many of our modern authors, who 
still, in despite 
Of Nature and their Stars will write ; 
as, to say the truth, we have been very often 
moch puzzled at some of their new pieces, 
to find out how the plot went on; or where- 
abouts in the progress of the play we were ; 
or whether the play had made any pro- 
gress; while, at others, we have not 
discovered atthe end of the fifth act, whether 
there had been any plot at all. We therefore 
reader to Mr. Astley the praise he so justly 
merits for this invention. 


Mr. Elliston says, ‘* urs elephant being 
“© engaged for a few nights longer, will be 
*€ exlibited in a variety of new and in/erest- 
** ing situations. He is universally allowed 
«© to be the most docile animal of that des- 
** cription ever seen, aud, in his sagacily, 
‘* to surpass any accounts that have here:o- 
** fore been affirmed respecting this species ; 
«© a fact that will be readily admitted, when 
*€ itis asserted that he has, WITHOUT THE 
*© LEAST COERCION, been taught to use the 
** broad sword with his trunk, and will] go 
** through several mancenvres of attack and de- 
** fence with is keeper.” [ Doodle doodie do !j 


Should this rage extend to our oountry 
theatres, we shall thin the African species ; 
—who knows how many of the ships for- 
merly employed in the slave trade, may be 
converted into elephant traders ? 

The idea of introducing an elephant on the 
London stage, it seems has not the merit of 
novelty. In the year 1707, the manager of 
the theaire in Dorset-Garden actually bar- 
gained for an actor of this description, which 
he intended to bring upon the stage ; but, on 
consulting his brickiayer respecting the aper- 
ture requisite to admit so bulky a performer, 
it was feared the building might be endan- 
gered by making so large a breach in the 
walls. 


. 
* Vide Sergeant Kite’s authority, 
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KING'S THEATRE. 


This place of amusement opened on Tues- 
day, Jan. 14, not with the ‘* most stupen- 
«« ‘dous, surprising, interesting performances 
of Signor Malarrivato Elefante, but with the 
opera of Semtramide ; and the ballet of Ze- 
its, or La Forét anx Avantures, Madame 
Catalani was the heroine of the opera, ann 
was, as usual, applauded for the executiod 
of her singing. In the ballet, Madame Di- 
delot, the new dancer, was well received ; and 
Mr. Noble, of the English school, displayed 
an agility, that much pleased the audience ; 
and being an Englishman, was not less 
grateful to the feelings of some of hiscoun- 
irymen. 

The performances were NOT half 
past one o'clock in the morning !—The late 
bishop of London prevented this for Sunday 
morning : who will now do this further duty 
to God and the Country? 


We do not think there is in any other coun- 
try in the world such a Police as would suffer 
in its metropolis a theatre, solely supported for 
foreign singers and dancers, to be kept open to 
such an unseasonable hour. What rational 
person can wonder at the robberies and enor- 
mities that are committed in this great town 
when they perceive that our places of diver- 
sion close so late; for even our regular, 
we mean our British theatres, now en- 
croach upon twelve o'clock at night. When 
the patents were originally granted, it never 
was intended that the entertainments should 
extend beyond ten o'clock, and it is high time 
that such regulations were insisted on by the 
Police, as objige the managers to empty 
their theatres by half past ten at farthest. 

The committee sitting at the House of 
Commons, for the better arrangement of the 
police of the metropolis, we trust will not 
overlook this encroaching nuisance; far we are 
convinced that it materially befriends a num- 
ber of miscreants in their system of nightly 
plunder and desperation in the streets. —W hen 
we resided in Paris, the thea'res were always 
hut by ten o'clock ; and whatever ridicule 
may be attempted to be cast on their police, 
it was, in this instance, at jeast, much to be 
commended, 


Theatrical Justice before the Curtain. 


Lately Mr. Putt, of Staple-Inn, summoned 
the Proprietors of Sadler's Wells to the Court 
of Requests in Fullwood’s Rents, for not re- 
turning bis money after refusing to provide 
him with a seat in the boxes; when, after a 
full hearing, and notwithstanding the objec- 
tion of its being abenefit-night, ‘‘ and no mo- 
ney returned” inserted in their bills, the Court 
ordered them to return the money, witli 
costs. 
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MORALITY 
OF THE 
ENCLISIL NOVEL 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION, 
BY MR. PRATT. 
No. XII. 


Sensibilittes on leaving Home. 


SELECTIONS OF 


After a night in which sleep had not for a | 


moment weighed down the eye-lids of Con- 
stantia, she arose at an early hour. 

She was now to bid farewell to all the 
scenes of her past life ;-—-to. the place which 
was associated with every feeling of her heart. 
Scarcely could an image rise to her remem- 
brance, which was not blended with the 
idea of Ornville Abbey.—Every spot, every 
tree, every shrub there, was interwoven with 
the recollection of her happiest hours, 

Lately she was in this beloved place with 
the dearest objects of her aflection ;  sur- 
rounded by the pleasures of life,—secure of 


ROMANCE, 
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countenances spoke the words of peace, and 
awakened only the sweetest recollections. 
She gazed and wept alternately, enjoying 
almost a species of delight, compared with 
what she had just suffered. 

Here Mrs. Almorne found her, and wished 
to withdraw her from so affecting a scene ; 
but at the idea of removal, Constantia re- 
lapsed into her former unhappiness, and 


| could with difficulty be prevailed upon to quit 


the spot. ‘ My dear,” said Mrs. Almorne, 
** you shall have copies of these pictures.” 

«© Alas!” said Constantia, ‘* it is not the 
parting from them that I feel so severely,—it 
is the recollection of those to whom I must 
leave them; Oh! Mrs. Almorne, how L 


_ wish they could be the companions of the 


fortune, and blessed with every hope of fu- | 


ture comfort snow she was to leave it for 
ever—deprived of those beloved objects, and 
lost to every sense of joy. Though shrink- 
ing with terror from the attempt, she could 
not think of leaving Ornville, without ta- 
king a last look at every part of the house.— 
As soon as it was light, she left her room, 
and wandered through the numerous apart- 
ments of the Abbey, beginning with those 
she had least frequented, and gradually ad- 
vancing to the most interesting.—Sometitmes 


she sat down, and wept bitterly ;—at others | 


she stood gazing on the scene before her, 
while 

** Each dumb object spake.” 
The library was one of the last places she vi- 
sited. Shesiood for some minutes at the door 
before she had courage to open it, and en- 


instead of those benign looks and kind ac- 
cents which used to greet her entrance, all 
was silent, cold, amd desolate. On advan- 


purest spirits, who would regard them with 
veneration and delight in the remembrance of 
their virtues.” 

There was another task, which Constantia 
anxiously wished to perforia before she quitted 
| the Abbey, the taking leave of the servants, 
most of whom had been long in the family, 
and mueh esteemed by her father and moe 
ther ; but to this Mrs. Almorne, seeing her 
quite exhausted, would not consent, as she 
could see them at Delvin Lodge. 

Mrs. Almorne undertook to reconcile them, 
to her not taking leave of them before her de- 
parture. It was not difficult to persuade 
them, that she was unable to bid them fare- 
well; and they all, at the desire of Mrs. 
Almorne, promised to keep out of sight till 
she was gone, except those whose presenee 
was necessary. 

As seon as breakfast was over, Constantia 
heard the rolling of the coach, which was to 
convey her from the Abbey.—‘* It has 2 
death like sound,” cried she, trembliag and 
turning pale,—but rising quickly, she ran, 
and precipitately threw herself into it. 

Her brother, with Mrs. Almorne and the 
children immediately followed, and the cars 


| riage soon drove off. 
tered with trembling steps.—lInstead of the | 
cheerful fire which used to blaze theie,— | 


cing, she perceived a book lying open, with | 


a reading glass upon it, which her father had 
constantly used.—She turned, and would 


have fled, but her strength failed, and she | 


sunk upon a chair.—The anguish she felt, 
was mrogled with dread and despair. Un- 


| were frustrated, 


| the Abbey, and the 


able to look or move, she remained till she | 
was rouzed by the striking of a clock.-~ | 


From every stroke she felt a pang, which 
‘hook her whole frame ;—starting up, she 
flew from the Ijbrary till she came te a room, 
the door of which being open, she saw from 
it the pictures of her father and mother.— 
‘Lhe sight instantly restored her ; their benign 


Vou. XI. (Lit, Pan, Fel. 1512.) 


‘Yo spare the feelings of Constantia and 
Frederic as much as possible , Mrs. Almorne 
desired the > coachman to t ke them by another 
road than the well-known avenue, whieh 
they bad been so much accustomed to travel ; 
but the kind intentions of Mrs. Almorne 
by Constantia’s placing here 
self in the back seat of ihe coach, and the 
circuitens course it took, gave her a view of 
surrounding scenery 
auch longer than she could have had, if 
the carriage had taken the ordinary road. 

Sometimes the whole of the house appeared 
in sight ; at others, she had only a glimpse 


| of it through the trees, when a single window 
| spoke to her still more forethly.—At one mo- 


ment she saw the towers of the Abbey rising 

in all their solemn grandeur,—at another, its 

ruins only were visible,—their melancholy 
L 
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and sublime beauty filled her with indes- 
cribable seusations. She ardently gazed on 
these objects, as they alternately appeared to 
her view, or faded before her sight, till she 
came to an opening in the trees, not distant 
from a mounton which she saw a group of 
people assembled. As the carriage moved 
slowly along, she soon discovered thei to be 
the servants, who had thus followed its course, 
and were eagerly watching to caich a last look 
of them as they passed. 

This sight overcame Constantia ;—she be- 
came insensible to every thing but her own 
affliction, and yielded to it without restraint, 
till she found the little arms of ,her nephews 
folded about her neck, and their lips pressing 
her cheek.—Clasping them fondly to her 
breast, she exclaimed, ‘ Dear images of my 
father and brother, you have recalled me to 
life!—I will command more composure.”"— 

Home. 

Phi'osophy, the New absurd Doctrines of. 

** T should almost suspect,” observed Mrs. 
Stratford, that she had imbibed some of the 
preceen of the new philosophers from her 
over; for one of their favourite doctrines is, 
the perfect freedom and independence of wo- 
men. Indeed their notions are utterly subver- 
sive of all order and natural affections, as such 
are to be at once discarded ;—parents are 
to claiin no obedience, nor children any pro- 
tection; the husband has no demand on the 
ac uiescence of his wife, nor the wife any 
rig t to the complaisance of her husband. 
If the impulse of sovereign mind does not dic- 
tate such obedience and complaisance, they 
look on the union, of whatever nature, 
whether conjugal or parental, as incompa- 
tible with the characters of the parties, and 
would recommend its being dissolved. 


** Good Heavens!’ exclaimed Jeannette, 
this is indeed dangerous philosophy. 


** And the more dangerous,” returned Mrs. 
Stratford, * because it insinuates itself under 
the disguise of the most bewitching liberality 
of sentiment. One would scarcely suspect 
that such amiable reasoners, such candidates 
for universal philanthropy and benevolence, 
could conceal turpitude. Nor do many of 
the young beginners themselves at all imagine 
to what lengths they are to be conducted ; 
they are charmed and seduced by the freedom 
of enquiry to which they are invited; they 
are dazzled by that spirit of philosophy which 
directs its pursuits to the universal happiness 
of all mankind, which concerns itself for 
the entire freedom of nations unheard of, 
and enters with a most exquisite concern into 
all the sufferings of the poor and wretched in 
their own countries ;—who contend for per- 
fect equality among the human race, as bro- 
thers of one family, and upiversal kindness 
and good-will to all. ‘They are not at first 
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aware that the methods which these philan- 
thropists take to render the poor rich, and the 
wretched happy, is by pointing out to them 
all the particulars in which others have the 
advantage over them, all the hardships of their 
lot, which would indeed be hardships to 
those who had been otherwise accustomed, 
but which they felt not as such; and by 
rendering them discontented with their con- 
dition, to induce them, finally, to run all 
lengths for the introduction of a chimerical 
equality, which never did nor ever can, 
subsist on earth: for were the whole globe 
actually divided into exact portions, accord. 
ing to the number of inhabitants, in one 
week the industrious would be rich, and the 
idle would be poor. Nor are they either at 
all aware at first, that the great philosophers, 
whose steps they are willing to pursue in 
their endeavours to recommend universal phi- 
lanthropy, begin by weakening the ties of 
private affection, as if he who felt no love 
for an individual, could be capable of love 
for a species !—But this they call an enlarged 
notion. So enlarged a notion it is, that I 
fear, our finite understandings can never 
coinprehend it.”— Jeannette. 


Glory, true mititary. 

Your honour, quoth the corporal, loves 
glory more than pleasure. 

Lhope, Trim, answered my uncle Toby, 
I love mankind more than either; and as the 
knowledge of arms tends so apparently to the 
good and quiet of the world—and particularly 
that branch of it which we have practised to- 
gether on our bowling green, has no object but 
to shorten the strides of ambition, and intrench 
the lives and fortunes of the few, from the 
plundering of the many—whenever that 
drum beats in our ears, | trust, corporal, we 
shall neither of us want so much humanity 
and fellow-feeling, as to face about and march. 

In pronouncing this, my uncle ‘Toby faced 
about, and marched firmly, as at the head of 
his company — and the faithful corporal, 
shouldering his stick, and striking his hand 
upon his coat-skirt as he took his first step— 
marched close behind him down the avenue. 

Tristram Shandy. 
Affection. 

Nothing more generally, or powerfully 
wins the favour of individuals, than affece 
tion. By flattering self-love, as well es 
by interesting the amiable feelinzs of 
our nature, it seizes on the heart, and too 
often blinds the understanding. The love or 
admiration we excite, hardly less than that 
which we feel, makes us faney qualites in 
persons which they do not p ssess, and shrows 
a veil over the most glaring defects. Tiis is 
asecret magnet which unites tio sands in 
ties, that would never otherwise have been 
formed, and of which the cause ofiea appears 


impenetrable.—Home, 
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‘PREVALENCE OF DUELS IN AMERICA. 


We have reason to think that the savage 
custom of fighting duels has lately incre.sed 
in America: we have seen several sertous re- 
rnonstrances against it, as well on moral as 
on religious principles. It has also been at- 
tacked by the law, and with the shafts of ri- 
dicule. We have selected one of those pa- 
pers which endeavour to suppress it, by cx- 
posing it to deserved contempt: to which 
we have subjoined an anecdote or two, al- 
luded to in the morte reasdning papers. 
Duels are very frequent and fatal through- 
out the States, aud all attempts to prevent 
them have hitherto failed. At New York, a 
jaw was passed to prohibit the sending of 
challenges, and the fighting of duels, under 
severe penalties ; but it answered no other end 
than to produce a smart piece of satire on the 
subject of duels. As it inay amuse our read- 
ers, as well as give them some notion of 
American humour, we take the liberty of 
jaying it before them. 


«« T was calmly enjoying my toast and cof- 
fee, some mornings ago, with my sister Do- 
rothy and Jack Stylish, when we were sur- 

rised by the abrupt entrance of my friend 
Mr. Andrew Quoz. By the particular ex- 
pression of his knowing phiz, as cousin Jack 
calls it, T immediately perceived he was la- 
bouring with some important intelligence. 

«« In one hand he held the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and with the fore finger of the other 
pointed toa particular paragraph. I hastily 
put on my spectacles, and seized the paper 
with eager curiosity. Judge my surprise, Mr. 
Editor, on reading an act of our lezislature, 
pronouncing any citizen of this state who 
shall send, bear, or accept a challenge, either 
verbal or written, disqualified from holding 
any office of honour or confidence, or of vot. 
ing at any election within this state} &c. 

** The paper fell from my hand: I tarned 
my eyes to friend Andrew in mute astonish- 
ment, Quoz put his finger to his nose, and 
winking significantly, cried; * What do you 
think of this, my friend Jonathan?’ 

«© © Here is a catastrophe!” exclaimed I, 
in a melancholy tone: * Here is a damper to 
the mettlesome youths of the age. Spirit of 
Chivalry, whither hast thou flown? Shade 
of Don Quixotte, dost thou not look down 
with contempt on the degeneracy of the times?’ 

«© My sister Dorothy caught a sympathetic 
spark of enthusiasm: deep read in all the vo- 
lumes of ancient romance, and delighted with 
their glowing descriptions of the heroic age, 
she had learned to admire the gallantry of 


former days, and mourned to see the last 
spark of chivalric fire thus rudely extinguish 
ed. * Alas! my brother,’ said she, ‘ to what 
a deplorable state are our young men reduced! 
how piteous must be their situation, with 
sensibilities so easily injured, and bosoms so 
tremblingly alive to the calls of houour and 
etiquette.’ 


© Indeed, my dear Dorothy,’ said I, «I 
feel most deeply for teir melancholy situas 
tion. Deprived in these dull, monotonous, 
peaceable times, of all opportunities of evins 
cing, in the hardy contest of the tented field, 
the heroic flame that burns within their 
breasts, they were happy to vent the lofty 
fuming of theit souls in the more domestic, 
and less dangerous encounters of the duel, 
Jike the warrior in the fable, who, deprived 
of the pleasure of slaughtering armies, cons 
tented himself with cutting down cabbages.’ 


Here a solemn pause ensued. I called 
to mind all the tales L had heard or read of 
ancient knights ; their anours, their quarrels, 
and their combats ; how, on a fair summer's 
morning, the Knight of the Golden Goose 
met the Knight of the Fiery Fiddle; how 
the Knight of the Fiery Fiddle exclaimed in 
lofly tones, * whoever denies that Donna 
Fiddieosa is the most peerless beauty in the 
universe, must brave the strength of this arm.” 


How they both engaged with dreadful fury 3 
and after fighting till sun-set, the Knight of 
the Fiery Fiddie fell a martyr to his cone 
stancy ; murmuring in melodious accents, 
with his latest breath, the beloved name of 
Fiddleosa. 


‘© From these ancient engagements, I des 
scended to others more modern in their dates, 
but equally important in their origins. I 
recalled the genuine politeness and polished 
ceremony with which duels were conducted 
in my youthful days, when that gentlemanly 
weapon the small sword was in highest vogue. 
A challenge was worded with the most parti« 
cular complaisance: and one that I have still 
in my possession ends with the words, ‘ your 
Sitend, and affectionate servant, Nicholas 
Stulls.’ When the parties met on the field, 
the same decoruin was observed ; they pulled 
off their hats, wished one another a good day, 
and helped to draw off each other’s coat and 
boots, with the most respectful civility ; their 
fighting, too, was so handsomely conducted 5 
no awkward movements ; no eager and angry 
pushes ; all cool, elegant, and graceful : every 
thing had its sa sa; and aha hah! lunged 
vou gently through the body. Then nothing 
could equal the tenderness and attention with 
which a wounded antagonist was treated : his 


jadversary, after wiping his sword deliberately, 


kindly supported him in his arms, examined 
his pulse, and inquired, with the most affec- 


tioyate solicitude, how he felt himself now ? 
L2 
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Thus every thing was conducted im a well 
bred, gentlemanly manner. 


«* Qur present customs, I cannot say I 
much admire; a twelve inch barrel pistol 
and ounce ball are blunt unceremonious af- 
fairs, aud prevent that display of grace and 
elegance allowed by the small sword ; besides, 
there is something so awkward in having the 
muzzle of a pistol staring one full in the face, 
that L should think it might be apt to make 
some of our youthful heroes feel rather cis- 
agreeable, unless, as Tam told has been some- 
times the case, the ducl was fought by twi- 
light. 

«« The ceremony of loading, priming, 
cocking, &c. has not the most soothing effects 
on a person's feelings ; and I am told, that 
some of our warriors have been known to 
tremble, and make wry faces during these 
preparations, though this has been attributed, 
and doubtless with much justice, to the vio- 
lence of their wrath, and fierceness of their 
courage. 


*« I had thus been musing for some time, 
when I broke silence at last by hinting to 
friend Quoz, some of my objections. to the 
mode ot fighting with pistols. ¢ Traly, my 
friend Oldstyle,’ said Quoz, ‘I am surprised 
at your ignorance of modern customs; trust 
me, I know of no amusement that is, gene- 
rally speaking, more harmless. ‘l’o be sure ; 
there may now and then be a couple of deter- 
mined fellows take the field, who resolve to 
do the thing in good earnest; but in general 
our fashionable duellists are content with only 
one discharge, and then either they are poor 
shots, or their triggers pull hard, or they shut 
the wrong eye, or some other cause intervenes, 
so that it is ten, aye, twenty chances to one 
in their favour. 

«« Here I begged leave to differ from my 
friend Andrew ; ‘ 1 am well convinced,’ said 
I, « of the valour of our young men, and 
that they determine, when they march forth 
to the field, either to conquer or die, but it 
generally happens that their seconds are of a 
more peaceable mind, and interpose after the 
first shot : yet Lam informed, that they come, 
efien, very near being killed, having bullet 
holes through their hats aud coats; which, 
like Falstaff’s hacked sword, are strong proofs 
ef the serious nature of their encounters.’ 


«« My sister Dorothy, who is of a humane 
and benevolent disposition, would, no doubt, 
detest the idea of duels, did she not regard 
them as the last gleams of those days of chi- 
valry to which she looks back with a degree 
of romantic enthusiasm. She now considered 
them as having received their death blow; ‘ for 
how can even the very challenges be conveyed, 
said she, when the very messengers are con- 
sidered as principals in the offence.’ 


« Nothing more easy, said friend Quoz ; 
a man gives me the lie, very well; I tread on 
his toes in token of challenge, he pulls my 
nose by way of acceptance : thus, you see 
ihe challenge is safely conveyed without a 
third party. We then settle the mode in 
which one of us must be slain to satisfy the de- 
mands of honor, Mr. A. or B. my antagonist, 
is so tall; well, madam he stands below in 
the street ; I run up to the garret window, 
and drop a brick upon his head ; if he sur- 
vives, well and good ; if he falls, why no- 
body is to blame; it was partly accidentalk. 
Thus the affair is settled according to the com- 
mon saying, to our mutual satisfaction.’ 


** Jack Stylish observed, that as to Mr. 
Quoz’s project of dropping bricks on people's 
heads, * considered st a vulgar substitution : 
for his pets he thought that it would be well 
for the legislature to amend their law respect- 
ing duels, and licence them under proper re- 
strictions. ‘That no persons should be allowed 
to fight without taking out a regular licence 
from what might be called the L/ood and thun- 
der office. That they should be obliged to 
give two or three weeks notice ef the intend- 
ed combat in the newspapers. ‘That contend- 
ing parties should fight tll one of them fell, 
- that the public should be admitted to the 
show. 


*« This, he observed, would be in some 
degree reviving the spectacles of antiquity, 
when the populace were regaled with the com- 
bais of gladiators. We have, at present, no 
games resembling those of the ancients ; ex- 
cept now and then a bull ora bear bait, and 
this would be a valuable additon to the list of 
our refined amusements. 


« J listened to their discourse in silence - 
yet I cannot batthink, Mr. Editor, that this 
plan is entitled to some attention. Our young 
men fight ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
through fear of being branded with the epi- 
thet of coward, and since they fight to please 
the world, the world being thus interested in 
their encqunter, should be permitted to attend 
and judge, in person, of their conduct. 

«« As I think the subject of importance, 
I take the liberty of requesting a corner in 
which to submit it to the consideration of 
the public. 


New York. JONATHAN OLDSTYLE.” 


Cause of Duels. —It was the violent 
— of political party that . occasioned 
the duel between General Hamilton and 
Colonel Burr. Hamilton fell regretted 
by all parties, and was particularly de- 
plored: by the citizens of New York, 
among whom he resided. Burr escaped only 
to become odious in the sight of the whole 
nauon,. 
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Horrid Declaration of a Duellist. — 


The writer has known a professed duellist, | 
who, in order to show the universal ap- | 
plicability of the laws of honor, scrupled not | 


to say, that he would as wil/ing/y hall las 
Sather in a duel as any other person. His 
reason for such an unnatural speech was, that 
it was proper that his father should give him 
the same kind of satisfaction for an affront, 
as he would demand of any other person. 
Though it is not probable, that he would act 
according to this mad declaration, or that 
many others have arrived at that state of un- 
feeling depravity which would prempt such a 
declaration, stil 
multitudes of duels have taken place between 
very intimate friends. 


Marshal Turenne’s noble Suppression of the 
Spirtt of Duellimg, in nimster and another. 
—A young olflicer, of noble family, and, 


with the exception of the following instance | 


in his conduct, of real worth, imagined he 
had received an insult from the Marshal, 
and demanded satisfaction in the usual forms. 
The Marshal made no reply to his challenge; 
the officer repeated it several times, but the 
Marshal still maintained the same silence. 
frritated at this apparent contempt, the officer 


resolved to compel him to the acceptance of 


his invitation ; for this purpose he watched 
him upon his walks, and at length met him 
in the public street, accompanied by two 
other general officers: he hurried towards 
him, and to the astonishment, and even 
terror of all who saw him, spad in the Mar- 
shal’s face. . Let us endeavour to form some 
conception of the grossness of the insult. 
Theobject of it was the great Turrenne, a 
Marshal of France, and one of the greatest 
generals, that Europe has produced !—The 
companions of the Marshal, started back in 
amazement; the Marshal, his countenance 
glowing with a sense of indignity, seized the 
hilt of his sword, and had already half un- 
sheathed it, when to the astonishment of 
the spectators, he suddenly returned it to 
the scabbard, and taking his handkerchief 
from his pocket, —Young man, said he, could 
I wipe your blood from my consctence, with 
as much ease, as I can your spiltle from my 
Face, L would tuke your iife on the spot. 
Go, Sir !— 

Saying this, the Marshal retired, in_all 
the majesty of triumphant virtue. The 
young officer was so much struck, as well 
with his manner, as with his virtue, that he 
did not cease, till he had obtained pardon of 
the Marshal. ‘Turenne afterwards became 
his patron, and under such a predecessor, he 
_became almost the rival of his fame. 


lit is an undoubted fact that | 


makes a Mickle. {298 


| MANY A LITTLE MAKES A MICKLE: GREAT 
ADVANTAGES FROM SMALL ACCUMULA# 
TIONS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—IL observed a paragraph in your 
| tenth volume, page 1090, which seems to ime 
ply asif the Cent Societies of America, were 
producing greater effects in that country than 
among ourselves. The principle is beyond 
contradiction that on which our benefit so- 
creties are founded ; on which auxiliary So- 
| cleties to greater undertakings, are instituted 
and kept in activity. ‘The first person who 
| combined pence to answer extensive purposes, 
in a popular manner, was, I believe, the 
late John Wesley, who allowed such mem- 
bers of his society as could not afford pounds 
to subscribe shiddings weekly; and such as 
could not afford shillings to subseribe pence. 
I need not call to the recollection of your 
readers what has been effected by means ap- 
parently so incompetent ; nor the aifference 
between the sentiments now expressed in 
consequence of those petty institutions, and 
the ridicule which they forinerly excited. 
But, as I conceive that by such eens the 
poor may be enabled tn a great degree to bes 
Sriend themselves, which is the surest method 
of obtaining other friends, I send you an ex 
tract from a country newspaper, by which 
you will see, that, though the object be difs 
ferent, the calculations of the Cené Societies 
are well understood in England: and were 
the custom general, as I heartily wish it were, 
whether or not we paid less as a nation in 
poor rates, 1 am sure we should sée a very 
material change for the better im the dress 
and appearance of those now elad in little 
other than rags: and this would gradually 
issu2 in something superior to appearance, 
though that is in my opinion a comfort and 
an accommodation not,be to despised. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
Minimus. 

“ There is a club at Harrowgate, called the 
Penny Club per week; affording a proof 
what good may be done, by apparently the 
most slender means, when steadily pursued, 
and properly managed.—From the last year’s 
report it appears, there have been fifiy pair 
of shoes, &c. amount £21 16s. id. dis- 
tributed to those children who are most re- 
gular at the Sunday Schools. rom the 
port of the Knaresborough Penny Club per 
week, there have been laid out £76 !4s. in 
278 blankets, to 240 poor people.—And from 
the report of the Knaresborough Female so- 
ciety, there have been laid out £41 18s. 4d. 
for the support of 76 lying-in women.” 
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SINGULAR ACT OF GRATITUDE OF CAR- 
TOUCHE THE ROBBER. 


Cartouche the robber infested Paris in the 
easly pait of the last century [born in Paris 
1693]. His peopie were arranged in bands, 
and regularly placed every night, as so many 
guards; but certainly not Be the protection 
of property. He piqued himself on being 
a generous and gallant man; and his 


behaviour to Madame de Segur, has some | 


Claims to support his pretensions.— That lady 
found on her toilette one morning the fol- 
fowing epistle, respectfully addressed to her, 
without being able to form the most distant 
conjecture, as to the means by which it was 
placed there. 


«© Madame,—As I am informed of every 
thing that passes both in the city, and at 
court, | know that two days ago you spoke of 
me very advantageously to the regent, Mon- 
seigneur the Duke of Orleans, and that you 
said, ‘*a man like me might make a good 

eneral of anarmy :”-~I am extremely grate- 
ful for the good opinion you entertain of my 
abilities ; and by way of demonstrating my 
gratitade I have caused one hundred bottles 
of Champagne wine, which I have carefully 
chosen as excellent, to be placed in your wine 
eellar. [ add to this small present an im- 
pression from my seal. Jt is a sovereign safe 
conduct, and you may securely walk in any 
part of Paris, at whatever hour vou please, 

without fearing the smallest misadventure. 

“« T am with respect, 
Madam, 
** Your most humble, 
** aud most obedient servant, 

CaRTOUCHE.” 


Madame de Ségur, astonished at this in- 
formation, recollected however, that she had 
spoken of Cartouche to the Regent. She 
instantly sent servants to examine her wine 
cellar, and sure enough they found the hun- 
dred bottles of Champagne mentioned in the 
letter. She conceived violent suspicions of 
the honesty of her domestics, and proposed 
to remove to another house ; but her friends 
advised her to confide in the honour of the 
sobber who had promised his protection, and 
who would not suffer her to be robbed. Be- 
sides, said they, all Paris is full of Cartou- 
chiens, and perhaps you may fall into the 
hands of gangs still more desperate. It is 
certain, that Madame de Ségur, never could 
discover by what means his agents had access to 
her house ; and, it is equally certain that she 
never could perceive that she suffered the 
smallest injury. 


= = 


EXCERPTA FROM MR. SCOTT'S SERMON FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 
HULL: PRINTED BY JOSEPH SIMMONS ; 
1811. 


The Olject proposed by the Bible Society 
is equally grand and simple: it is to give ** to 
every man,” throughout the world, ‘ the 
oracles of God,’ the records of eternal life, 
in his native language, ‘* his own tongue 
wherein he was born.” 

The Effects of the Scriptures, wherever 
they come, in ameliorating the state of society 
are,—-they have banished the crue/ and tm- 
pure rites of which the various religions of 
the pagan world have almost consisied.—/u- 
man sacrifices appear to have prevailed uni- 
versally ; and to have been finally and com- 
pletely suppressed in, perhaps, no one couns 
try, but by the influence of the religion af 
the bible. Where that is unknown, they 
continue to thisday. Even in our own do 
minions in the East Indies, the sacrifice of 
nuuiberless children was stopped only by a 
Jate Governor Geveral: and in the northern 
provinces of Hindoostan alone, itis computed 
ten thousand self-devoted widows now aunu- 
ally burn themselves to death, on the funeral 

iles of their deceased husbands. 

The Bible has inconceivably improved the 
state of society, by purifying the morals of 
men ; by elevating their standard of conduct 
by teaching all ranks and descriptions their 
duties ; and enforcing those duties by sanctions, 
equally applicable to the rieh and the poor, 
the master and the servant; and of such 
power, that if they fail, we must despair of 
any others succeeding.—It has abolished sla- 
very—if not by positive and universal proe 
hibition, yet by imfusing principles income 
patible with its existence; principles which 
silently, butsurely, wrought its destruction.» 
It is the influence of the bible which has 
raised the lower orders of mankind, generally, 
into notice, and comparative respect; has 
taught us to consider them as our brethren 5 
to sympathise with their sorrows; to relieve 
their wants: which has opened for them 
schools, and hospitals, and various benevoe 
lent institutions: and provided generally for 
their information, and instruction in their 
duty, and in the way of final peace and hap- 
piness. — It has effected great changes by 
softening the horrors of war, and causing 
it to be conducted in a vastly less ferocious 
manner, Panorama, Vol, 1. p. 30.J 

The infidel may, if he please, attribute 
these changes to the growing illumination and 
civilization of mankind. But the civilitv 
and illumination of his favourite Greeks ang 
Romans never produced any such effects: 
nay, even their philosophers scarcely raised 
@ whisper of disapprobation against the exe 
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301} Excerpta from Mr. 
isting practices, And whence, we further 
ask, whence have arisen this superior illumi- 
nation and civilization of modern times ? 
The diffusion of the religion of the bible has 
been the main source of them. 

A great waut of bibles cxists in the world. 
In Ast nearly one balf of our species exists, 
involved in all the darkness of paganism, or 
in the ficentious and blood-thirsty delusion 
of Mahomed. In China alone there are 
computed to be 330 millions of people, all 


Scott's Sermon, [302 

( lies,’ (* the greater part belonging to the 

church,) ‘ absolutely without a 
ible.’ 

Of Hungary, (where there are a million 
end a half of protestants’) a professor of di- 
vinity in that country gives us the following 
account; * I am persuaded that no country 
stands so much in want of bibles as Hungary. 
—Those who speak the Hungarian and Scla- 
vonic dialects —=suffer the greatest want of 
bibles publisned in their own tongue; for, 


pazan! Almost the whole of Africa is, im 
this respect, under like circumstances with | 
Asia: and at least half the inhabitants of 
the great western continent (of America), 
we may presume, are uncivilized pagans! 
And in Christendom, — in those countries 
which profess the christian religioa—what 
corruptions. prevail! eorruptions, which, let 
it be remembered, have been mainly produced, 
and continued, by the want of the scriptures 
diffused among the people, in the vuljar 
tongue 


[Neither is Europe adequately supplied 
with this invaluable treasure; as will ap- 
pear on investization. } 

To begin with our own kingdom, which, 
of all eonniries in the world, is, on the 


since my religious countrymen, through the 
unhappiness of the times, by which they have 
suffered most grievous persecutions, on ac- 
count of the ci they profess, enjoyed no 
means of printing, copies of bibles, edited 
by individuals, were the only ones they could 
procure .... ‘The searceness has been increased 
by the before-mentioned unhappiness of the 
times in my country, through which many 
thousand Sclavonic and Hungarian bibles 
have been taken from them by main force, 
and often destroyed by flames in a truly mis 
serable manner. And yet, however, it must 
be confessed, thai the protestant interest in 
Hungary has been preserved by the instrue 
mentality of the bible alene. On this ae- 
conni, all good men earnestly desire that 
Sclavonic and Hungarian bibles should be 


whole, best suppiied with bibles, and other 
means of religious instrneiion, 

have not thought it necessary to enter in- 
to any calculations, concerning the degree in 
which our ova country may be sufficiently 
supplied with bibles. That the Bristol so- 
ciety snould have found a call for 4200 bibles 
and Testaments, in the course of a year, and 
that of wanchester for upwards of 7000 in 
‘Tittle more than six months,’ may seem to 
indicate a greater want than many might 
imagine, even in England. The Norfolk so- 
ciety supposes, thai, ‘ upon the most mode- 
tate calculation, there are at least 10,000 fa- 


printed in great numbers, and sold at the lowe 
est price.’ 

Of the situation of the great American Cone 
tinent, the Philadelphia society give it as 
their opinion, that one fourth part of the fa- 
milies in that country, are destitute of the 
holy scriptures,’ 

‘To pass now to the Eastern wor/d. 200,000. 
Christians speaking the Persian language, 
have hitherto been without a translation of 
the scriptures in their native tongue. 

There are by computation, 500,000 natives 
in Ceylon, professing Christiauity, but there 
is not one complete copy of the holy seriptures 


milies’ in that county, destitute of both 
bibles and testamenis. Probably if we were 
to adopt the plan of the Warrington Society, 
and make theenquiry, we should be surprised 
at the result, One of the committee made 
the experiment, and he found 105 families 
round bis ewn door who had nota bible in 
their houses.’ Another made a similar en- 
in a different part of the town, and he 
ound 124 families, which included 534 in- 
dividuals, who had nota bible in their liouses. 

About 6000 copies of the bible appear to 
have beeu ail, that ever were printed in the 
Russian Empire, for a population of forty 
millions of people. ‘ The natural result is, 


that bibles are extremely scarce in Russia ; 
so much so, that people generally know it a 
hundred wersts off, when the treasure of a 
bible is to be met with.’ 

In the provinces of Esthonia and Livonia, 
(Revel and Riga), there are * 400,000 fimi- 


in the vernacular language. In Malabar, 
Travancore, and Cochin, there are upwards 
of 300,000 Christians belonging to the ane 
cient Syrian and the Romish churches, who 
have never till within these four years, re= 
ceived a translation even of the gospels The 
same want prevails in the very centre of the 
missions,” which the church of England has 
maintained in the south of India, for more 
than a century. 

[Such are the deficiencies in the means of 
instruction among those who are become our 
subjects, by the transfer of their allegiance. 
Little better can be said of our native born 
countrymen, wlio remove, or are removed to 
those remote climes. The means of infor- 
mation respecting our oriental settlements 
which come within our power, as Panoramists, 
are greater than wost persons cam obtain: our 
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reflections have too often been coincident 
with the following. } 


Of a thousand soldiers in sickly India, 
there will geverally be a hundred who are in 
a declining state of health; who, after a 
long struggle with the climate, and with in- 
temperance, have fallen into a dejected and 
hopeless state of mind, and pass their time in 
painful reflection on their distant homes, 
their absent families, and on the indiscretions 
of past life; but whose hearts would revive 
within them on their entering once more the 
house of Ged, and hearing the absolution of 
the gospel to the returning sianer.’—Bucha- 
nan’s Memoir, p. (8, 19.—But among them, 
alas! ‘the christian sabbath is,’ generally, 
“*no otherwise distinguished than by—the 
display of the British flag !’—Zdid. p. 3. 

On the whole it is computed, that, if the 
eight or nine hundred millions of people, 
which exist upan the face of the earth, be 
divided into 30 paris, 19 of these parts will be 
found pagans; 6 of those which remain, 
Mahomedans aud Jews; and ouly 5, Chris- 
tians,—including both the Greck, the Papal, 
and the Protestant communions. 

[Such is the melancholy state of the world, 
in segard to the means of religious instruc- 
tion : to attempt the amelioration of this 
State, was an honour reserved for the times 
we live in.] 

Some idea of the progress of the Society, 
may be formed from its annual expendanre, 
which was in the first year £690: in the 
second, £1640: in the third, £5050: in 
the fourth, £12,290: in the fifth, £14,560: 
in the sixth, #£!8,540: and ia the seventh, 
£28,300. Summury Account of B. 8.1811. 
p- 27- 

The number printed in England is as fol- 
lows: English, 200,000: Welsh, 65,000: 
Gaélic, 30,000: Freach, 50,000: Spanish, 
10,°00: Portuguese, 15,000: Italian, Dutch, 
Danish, and modern Greek, 5,000 each: 
Trish and Manks, 2,000 each: Mohawk and 
Eskimaox version of St. John’s Gospel, to. 
gether, 3,000. And all this, it must be ob- 
served, is independent of various large editions 
undertaken at the suggestion, and liberally 
aided from the funds of the society, in foreign 
countries. 

The number of auxiliary societies in the 
United Kingdom, exceeds forty, and is rapid- 
ly increasing: seventeen were formed in the 
course of the last year. The number of bible 
societies in the United States of America, is 
sixteen, At Calcutta, only a corresponding 
committtee existed till February last, when, 
in consequence of Mr. Mariyn’s sermon, 
on the subject, an auxiliary society was 
fermed, to which the commander’ in-chief 
in Bengal, several members of the supreme 
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council, the judges of the supreme court, &c. 
are subscribers, and the chief secretary of go- 
vernment, a vice-president. 


[It is observed with great satisfaction by the 
friends of religion that there is a very general 
disposition among the populace of most 
countries to receive with gratitude copies of 
the sacred books. Even the calamities of 
war have been turned into blessings by this 
means ; for our prisoners have participated in 
the benefit ; and those who otherwise might 
never have visited our shores. Of this wil- 
lingness, we quote a pleasing instance. } 


Of the disposition of the Spaniards we have 
a very gratifying specimen, ia the conduct of 
the crew of a Spanish frigate which arrived 
at Plymouth, about the time when our pres 
sent alliance with that people commenced. 
A clergyman of Plymouth thus describes what 
took place: £1 have never felt a glow of 
more pleasing satisfaction than in this service,’ 
the distribution of the Spanish testaments 
among the crew of the frigate. ‘ There 
needed not my visiting the ship in order to 
disperse the testaments properly, for my house 
hath been surrounded with applications from 
the men themselves, and I suppose not less 
than three hundred of them have been at my 
door upon the occasion. Very providentially 
for the purpose, I met with an interpreter, 
who resides in Plymouth, in the early stage 
of the arrival of the frigate. He undertook 
to see the commander of the ship, and brought 
with him the priest of the ship, who came 
to my house, accompanied with several of 
the officers. From the liberality of this man, 
the ship's company were not only permitted 
to accept of the Testaments, but he accepted 
two copies himself in their presence, and 
recommended the perusal to the men: and 
the earnestness with which they seek them ; 
the pleasure expressed in their countenances 
when given to them; and the immediate use’ 
made of them, in literally reading: them as 
they pass the streets ; are astonishing! The 
greater part kiss the book on receiving it, and 
clasp it to their bosom ; and many, before I 
was aware of it, caught my hand in the act of 
giving itout, and kissed italso: even the priest, 
whois a venerable looking man, did the same 
by me; and, last Lord’s day, he attended my 
church in company with the interpreter ; and, 
as the interpreter informed me afterwards, 
could not sufficiently express his astonishment 
at the solemnity of our service. He was 
pleased to say, he had never seen such devo- 
tion before ; and said, the first sermon he 
should deliver to his people, should be on 
the order and piety of the English in their 
worship. The interpreter...hath several times 
wept in beholding the earnestness of the people 
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for having the word of God. Many begged 
copies for their friends at home.’ 


[That Christianity has not merely a favour- 
able aspect on civilization, but that it pro- 
motes it, we have had repeated opportunities 
for adducing proofs: another may with pro- 
priety be related here, as it shews the tri- 
umph of the bible, uot only over cruelty, 
superstition, idolatry, and war, but over 
sloth, indolence, and want of foresight. ] 


Mr. Latrobe says, ¢ I beg to add that our 
mission at Bavian’s Kloof, is one instance 
among many, that the preaching of the gos- 
pel is the surest and ouly way to promote 
civilization ; whereas an erroneous idea has 
gone forth, that the latter should precede the 
former. By degrees, alter the Hoitentots had 
been brought to the knowledge of the truth, 
and experienced the power of the Lord in the 
conversion of their souls, the missionaries led 
them into better habits; and now people, 
who formerly sought roots for their support, 
and lived like wild beasts in the woods, are 
sowing and planting, and had last year, a 
harvest of 800 sacks of corn.’ 


Baptist Missionarics.—Dr. Carey. 

I gladly take the opportunity to repeat, 
and in some points Correct, a statement which 
1 formerly made, and which obtained an un- 
expected publicity, respecting dhe senior of 
these missionaries, Dr. Carey—a man with 
whom I scem to myself, through the medium 
of ¢ my own friends, and my father’s friends,’ 
to have been fathiliar from my early days. 
As to his not altogether * following with us,’ 
I must say, wherever such merit aoe 
Tros Rutulusve fuit, nullo discrimine halelo. 
—-Till 24 years of age, I believe, he pursued 
the humble trade of a shoemaker, ina very 
obscure situation. After this he was called 
to the ministry in his own connexion: and, 
by his sermons and publications, gave the 
Jirst impulse to those more recent missionary 
exertions, which now so much engage the 
attention of the Christian world. Jn 1793, 
he himself went out to Bengal, where he has 
since been, in Dr. Buchanan’s words, ‘ the 
protestant missionary in the norta of India, 
following the steps of the late Mr. Swartz in 
the south ; in oriental and classical learning, 
his superior, and not inferior in laborious 
study and Christian zeal.’ There again, he 
gave the first impulse to the great work of 
the translation of the scriptures now carry- 
ing on: and he has himself long been em- 
ployed, with acknowjedged competency, in 
transfusing the sacred records from the origi- 
nal tongues, into Bengalee, Shanscrit, &c. 
Besides translations of the scriptures, he is 
the author of copious grammars of the Shan- 
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scrit, Bengalee, and Malhratta languages (the 
first, YOO pages 4to.), and, of various other 
useful publications in oriental literature.” On 
the establishment of the college of Fort Wil 
liam, by Marquis Wellesley, he was first ap- 
pointed teacher, and afierwards professor of 


Bengalee and Shanscrit, in that instituvion 
and whoever wiil be at. the pains to turn to 
Dr. Buchanan's Memoir, (p. 82, &c.) may 
there read an ollicial speech of his (the first 
delivered by an European in the Shanscrit 
tongue), made before the governor general 
ona public occasion, which, for enlightened 
views, and dignified eloquence, could do no 
discredit to the first characters in Britain. — 
The following statement I lately beard from 
the mouth of the secretary to the Baptist 
mission, ‘ We now expend between £6,000 
and £7,000 annually, on the mission and 
translations : one half of which sum is fur- 
nished by ¢hree individuals — the men who 
do the work! The missionaries, Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward, earn considerably 
more than £1,000 a year each, by their liter- 
ary labours ; and they throw the whole into 
the coinmon fund of the mission !’ 

Let who will sneer at such men, I must 
declare, with the late eminent Bishop Hurd, 
when ne had but pictured missionaries like 
these to his imagination, ‘ | am humbled 
before such virtue ; or rather I adore the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus, which is able 
io produce such examples of it, in our dee 
generate world.’ 


THE ROYAL HOSPITALS. 


CURIOUS EXTRACTS FROM HOLINSHED’S 
CHRONICLES, REIGN OF EDWARD VI. 


In reviewing Highmore’s Account of the 


Public Charities in and about the Metropo- 
lis*, not long ago, we regretted that he had 
not favoured bis readers with the remarkable 
interview, recorded by Raphael Holinshed, 
under the reign of Edward VI, between Bi- 
shop Ridiey and the young Monarch, which 
ended in the establishment of THe Royau 
HospitaLs.—The condition of the poor was 
very wretched in the interval between the 
dissolution of the monasteries and the passing 
of the celebrated statute commonly called the 
3gth of Elizabeth. The measures taken with 
thein during the reign of her brother Edward 
were very severe. They were liable to be 
branded with a hot iron, and to be reduced to 
actual slavery. Could we not, if necessary, 
recite the very words of the terrible act of par- 
liament, inflicting such punishment on beg- 
gars, we should hardly have ventured to 
mention what must now seem altogether ine 
credible. Such a law was very soon repealed. 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. X. p. 71. 
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The first dawnings of a due distinetion amongst 
pinpers, will be found in the admirable clas- 
sification stated below, the joint work of the 
veverable Kishop Ridley, the Lord Mayor of 
London at that me (Sir Richa Dotves), 
and certain Aldermen and Commons of the 
ciiy —Itshonid seem tnat this arrangement 


was not made without consideration : for al- 
though King Edward did not ive above nvo 
days atier completing the plan, Dooves was 


mavorin 1551, but the King died July 6, 
3553. Many persons of high characier ap- 
pear in the Jist of mayors about that period : 
the Greshams, Sir Martin Bowes, Sir Row- 
Innd Hill, Sir Thomas White, and others. 
Our readers will here see for what description 
of persons Christ's Hospital was original/y 
Sounded. The whole extract is very interest- 
ing On Many accounts. 

It chanced the reverend father in God 
maister Doctor Ridleie, then Bishop of Lon- 
don, to preach before the king’s maiestie at 
Westminster. In the which sermon he 
made a pitieful and godlie exhortation to the 
rich, to be merciful vnto the poore, and also 
to mooue such as were in authoritie, to trau- 
ell by some charitable waie and meane, to 
comfort and releeue them. Wherevpon the 
king's maiestie being a prince of such toward- 
nesse end vertue for his yeares, as England 
before nener brought forth, and the same 
also being so well reteined and brought vp in 
all godlie knowledge, as well by his deere 
vucle, the late protector, as also by his ver- 
tuous and learned scholemaisters, was so 
e:refull of the good gouernmentof the realme, 
aad chieflie to doo and prefer such things as 
most speciallie touched the honor of almightie 
God. And vnderstanding that a great num- 
ber of poore people did swarme in this realine, 
and chieflie in the citie of Loudon, and that 
no good order was taken for them, did sud- 
denlie and of himselfe send to the said bishop 
as soone as lis sermon was ended, willing 
him not to depart vatill that he had spoken 
with him, (and this that I now write was 
the verie report of the said bishop Ridleie), 
who mining to the king's commandinent 
gave his attendance. And so soone as the 
king's maiestie was at leasure, he called for 
him, and made him tocome vnto him in a 

eat gallerie at Westminster, where (to his 

nowledge) and the king also told him so, 
there was | re.ent no more persons than they 
tvo, and therefore made him sit downe in 
one chaire, and he himselfe in another, (as it 
se med) were before the comming of the 
bishop there purposelie set, and caused the 
bishop (maugre his teeth) to be couered, 
and then entered communication with him 
in this sort. 

First. giuing him most hartie thanks 
for his sermon and good exhortation, he 
therein rehearsed such special] things as he 
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had noted, and that s® manie, that the bi- 
shop said: * ‘Trolie, trulie (for that was 
commoniic his oth), could never haue 
thought that excellence to haue beene in his 
grace, that T beheld and saw in him.” At 


lasi, ihe king's tmaiestie much comes 


mended him for his exhortation for the res 
liefe of the poore. “ But, my Jord (saith he) 
suiboriue to be cares 


ve willed 
willed such aaare in 


| fallthere , and to deuise some good order 
for wherein [ thinke you meane 


me, io 1 am in the hizhest place, and 
therefore am the first (hat a.ust make answer 
vnto God for my negligence, if 1 should not 
be caretui! therein ; knowing 1 to be the ex- 
presse commandement of almighty God, to 
haue compassion of his poore and needie 
members, for whome we must make an ac- 
compt vito bim. And tralie, my lord, [ 
ain before all things most willing to trauell 
that waie, and [ doubt — of your long 
and approued wisedom and learning, who 
having such good zeale as wisheth helpe 
vnio then, but that also you haue had some 
conference with others what waies are best to 
be taken therein, the which I am desirous to 
understand, and therefore I praie you saie 
your mind.” 

The bishop thinking least of that matter, 
and being amazed to heare the wisdome and 
earnest zeale of the king, was (as he said 
himselfe) so astonied that he could not well 
tell what to saie: butafter some pause, said 
that as he thought at this present for some 
entrance to be had, it were good to practise 
with the citte of London; because the num- 
ber of the poore there are verie great, and the 
citizens are mani¢ and also wise; and he 
doubted not but they were also both pityful 
and mercifull, asthe maior and his brethren 
and other the worshipfull of the said citie. 
And that if it would please the king’s maiestie 
to direct his gratious letter unto the maior of 
London, willing him to call unto him such 
assistants as he should thinke meet, to con- 
sult of this matter, for some order to be taken 
therein, he doubted not but good should fol- 
low thereof. And he himselfe promised the 
king to be one himself that should earnestlie 
trauell therein. 

The king forthwith not onelie granted his 
letter, but made the bishop tarie untill the 
same was written, and his hand and signet 
set thereunto, and commanded the bisho 
not onelie to deliver the said letter himselfe, 
but also to signifie vnto the maior that it was 
the king's speciall request and expresse com- 
mandment, that the maior should therein 
trauell, and, as soon as he might conve¢ 
niently, give him knowledge how farre he 
had proceeded therein. ‘The bishop was so 
ioious of the hauing of this letter, and that 
he had now an occasion to trauell in that 
good matter, wherein he was marvellous 
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sealous, that nothing could more have pleased 
aod delighted him: wherefore the same night 
he came to the maior of Loudon, who then 
was sir Richard Dobs, knight, and delivered 
the king’s letter, and shewed his message 
with effect. 

The maior not onelie ioiouslie receiued this 
letter, but with all speed agreed to set for- 
ward this matter, for he also fauoured it 
verie much. And the next daie, being Mon- 
daie, he desired the bishop of Londou to 
dine with bin: and against that time, the 


Three degrees of Poor: 


1. The poore by impotencie are also diuided 
into three kinds, that is to sale: ............ 


2. The poore by casualtie are of three kinds, 
that is tosaie .......... 
3, The thriftless poore are three kinds in like 


For these sorts of poore were prouided three 
seuerall houses. First, for the innocent and 
fatherlesse, which is the beggers child, and 
is indeed the seed and breeder of beggerie, 
they prouided the house that was late Graie- 
friers in London, and now is called Chistes 
hospitall, where the poore children are trained 
in the knowledge of God, aud some vertuous 
exercise, to the ouerthrow of beggerie. For 
the second degree, is provided the bospitall 
of saint ‘Thomas in Southworke, and saint 
Bartholomew in West Smithfield, where 
are continuallie at least two hundred diseased 
persons, which are not onelie there lodged 
and cured, but also fed and nourished. For 
the third degree they prouided Kridewell, 
where the vagabond and idle siruupet is 
chastised and compelied to labour, to the 
ouerthrow of the vicious life of idleness. 
They provided also for the honest decaied 
housholder, that he should be relicued at 
home at his house, and in the parish were 
he duelled, by a weeklie releife and pension. 
And in like manner tney prouided for the 
jazer to keepe him out of the citie from clap- 
ping of dishes, and ringing of bels, to the 
great trouble of the citizens, and also to the 
dangerous infection of manie, that they 
should be relieved at home at their houses 
with seuerall pensions. | Now after this good 
order taken, and the citizens by such meanes 
as were deuised, willing to further the same, 
the report thereof was made vato the king’s 
maiestie : and his grace for the aduancement 
hereof, was not onelie willing to grant such 
as should be the ouerseers and gouernours of 
the said house, a corporation and authoritie 
for the gouernment thereof: but also re- 
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maior promised that he would send for sueh 
men as he thought meetest to talk of this 
tmaatter, and so he did. And sent first for 
two aldermen and six commoners, and afiere 
ward were appointed more, to the numberof 
foure and twentie. And in the end afier 
suadrie meetings (for by meane of the good 
diligence of the bishop it was well followed) 
they agreed upon a booke that they had 
deused, wherein first they considered of nine 
special kinds aud sorts of poore people, and 
| those same brought in these three degrees. 


The poor by impotencie, 

Poore by casualtie, 

Thriftless poore. 

1. The fatherlesse poore man’s child, 

2. The aged, blind, and lame, 

3. Thediseased person by leprosie, dropsie, &e. 
4. The wounded souldier, 

5. The decaied housholder, 

6. The visited with greenous disease, 

7. The rioter consumeth all, 

8. The vagabond that will abide in no place, 
g. The idle person, as the strumpet and others. 


quired that he might be accounted as the 
chiefe founder and patrone thereof, and for 
the furtherance of the said worke, and cons 
tinuall maintenance of the same, he of his 
meere mercie and goodness granted, that 
were before certeine lands were given to the 
maintenance of the house of the Sauoie 
founded by king Henrie the seuenth, for the 
lodging of pilgrims and strangers, and that 
the same was now made but a lodging of 
loiterers, vagabounds, and strumpets, that 
laie all daie in the fields, and at night were 
harboured there, the which was rather the 
mainienance of beggerie, than the reliefe of 
the poore, gaue the same lands, being first 
surrendred into his hands by the maister and 
fellowes there (which lands were of the 
vearelie value of six hundied pounds) vate 
the citie cf London, for the mainienance of 
the foundation aforesaid. 

And fos a farther reliefe, a petition being 
made to the king’s maiestie fora licence to 
take, in mortmaine, or otherwise, without 
license, lands to a certaine yearelic value, and 
a space lefi in the patent for his grace to put 
in what summe it would please bim, he, 
looking on the void place, called for pen and 
inke, and with his owne hand wrote this 
sumie, in these words (foure thousand marks 
by yeare) and then sad in the hearing of his 
couuceli. ‘* Lord God, I yeeld thee mose 
hartie thanks, that thou hast given mee life 
thus long, to finish this worke to the glorie 
of thy name.” After which foundation es. 
tablished, he lived not above two daies, 
whose life would ave been wished equall 10 
the patriarchs, if it might haue pleased God 
so to have protracted the sane, 
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BELL ROCK LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Among the works which have done the 
greatest honour to the persevering skill and 
intelligence of the British nation, the Ed- 
dystone Light House has always been con- 
sidered as holding a distinguished place. With 
the difficulties attending the progress and 
completion of that structure, we are familiar 
by means of Smeaton’s History of the work, 
which is copied into all books of travels in 
the West of England. A work, so far as 
we can learn, not less arduous has been ac- 
complished on the Beil Rock in the Firth of 
Forth : it has engaged our attention several 
times ;* and the history of it displays such 
a persevering aud unabated struggle with dif- 
ficulties, and such a happy and cheap victory 
over them, that we cannot but congratulate 
eur age and country on the spirit aud skill 
displayed in the undertaking. 

The Cape, or Bell Rock, lies about eleven 
miles, in ‘a south-west direction from the 
Red Head, in Forfarshire, and thirty miles 
north by east, from St. Abb’s Head, in Ber- 
wickshire. ‘These two head-lands form the 
boundaries of the estuary, or Firth of Forth, 
which is the principal inlet upon the east coast 
of Great Britain for vessels overtaken with an 
easterly storm while navigating the German 
Ocean or North Sea,— This dangerous 
Rock is not usuaily inserted in general 
maps of Scotland; but we have the pleasure 
of referring our readers to that admirable one 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners inserted 
in Lrrerary Panorama, Vol. III. p. 1, 
and annexed to our account of the ** Report 
to Hon. House of Commons, relative to Im- 
provements in Roads, Bridges, &c. forming 
in the Highlands, &c. &c. of Scotland.” In 
this map the Bell Rock is distinctly marked. 

This rock is almost one entire or continuous 
mass, having only avery few detached or sepa- 
rate pieces. It is a red sand-stone, very hard, 
and of a fine grit, with minute specks of mica. 
At low water of neap tides, the rock is only 
partially left by the tide ; but its dimensions, 
as seen at low water of spring tides, are about 
2000 feet in length, with an average breadth 
of 230 feet; and then the height of the north 
east part, where the light house is built, may 
be stated at four feet above the surface of the 
water; but the south-west, or opposite end 
of the rock, is lower, and its surface is never 
left by the tide. The surface of the rock is 
very uneven, and walking upon it is difficult 
and even dangerous. ‘Lhose parts which are 
higher, and consequently oftener left by the 
tide, are covered with mussels, limpets, 
whelks, and numbers of seals occasionally 
play about the rock, and rest upon it at low 
‘water.—Those parts which appear only at 
spring tide, are thickly coated wiih sea weeds ; 


ic Comp. Panorama, Vol. II. p. 649; VII. 
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as the great tangle (fucus digitatus), and 
baader/ocks, or hen-ware (fucus esculentus), 
which here grows to the length of eighteen 
feet, The red-ware cod is got very near the 
rock, and as the water deepens, the other 
fish common in those seas, are caught in 
abundance. 

Such being the position of this fatal rock, 
appearing only a few feet above the low water 
mark of spring tides, and being wholly cover- 
ed by the water when the tide has flowed but 
a short time, its dangerous effects have been 
long aud severely felt, and the want of some 
distinguishing mark to point out its place, has 
been lamented with the occurrence of every 
shipwreck upon the coast. But until com- 
merce had made considerable advances to- 
wards its present state, the erection of a 
light-house could not be undertaken, as the 
ships frequenting those seas, were not sullici- 
ently numerous to afford the probability of 
raising an adequate revenue, by a small duty 
or tonnage upon each vessel. Tradition, hows 
ever, informs us, that so long ago as the four- 
teenth century, the monks of Aberbrothwick 
caused a Jarge bell to be hung upon the rock, 
in such a manner that the waves of the sea 
gave it motion, by which means warning was 
given to the mariner of the vicinity of the 
rock. In this way the name of * Bell Kock,” 
is said to have arisen. Such a bell must soon 


centuries elapsed without any effectual steps 
being taken tbr distinguishing the rock. 

In 1806, a bill passed in both houses of 
arliament, under the auspices of the then 
the honourable Henry Erskine, 
aided by Sir John Sinclair, bart. By this 
bill, the northern light duty, of three half- 
pence per ton upon British, aud threepence 
per ton upon forcign bottoms, was allowed to 
be extended to all vessels bound to, or from 
any of the ports between Peterhead in the 
north, and Berwick-upon-Tweed in the south, 
and the commissioners were empowered to 
borrow £25,000 from the 3 per cent consols, 
which with £20,000 which they possessed, 
made a disposable fund of £45,000 to go ou 
with the work, 

The bill for the erection of the light-house, 
passed late in the sessions of 1806, and during 
the following winter, materials were ordered 
from the granite quarries in Aberdeenshire, 
for the outside casing of the first or lower 
30 feet of the building , and blocks of free- 
stone for the inside work and high parts, were 
brought from the quarry of Mylnfield, near 
Dundee. At Arbroath, the stones were col- 
lected and hewn, previous to their being taken 
off to the rock. 

As the work could only be proceeded with 
at low water of spring tides, and as three 
hours were considered a good tide’s work, it 


became necessary to embrace every opportus 


have been swept away by the raging sea: and’ 
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nity of favourable weather, as well in the 
day tides, as unde? night by torch light, and 
on Suadays ; for when the flood tide advanced 
upon the rock, the workmen were obliged to 
collect their tools and go into the attending 
boats, which often, not without the utmost 
difficulty, were rowed to the floating light, 
where they remained til] the rock began to 
appear next ebbstide. Happily no accident 
eccurred to check the ardour of working, and 
by the latter end of October, the operations 
were brought to a close for the season. A 
beacon was now finished, consisting of 12 
large beams of timer ranged in a circle, hav- 
ing a common base of 30 feet, and rising to a 
height of 50 feet; at the top the beams were 
gathered together and terminated in a point ; 
below they were strongly connected with the 
rock by iron batts and chains. The upper 
part, which in moderate weather stood above 
the reach of the sea, was afterwards fitted 
up, and possessed during the working months 
as a barrack for the artificers, a smith’s shop, 
and other necessary purposes ; and being situ- 
ated near the stone building, it was at last 
connected with it by a bridge, or gang-way ; 
which, in the progress of the work, was like- 
wise of great service in facilitating the raising 
of the materials. Unless such an expedient as 
this beacon-house had been resorted to, the 
possibility of erecting a light-house upon the 
rock, is extremely doubtful ; it must at any 
rate have required a much longer period for 


its accomplishment, and without the beacon- | 


house, there would in all probability have been 
the loss of many lives. 

The operations of the second year were 
commenced at as early a period as the weather 
would permit ; and toavoid the great person- 
al risk, and excessive fatigue of rowing the 
boats to the Aoating light, an additional ves- 
se] was provided solely for the purpose of at- 
tending the work. This vessel could be 
loosened from her'moorings at pleasure, and 
taken to the lee-side of the rock, where in 
foul weather, she might take the artificers 
and attending boats om board, which could 
not be done by the floating light. This 
tender was a very fine schooner of 80 tons, 
named the Sir Joseph Banks, in compliment 
to the illustrious president of the Royal So- 
ciety, who, ever ready in the cause of public 
improvement, had lent his aid in procuring 
the loan from government for carrying on the 
work. ‘Thus provided with a place of safety 
on the rock in the beacon-house, and a tender 
always ready in ease of necessity, the work 
went forward even in pretty blowing weather, 
and by struggling both during day and night 
tudes, early in July, the scite of the light- house 
was cut stifficiently deep into the rock, and 
wrought to a level. Part of the cast-iron 
rail-way was fixed for conveying the large 
blocks of stone along the rock, and other 
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| necessary preparations being made, the founds 
ation stone was laid upon Sunday the 10th 
July, 1808. By the latter end of September, 
the operations of a second season were brought 
to a fortunate conclusion, by the finishing of 
the four first and heaviest courses of five fees 
six inches. 

In the spring of the following year, the 
operations were again resumed, and it was no 
small happiness to those concerned, to find, 
that of the four courses built upon the rock, 
not a single stone had in the least.shifted, 
after a long and severe winter. The arranges 
ments previous to the landing of any materials 
on the rock, were to lay doawwn moorings for 
the various vessels and praam boats employed 
in the service of the rock ; to erect machinery 
for receiving the stones from the praam boats, 
and cranes for taking them from the railways, 
and laying them into their places on the 
building. With an apparatus thus appointed, 
the light-house was gotto the height of 30 
feet by the monch of September 1809, which 
completed the solid part of the building, and 
in this state, things were again left for the 
winter months. 

The work was therefore begun as early in 
the third season as possible; and, by unre- 
mitting exertions, and a train of fortunate 
circumstances, the building of the light-house 
was brought to a conclusion in the month of 
December, 1310, and lighted up for the firse 
time on the evening of the Ist February, 1811. 

The foundation stone of the light-house is 
nearly on a level with low water of ordinary 
spring tides, and consequently at high water 
of these tides the building is immersed about 
fifteen feet ; but during the progress of the 
work, the sea-spray has been observed to rise 
upon the light-house to the beight of ninety 
feet, even in the month of July. The 
building ts of a circular form, composed of 
blocks of stone, from one half ton to be- 
tween two and three tons weight each. The 
gronnd course measures forty-two feet di- 
ameter, from which it diminishes as it rises 5 
) and at the top, where the mason work finish- 
es, and the light-room commences, it measures 
thirteen fees diameter. Here the cornice forms 
| a walk or baleony round the outside of the light 
room. The stone building measures an hun 
dred feet in height ; but the total height of the 
light-house, including the light-room, is am 
hundred and fifteen feet. As far up as the 
entrance door, which is thirty feet from the 
ground course, the building is entirely solid, 
excepting a small hole cut in the centre 
| stones for the drop of the weight of the ma+ 
\chinery. The ascent to the entrance-door is 
| by a kind of rope ladder, which is hung out 
/at ebb tide, and again taken into the build- 
\ ing when the water covers the rock, A nate 
| row passage leads from the door to the stair- 

case. ‘The stair case occupies thirtecn feet of 
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the building immediately above the solid part. 
Here the walls are seven feet thick, but they 
yegularly become thinner all the way to the 
top. ‘The remaining fifiy-seven feet of the 
mason-work is divided by five stone floors into 
rooms for the light-keepers and stores, which 
communicate with each other by wooden 
ladders. It being proper to have nothing of 
acombustible nature about the light-room, 
the ladders there are of iron. ‘The three 
Jower apartments bave each two small win- 
dows, and the upper rooms have each four 
windows; the whole being provided with 
strong shutters to defend the glass against the 
sea in storms. 

The two first courses of the building are 
eotirely sunk into the rock. The stones of 
all the courses are dove-tailed, and let into 
each other in such a manner that each course 
forms one connected mass from the centre 
to the circumference; and the successive 
courses are attached to each other by juggles 
of stone, upon the plan of the Eddystone 
light-house ; and whilst the building was 
still amongst the water, two trenail holes 
were bored through each stone, entering 
six inches into the course below; oaken 
trenails of two inches diameter were driven 
imto these holes, which eflectually kept the 
stones from shifting tl! the stones of the next 
course were laid. The cement used at the 
Bell Rock was a mixture of lime, pozzolano 
earth, and sand, and that it might resemble 
the mortar used at the Eddystone with so 
much success, the lime was brought from 
the very same quarry in Wales. 

Round the balcony of the light room, there 
is acast-iron rail, curiously wrought like net- 
work, which rests upon batts of brass ; and 
the rail has a massive coping of the same 
metal. The light-room is of an octagon 
form, twelve feet diameter, and fifteen feet 
in height, constructed chiefly of cast iron, 
with a do ne roof of copper; and the win- 
dow sashes all round are glazed with polished 

late glass, which is one quarter of an inch 
in thickness. In one of the lower apart- 
ments, or the kitchen, there is an iron grate 
or open fire-place, with a metal tube for 
conveying the smoke to the top of the light- 
room, which heats the several rooms through 
which it passes. This grate and chimney 
merely touch the building, without being ju- 
cluded or built upon the walls. 

The light is very powerful, and has been 
seen from a ship's deck full twenty miles from 
the rock. Itis from oil, with Argaod burn- 
ers, placed in the focus of silver plated re- 
fleciors, hollowed to the parabolic curve. 
That the Bel! Rock light may be readily dis- 
tinguished by the mariner from all others on the 
coast, the reflectors are ranged upon a frame, 
which is-made to revolve upon a perpendicu- 
Jar axis once in three minutes. Between the 


the observer and the reflectors, on one side 
of the frame, shades of red glass are inter- 
posed, in sucha manner, that during each 
entire revolution of the frame with the re- 
flectors, two distinctly different appearances 
are produced, the one of a common bright 
light, and the other, or shaded side, having 
the rays tinged red ; and these fights alternate, 
with intervals of darkness. 

As further warning to the mariner, two 
large bells are tolled day and night during the 
coutinuauce of foggy or snowy weather, by 
the same machinery which moves the lights. 
As these bells in moderate weather, may de 
heard considerably beyond the limits of the 
rock, a vessel may by this means be prevented 
from ranning upon the rock during fogs, a 
disaster which might otherwise happen, note 
withstanding the erection of the light-house. 

The establishment of keepers consists of a 
principal light keeper and three others. Each 
keeper at the end of six weeks, in his turn 
ss relieved, and is at liberty to go upon his 
own affairs for a fortnight. Their pay is about 
fifiy pounds per annum, with provisions 
whilesat the light-house, At Arbroath, each 
of the light keepers has a house provided by 
the commissioners for his family. Connected 
with these houses, there is a signal tower, 
where an excellent telescope is kept, and a 
set of signals arranged with the people at 
the light-house for the attending vessel, which 
carries off the stores, provisions, and fuel 


_to the light-house. 


The expence of this undertaking has not 
yet been ascertained, but it is supposed to 
amount to about 55,000). sterling. 

As this rock has long enjoyed the fatal 
pre-eminencé of causing more shipwrecks than 
others, though now the cause we trust of many 
future escapes from such distresses, we con- 
clude this article with the traditionary report 
of the neighbouring coasts, combined into 
poetry. ‘The benevolence of the present age, 
forms a strong and a happy contrast with 
the barbarism of antient times. 


THE INCHCAPE BELL. 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was still as she might be 5 

Her sajls from heav’n receiv’d no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The worthy abbot of Aberbrothack, 

Had floated that bell on the Inchcape rock ; 
On the waves of the storm it floated and swung, 
And louder and louder, it warning rung. 
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When the rock was hid by the tempest’s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous rock, 

And bless’d the priest of Aberbrothock, 


The sun in heaven shone so gay, 

All things were joyful on that day, 

The sea-birds scream'd as they sported round, 
And there was pleasure in that sound, 


The float of the Inchcape bell was seen, 
A darker speck, on the ocean green: 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk’d his deck, 
And he fix’d his eye on the darker speck. 


He felt the cheering pow’s of spring, 

It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 

But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 


His eye was on the bell and float: 

Quoth he, ** My men put out the boat, 

** And row me to the Inchcape rock, 

** And I'll plague the priest of Aberbrothock.” 


The boat is lower’d, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape rock they go : 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And cut the waming bell from the float. 


Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles arose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘* The next who comes to 
this rack, 

* Will not bless the priest of Aberbrothock.” 


Sir Ralph the Rover, sail’d away, 

He scour’d the seas for many a day ; 

And now grown rich with plunder’d store, 
He steers his way to Scotland's shore, 


So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky, 
They cannot see the sun on high: 
The wind had blown a gale all day, 
At evening it had died away. 


On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 

So dark it is they can see no land; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘ It will be lighter soon, 
“« For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 


Can’st hear,” one, the breakers roar ? 
** For yonder, methinks, should be the shore ; 
‘© Now where we are I cannot tell, 

** But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell.” 


They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
ho’ the wind hat tailei, they dift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shiv'ring shock—- 
Oh, Heavens ! it is the Inchcape Rock. 
Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
He cursed himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 
The vessel sinks beneath the tide, 
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DATES OF THE INTRODUCTION OF FRUIT 
TREES, &C. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 
Sir,—In your last number, page 121, 
you stated from the memorandnms of Mr. 
Collinson the dates of several of the more 
curious plants and trees naturalized in our 
country by that famous botanist, and worthy 
man. I beg leave through the medium of 
your popular publication to inform our coune 
trymen, of the incalculable advantages they 
enjoy at this time, and of their great supe- 
riority in respect to vegetable dict, and ve- 
getable accompaniments of diet, above their 
forefathers. How far this has contributed to 
the health and vigour of the present genera. 
tion, we cannot certainly decide, for want of 
those treatises, aud tables, as well medical as 
political, which are now composed with great 
probability if not with absolute accuracy, 
and which are accessible to the public, 
at large.—Perhaps the addition of these ve- 
getables to English diet may be one mean of 
our augmented population ; and of enabling 
our country to support that increased number 
of mouths which now demand a supply of 
food. This is most certainly the fact with 
reference to the potatoe ; and it is every way 
likely that the addidiona/ attention necessary 
to perfect the productions of the gardea 
should have an important impulse, on the 
labours of the field. It is very rare thata 
single branch of art prospers, alone ; and 
the improved methods of cultivation now 
employed by our farmers, may have been 
adopted from their notice of the effects at- 
tendant on skilful garden culture. This ag 
least is clear, that the nearer to the state of a 
garden a farmer can bring his helds, the 
better is the crop that he may expect to reap 
ata future day : and perhaps it is uot saying 
too much to add, that our fields are now pro- 
bably, quite as well tilled as our gardens were 
in the ume of Henry VIII. or his father, 
Lam, Sir, yours, Xc. 
Boranicus. 
The Currant tree or shrub is supe 
posed to have been introduced about 1533, 
from Zant, belonging to Venice, its fruit, 
being then called grapes of Corinth. Hence the 
name currants ; Corinths. Many other kinds of 
fruits aud plants were first cultivated in Eng- 
land, under Henry VIIL. viz —apricots, aud 
a fine gooseberry from blauders ; also sallads, 
carrots, cabbages, turnips, aud other edible 
roots. ‘These vegetables were before this 
time imported from Holland and Flanders. 
So that Queen Catherine, when she wanted 
a sallad, was obliged to dispatch a messenger 
to fetch it from those countries. The great. 
plenty and variety of these vegetables displaved 
modéra iables, through every goath in 
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the year, evidently shews what superior bles- 
sings we enjoy in this respect to our fore- 
fathers. 

Fruit seems to have been scarce in the 
time of Henry VII.—In an original M.S. 
signed by himself, and kept in the Re- 
membrance Office, it appears that apples were 
not less than one or two shillings a piece, and 
that a red one cost ¢wo shillings. 

Potatoes were first imported into Europe, 
in the year 1565, by Hawkins, from Santa 
Fe in Spanish America ; they were planted 
for the first time in Ireland, a the great Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who bad an estate in that 
kingdom. ‘The natural history of the potatoe 
was so little understood, that a total iguo- 
tance which part of the plant was the proper 
food, had nearly ruined any further atten- 
tion towards its cultivation—For perceiving 
green apples appear upon the stems, these 
were first supposed to be the fruit, but upon 
being boiled and finding them unpalatable, 
or rather nauseous, Raleigh was disgusted 
with his acquisition, nor thought any more 
of cultivating potatoes. 

Accident, however, discovered the real 
fruit, owing to the ground being turned over, 
through necessity, that very season, and to 
his = ae a plentiful crop was found under- 
ground, which being boiled proved nou- 
rishing to the stomach and grateful to the 
taste. The utility of this plant being soon 
known, rendered its cultivation pretty uni- 
versal through Ireland, whence it found its 
way to this kingdom, by mere accident, 
where it was first planted upon the western 
€oast, Owing as it is reported, to a vessel be- 
ing shipwrecked, which contained some po- 
tatoes, at a village naned Formby, in Lan- 
eashire ; a place still famed for this excellent 
vegetable. 


*,* Compare Panorama, Vol. IV. page 
1148. 


OPINION ON THE POWERS OF SHAKE- 


SPEARE. 
BY THE LATE DR. BEDDOES. 
Bot in truth, seeing 


Macbeth, put me in mind of recommending 
it to you, to pay a good deal of attention to 
Shakspeare. When I was almost a child, | 
read Shakspeare, and I was pleased with the 
incidents in his plays, and the story. But his 
obscurities, and my inability to feel ¢hat ex- 
cellence which makes me think him so high- 
ly worthy of your attention, was an immense 

rawback upon my pleasure ; and, except the 

assages to be found in all selections of poetry, 
os nothing of Shakspeare for some years. 
Meanwhile, I met with the criticisms of 
Voltaire and other French writers, and the 
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objections which I now feel to be so paltry, 
alienated me more from him, and this senti- 
ment was strengthened by the childish and 
now forgotten idolatry paid him by Garrick. 
I have since been more slow to conclude that 
an object was worthless, becawse admiration 
was injudiciously shewn. It could not fail 
that Shakspeare should fall in my way soon 
after leaving school, and that I should look 
into him. That was enough. I soon, but 
at first with reluctance, was obliged to ac- 
knowledge his powers. By degrees, he seems 
ed a being of an order superior to all those 
who have left any thing written behind them ; 
and the experiment of Monday convinces me 
that I am not likely to change my opinion. I 
knew exactly every step in the developement 
of Macbeth’s character ; and the single pase 
sages (some of them worth a volume of the 
best productions of others) which paint so 
vividly what passes within the several charac- 
ters, were familiar to me.—However I found 
that Shakspeare did not want the recommen- 
dation of novelty, which is so necessary to 
almost every thing human besides; and it 
would be impossible to convey to you an idea 
of the anguish I suffered, when L.— spoke 
to me while the pe was goingon. But it 
is time for me to tell you that, it is not alto- 
gether because he has courted the gay, and 
the tender, and the terrible graces, with such 
success, that whatever falls short of him is 
feeble, and whatever tries to go beyond him, 
borders upon the disgusting, that I mention 
him to you: nor because reading him once, 
is but a preparation for a greater pleasure in 
reading him again. It is, because, along with 
the riches of his fancy, he throws out in his 
fits of playfulness, observations upon life, 
that would set up half a dozen moral philoso- 
phers. M would laugh were you to tell 
her that I mentioned Hartley to you; and 
you may think my language pedantic, if I 
tell you that Shakspeare first dramatized what 
Hartley afterwards analysed ; and by studying 
both, then looking around you, and observ- 
ing what passes in your own mind, you will, 
if { mistake not, understand yourself and 
other people better; and I know in general, 
and am confirmed by a passage in your letter 
in believing, that this would give you high 
satisfaction. 
iam sorry that Shakspeare has given no 
lessons applicable, at once, to young women 
of the present age ; he would have lessoned 
them so agreeably and so forcibly. [I only 
mean that he has drawn no character, which 
can bea pattern for you, for instance, in the 
particalars of conduct. Women were then, 
except a quecn by chance, insignificant cha- 
ragters in comparison of what they are now. 
He has passages, however, applicable to all 
situations ; and these, and the characters he 
has traced with sueh peculiar happiness, will 
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enable you to make out what he does not 
inmediately supply. Were I a Shakspeare 
and wished to impress something very useful 
upon young women like you, what do you 
think it would be? Why, in earnest, to 
learn to see and hear themselves admired with 
little emotion, It is impossible for men to 
have eyes and mouths, and not to express, 
by both, what they feel on seeing a lovely 
young woman. But then, it might be worth 
her while, to consider whether she should 
ascribe much merit, even to those who ex- 
press those feelings in the most agreeable 
manner. You will easily believe that almost 
every man who marries a handsome woman, 
merely for that quality, repents and makes 
his wife repent. Many would admit this 
and actin the face of it. We poor human 
creatures are always losing the benefit of those 
rules which are drawn from a multitude of 
examples, because we place ourselves above, 
or at least, apart, fiom others. 1 would lay a 
woger, that alinost all the women who have 
figured in ceriain trials, said or thought that 
it was wrong in general, but their's was a 
pecultar case. But asit is not your fault, | 
dare say you will take care it shall not be your 
misfortune, that you are what all women 
wish to be. It is common to all persons of 
any taste to admire the poor Apollo and 
Venus, which have so suffered on the road 
from Rome to Paris ; and I suppose, if hand- 
some ladies were to lay stress upon this consi- 
deration, and to apply it, they would not so 
lavishly reward the slenderest of all species of 
merit, aud which is shared by so many. 


REMARKABLE PARTICULARS OF THE 
SHETLAND SHEEP. 

Tt is now pretty clearly ascertained, that 
the celebrated Shetland breed of sheep came 
originally from Denmark and Norway, along 
with the first adventurers, who settled in 
those islands many centuries ago. It is cal- 
culated that there are from 110,000 to 
120,000 sheep in the Shetland islands. 
These valuable animals produce more protit 
with less trouble than any other article. 

It would appear that the permanent fine- 
ness of the wool depends entirely upon the 
breed of sheep; for on the same pasture, 
and in the very same climate, sheep with the 
finest and with the coarsest wool are main- 
tained; insomuch that from the wool of the 
same flock, some stockings worth two gui- 
neas per pair, and others worth less than 
Jourpence, are produced. It would appear 
that there are two kinds of sheep producing 
fine wool to be found in these islands: one 
known by the name of the Aindly sheep, 
whose whole body almost is covered with it; 
another, whose wool is fine about the neck 
only, and other particular parts of the body. 
‘The colour of the fine wool also varies, some- 
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times being of a pure white, which is supposed 
to be the softest and most silky ; at other times 
of alight grey, sometimes of ablack and some- 
times of a russet colour. The sheep producing 
this wool are of a breed, which, for the sake 
of distinction, might be called Leaver sheep ; 
for, like that animal, many of them have 
long hairs growing among the wool, which 
cover and shelter it ; and the wool is a species 
of fine fur resembling down, which grows 
in some measure under the protection of the 
hair with which the animal is covered, The 
sheep producing this fine wool are of the 
hardiest nature ; are never housed, nor kept 
in any particular pasture; and sometimes in 
the winter season they are so pinched for 
food, that many of them are obliged to feed 
on the sea-ware driven upon the shore. It 
is observed, however, that the healthiest 
sheep are those which live constantly upon 
the hills, and never touch the sea-ware. 
Lastly, it appears that the Shetland sheep are 
never clipt or shorn ; but that about the begin- 
ning of June the wool is pulled off (which is 
done without the smallest pain or injury to 
the animal,) leaving the long hairs, as already 
mentioned, which shelter the young wool, 
and contribute to keep the animal warm and 
comfortable at a season of the year when cold 
and piercing winds may occasionally be ex- 
pected in so northern a latitude. 

The quality of the Shetland wool is in ge- 
neral thought to be affected in some measure 
by the pasture on which the sheep are fed. 
The rocky pasture (which is generally covered 
with coarse grass and long heather) produces 
sheep of a strong hardy nature, but with 
coarse fleeces, and much varied in the co- 
lour. This sort of pasture is found to pro- 
duce the coarse wool, whether found on the 
hill grounds, or oa the islands or holms. 
The sheep that pasture on what passes un- 
der the name of blackberry heather, lobba, 
and mossy pasture, almost always bear the 
finest wool. The lobba and the berry hea- 
ther are preferred for feeding sheep ; but the 
lobba is reckoned rather better than the others 
It resembles oat-brier in its appearance, is 
very long, of a> hard gubstance, and is in 
bloom all the season. I is seldom entirely 
covered with snow, because oi its length, 
aud the snow dissolves sooner on tt than on 
the grass below ; and on that a count is more 
accessible to the sheep when deprived of 
every other resource. ‘Lhe native or kindly 
breed, which bear the soft or cotony fleeces, 
as they are called, are rather of a delicate nas 
ture. Their wool is short and open, and 
destitute of a covering of long haus found 
upon the coarse-wooulled slicep, which serves 
ia screen them from the rau, and to pres 
serve them from the inclemeacy of the weae 
ther. These soft-woolied fleeces are often lost, 


Vou, XI. (Lit. Pan, Feb. 1812) 


and rubbed off during the winter, or early in 
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thespring ; which, it is supposed, might be 
prevented by clipping or shearing the sheep. 

The sea-coasts of Shetland are covered with 
sea-weed, especially in winter, when very 
great quantities are thrown ashore by the 
violence of the sea and tides. The sheep, 
during the winter season, and especially 
while the groond is covered with snow, de- 
vour the sea-weed very greedily ; and often, 
during long and severe snows, they have 
little else to live on. Nature seems to have 
imparted to them a perfect knowledge of the 
times at which this food may be procured ; 
for immediately upon the tide beginning to 
fall, the sheep, in one body, eun directly 
down to the sea-shores, although feeding on 
hills several miles distant from the sea, where 
they remain till the tide returns, when they 
yeturn back to their usual haunts, ‘The 
sheep are exposed to great danger, and many 
are occasionally lost, by the tides carrying them 
off, when they happen to go down into what 
are called goes or coves, being very often 
unable to get up, sometimes from weakness 
and hunger, and sometimes from the steep- 
ness of the rocks, by which means they re- 
main a prey to the next tide, which sweeps 
them off in numbers. 

Where sheep are so wild as to be taken 
only by means of a dog, it might seem ex- 
tremely difficult to take any particular one 
outot a large number ; but those in the prac- 
tice of it can, in a few minutes, take one of 
any given description out of a thousand. 
Sheepmen are commonly sworn to fidelity in 
their office ; and when a sheep is to be taken, 
one of these sets out, with his dog close at 
his foot, or carrying him in his arms, that 
the sheep may allow him to approach near 
enough to discover the mark. This point 
gained, he advances more briskly, when the 
flock begins to break and divide before him : 
and in proportion as the division which car- 
gies with it the marked one diminishes in 
number, it increases in fear and speed. The 
man, no longer equal to the task, assigns it 
#0 his companion, by this time grown im- 
patient to act his part. Such sheep as hap- 
pen to be now before the dog begin presently 
to break into new divisions, while the sheep- 
man, keeping a sharp eye on the object of 
his pursuit, directs every motion of his dog, 
by a different call, by the course he himseif 
takes, or even by the waving of his hand ; 
all which being readily understood and obeyed 
by a well-trained dog, the victim is seized, 
and, for the most part, without receiving 
any material injury. The more sagacious 
sheep-dogs trip them over, by laying hold of 
one of their fore-legs, thereby effectually pre- 
venting them from advancing a step farther. 
When the sheep finds himself thus overcome, 
he ceases all further effort, and lies almost 
motionless at the feet of the dog until the 
sheepman lays hold of him. e 


Anecdotes of Scaramouche. 
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SCARAMOUCHE, 


ANECDOTES OF SCARAMOUCHE 5 WITH PRO- 
POSALS FOR GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IW 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


‘0 the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—I observe that you have more than 
once jocosely recommended the combination 
of the voices of animals into a musical sys- 
tem, for the purpose of adding variety to our 
public concerts. For my part T 
think the opportunity should be taken to el- 
fect this, while the elephant—one of our 
greatest actars—is on the boards. He is the 
right fellow for a thorough bass; and if it 
meet your approbation, | would propose a 
subscription for paying the expences of teacli- 
ing him, and for ensuring his services another 
season. How delighted would the public be, 
to hear the ascending tones of an elephant, 
a rhineceros, our own English Bull—sup- 
posing he can be taught to roar in proper 
place and time, which I find is doubted ;— 
tien a horse, an ass, a dog, a cat, and so 
on, till the voices of the feathered tribe, our 
goldfinches, linneis, larks,— or supposing 
the concerts to be given in ap evening,—our 
nieliingales, complete the treble, of this 
truly surprising cantata. 

That I may contribute, though but a mite, 
to this noble, and I presume to say ingenious, 
undertaking, I send you the history of some 
happy attempts at imitation of animal voices ; 
meaning to infer, that the natural performers 
themselves must, in proper harmony, meet 
with still greater success, or, at any rate, 
that if the scheme should take, and a school 
be formed for the purpose, we might be regaled 
with an infinite variety of ‘* amusing” and 
‘* refined” pleasures, by means of such an 
institution, a/l the year round, which in my 
opinion would be a prodigious improvement, 
on their present limitation by the seasons to 
particular periods. As the days of Scara- 
mouche the actor, are not so long past, but 
what the original music, by which he pro- 
duced such wonderful effects may still be in 
existence, I have subjeined the words of his 
favourite Canzonetts ; hoping they may lead 
to a discovery so exquisitely interesting to 
the fashionable world, and to the sons of 
science. 


Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
F.G. Pastoral Poet. 


Cheapside, Jan. 1, 1812. 

*,* Could not a company be formed for 
the purpose of obtaining animal performers 
of all kinds from abroad ?—it would not 
require a capital of wore than one million 
sterling: and what is that in the present day? 
1 am sure the subseription would soon fill. 
Shall J advertise for a public giceting 
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Louis XIV_ invited Scaramouche, the 
famous Italian actor, into France, and 


after coming to a proper understanding, the 


droll aecepted the invitation. He presented 
himself at court, in his theatrical costume ; 
but with the addition of the cloak, as it was 
commonly worn at that time. He quitted 
this covering however, in the presence of the 
king, to whom he shewed himself as the 
véritable Scaramouche, holding in one hand, 
his guitar, and accompanied by a dog and a 
perroquet, each of which bore its part, in a 
lite concert which he performed before his 
majesty. These two di//ettanti were placed, 
one on the head of his guitar, the other on a 
stool. ‘They sang the following song, the 
words of which being formed completely on 
a jeu de mots, dependent on the musical pro- 
punciation, cannot be equivalently translated. 


Fa la ut fa mi modo nel cantar, 
Re mi si 00 non aver lingua a quella 
Che sol fa profession di farme star ; 
Mi re resto in questo 
La berinto ch’ogni mal discerno 
Che la mi sol fa star in questo inferno, 


La mi fa sospirare la notte e il di, 
Re mirar la non vol el mio dolor 
La fa far ogni canto sol per mi 
Mi mi sol moro ristoro, 
Non son mai per aver in sin ch’io spiro 
Che la sol fa amor, io miro miro, 


«« These three animals,” says Mezetin, 
* performed their parts so well, that the king 
“ took a liking to the middle one.” (Scara- 
mouche }. 


This was not the first time of his enchanting 

the ears of princes by musical imitations of 
the voices of animals. He fled from Naples 
to Florence, where he presented himself 
to the Grand Duke, as a musician of the 
Viceroy of Naples. Being desired to give 
some specimen of his art, he first rambled 
agreeably over the strings of his guitar, a few 
griuaces succeeded, and then a slight imita- 
tion of the tones of the !ong eared animal, 
which were more completely exemplified in 
the stanzas annexed in the note, of which 
ihe following is humbly offered as a transla- 
oh, 


Sone I.—with variations and imitations. 
‘The Ass in love o’er head and ears, 
Brays moody madness every hour, 
Like one enrapt’d by music’s power, 
Beliows his misery, grief, and fears ;—- 
Hear how his trembling love-notes jar = 
Utremi fa sol la, [vraying.] 


Anecdotes of Scaramouche. 


But if his love he chance to meet, 

His brays resounding mark his joys :—= 

Like one who leads with hand. and voice 
A numerous band ;—and her to greet 
How sprightly now his love-notes are ! 

Ut re mi fa sol la. [braying.] 
Hé no; HE HO; HA! 
Haply he finds her at the rack !— 

Forgot his toils, forgot his rambles ; 

He leaps, he skips, he frisks, he gambols, 
Ere the pack-saddle quits his back ; 
He shouts his true love notes: Aah ! hah? 
Ut re mi fa sol la, {braying.] 

Ht no; wk HO; HE HO; HAmA—an!!! 


Whatever merit these verses possess, the 
music composed to express their meaning, 
with the manner of executing it, gave them 
that irresistible force, which obliged the 
Grand Duke to hold his sides, under the ops 
pression of Jaughter. When this fit was 
over, he requested another, if possible equally 
exhilarating. Scaramouche readily obliged 
him by a second, which the Duke had scarcee 
ly heard, when his rapture was so great, 
that he ran and embraced the performer, and 
begged his acceptance of a hundred _pistoles. 

‘Lhis song was an imitation of the notes of 
an animal more domestic than the former. 


Sone Il.—with variations and imitations, 


Love! what a barbarous shaft was that, 
Shot from thy bow at my Tom Cat ; 

I am so vexed, 

I would he were unsexed : 
Then never should he feel thy am’rous pain, 
Nor be thy fool ; nor be thy slave again. 
Nor with his catly kind seek interview—O, 
Nordin the neighbours with his piteous miew O/ 
Miew-O! miew--au O!! miew--au--au-O //! 


Now roams he o’er the roof and o’er the gutter: 

What shrieks! what lamentations doth he utrer! 
I hear his groans: 
I know his moans: 

His very heart, his lungs, his liver, 

Burn with fierce anguish from thy quiver ; 

Alone he roams, his dreadful fate to rue—O, 

Or call his belle to hear his piteous miew O / 

Mieu-O! miew--au-O ! ! miew--au--au-O 


* SonG L—CANZONETTA. 
L’asinello innamarato 
Canta, e raggia a tutte l’hore, 
Pare un musico affamato 
Quando narra il suo dolore, 
E cantando d’amor va 

Ut re mi fa sol la, trait) 


Ha wo; we wo; HO; Hal 
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SINGULAR PRECAUTION, NOT UNNECES- 
SARY, AGAINST SWINDLING 
THETIC INK POWDER. 


In the year 1776 (or not long after) a very 
sich merchant of Lyons being at Paris, rf 
led on one of his correspondents ; he found 
him in a room separated from the house and 
completely private ; and they were alone to- 
gether ; suddenly the Parisian presented a 
pistol on full cock, with a draught for a hun- 
dred thousand livres, which he insisted that 
his Lyonese friend should sign. The visitor 
was at first struck dumb; but gradually re- 
collecting himself, ‘* Don't let us be vexed 
for such a trifle, said he, the thing is easy 
enough.” He then drew from his pocket a 
little writing case, in which was a small pen 
—'* What is that for?” said the Parisian ; 
** here are pens andink.” ‘* No,” said the 
Lyonese, ** I can write with my own pens, 
only.” He then breathed on his pen [this 
Was indispensable] and seemed during a few 
moments to endeavour to write with it, but 
it proved to betoodry. ‘* Ma foi,” said he, 
after having scrawled without making a mark, 
** this will mot write; give me yours.” ‘Then 
using the pen and ink before him, he wrote 
his name at full Jength, in his usual form. 
Instantly on quitting the house he ran and 
made his affidavit of this fact. The cause 


Quando vede l’asinella, 
Canta, all’hor con voce acuta ; 
Pare un maestro di capella, 
Quando batte la battuta : 
E cantando d’amor va 
Ut re mi fa sul la. (Il brait) 
Se tal’hor é nella stalla, 
Mai fatica non lo doma, 
Sempre salta e sempre balla 
Quando porta anco Ja soma, 
Et cantando d’amor va 
Uc re mi fa solla. (Tl trait.) 
Sone 
Amor, che cosa ai fatto, 
A far innamorar il mio bel gatto ? 
Affé le vo castrare, 
Accié lasci e non torni pil ad amare ; 
Cossi sara di te discio!lto e schiao 
Ne per gatta fara piu gnao gnao. (Ji miaule,) 
Sopra il ciel delle mura, 
Piange il misero, piange sua sentura, 
E con signaolati accenti 
Fa, che s’oda d’intosno i suoi lamenti, 
Solo si lagna e sta fra il tetto e il trao, 
Va parlando al suo ben dicendo gnao. 
miaule.) 


Precaution against Swindling—Characier of Abbas Mirza, 
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was brought into court: the signature was 
proved: there was no witness of any violence 
used. The judge seemed to think the signa. 
ture a forgery. ‘* Forged!” said the Parisian, 
ny friend gave it me Ireely, in open day, as 
we were sitting together very sociably in my 
private room: he tried a good while to make 
use of his own pen and ink; but as his would 
not mark, he asked me for mine, and used 
them.” ‘he Lyonese being cross exa:nined 
as to the truth of this story, acknowledged it 
was true, verlLatim: but he pointed out the 
place where he had, not without intention, 
scrawled a few strokes. The judge threw on 
this spot a certain powder, which was handed 
to him, when immediately certain letters bes 
came visible to all the court, who read ou this 
bill, thus improved, immediately under the 
signature ‘* forced from me; pistol in 
hand.” 


CHARACTER OF ABBAS MIRZA, SON OF THE 
PRESENT SHEIK OF PERSIA, GOVERNOR 
OF A FRONTIER PROVINCE FOR HIS PA- 
THER, AND HEIR APPARENT 10 THE 
THRONE Of PERSIA. BY MR, MORIER. 


Whatever has been the characters of for- 
mer rulers of Persia, or even that of the pre- 
sent Sheik, by whatever difficulties the chief 
of a nation suffering the eflects of internal 
divisions may be affected, it is impossible to 
peruse the following instances of the behaviour 
of the heir apparent to the Persian throne, 
without feeling that the time may not be far 
distant when that nation shall resume all the 
importance to which it is intitled, and ace 
quite an influence over the destinies of its 
neighbours, which it tas not lately exerted. 
The prince who centers all his anxiety, his 
affections, his time, his talents, and his per- 
sonal duty and examination, in the aggran- 
dizement and renown of his people, is ca- 
patle of great things; and great things he 
will certainly execute, if called by Provi- 
denee to the throne, and commanding the 
resources of a nation, which though injured 
is not exhausted. 

*€ Some time ogo, three of the Prince’s chil- 
dren died; his Vizir appeared before him 
with a mournful face; the Prince observed 
him, snd inquired the reason: the Vizir he- 
sitated, Speak,’ said the Prince, is 
there any public disaster ? have the Russians 
been successful ? have they taken any more 
country from us?” No,” answered the 
ininister, ‘ it is not that ; your children are 
sick :” ** What of that?” asked the Prince : 
«« But very sick indeed,” continued the /4- 
tir: ‘ Perhaps then they are dead,” in- 
terrupted the Father. His minister con- 
fessed the truth. ‘* Dead!” said the Prince, 
‘« why should I grieve? the state has lost 
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nothing by them; had I lost three of my 
good servants, had three useful officers dicd, 
then indeed [ should have grieved ; but my 
children were babes, and God knows whe- 
ther, if they had grown up to man’s estate, 
they would have proved good servants to 
their country.” 

“¢ The Prince is remarkable also for the plain- 
ness of lis dress; he never wears any thing 
more than a coat of common Aerbas fa 
strang cotton cloth) and a plain shaw! round 
his waist. Whenever he sees any officers 
of tis court in fine laced or brocade clothes, 
he asks then, ** Wihatis the use of all this 
finviy?  lustead of this gold and tinsel, why 
not buy yourself a good horse, a good sword, 
a good gun ; this frippery belongs to Wemen, 
not to one who calls himself a Man and a 
Soldier.” He inspects himself all the detail 
of his troops, their arms, horses, and ac- 
coutrements, adopting those that appear to 
him fit for use, and rejecting those that are 
below his standard. ‘fhe Governor of tie 
city, who related these traits to me, had in 
his house at the time two hundred maskets, 
which the Prince refused out of two thousand, 
that had been sent to him from Teheran, 
having himself examined every single gun, 
and tried every lock. He is said also to be 
extremely liberal to his troops, aad to give all 
his money among them. ” 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TOMB OF HAFIZ, 
THE PERSIAN POET: NEAR SHIRAZ. 


Out of the high road, which is fifty feet 
broad and very even ; and following a smaller 
path on the right is the //ifizeea or the tomb 
of Hafiz, the most favourite of Persian poets, 
This monument also, in its present state at 
least, is the work of Kerim Khan. — It 
is placed in the court of a pleasure house, 
which marks the spot frequented by the poet. 
The building extends across an enclosure : so 
that the front of it, which looks towarda the 
city, has a small court before it, and the 
back has another. In the centre is an open 
vestibule supported by four marble columns, 
Opening on each side into neat apartments, 
The tomb of Hafiz is placed in the back 
court, at the foot of one of the cypress trees, 
which he planted with his own hands. It is 
a parallelogram with a projecting base, and 
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Besheer, the present chief of the Queen’s 
eunuchs, who happened to require timber for 
a building, cut down two of the most mags 
nificent trees. This is a place of great re- 
sort for the Persians, who go there to smoke 
kaleoons, drink coffee, and recite verses. 
How different are the feelings of nations 
on the spectacle and paraphernalia of death! 
—To resort to a tomb for pastime and amuse- 
ment, would be thought a strange habit in 
the citizens of London, yet it appears that 
such is the habit of ihe citizens of Shiraz. 
The tombs of many eminent persons of the 
Eastern nations are placed in gardens; and 
where the nature of the ground did not afford 
such enjoyments, plantations around the 
tomb brought them to the spot. Groves sa- 
cred to meditation might certainly be formed 
by this management: or perhaps, the rapi- 
dity with which flowers rise to maturity and 
fade, might afford instrnetive objects of come 
parison and contemplation. Among 
selves, the flowers strewed on graves, the 
garlands hung up at church, over the va- 
cant seat of a young person prematurely 
snatched away, are memorials frail and fade 
ing but expressive. In counties remote from 
the metropolis, as in Wales, it is customary 
to plant around graves, shrubs and flowers, 
to renew them annually, and to cut away, 
netiles or weeds, if they have dared to pro- 
phane the spot. But none of these recol- 
lections approaches in the least towards the 
custom of the Persians, or contributes to 
vindicate the resort of the inhabitants of Shi« 
raz, tothe groves, the garden, and thetomb 
of Hafiz, for the purpose of smoaking ka/eoons, 


its superfices is carved in the most exquisite 
manner. One of the Odes of the Poet is en- 
graved upon it, and the artist has succeeded 
so well, that the letters seem rather to have 
been formed with the finest pea than sculp- 
tured by a hard chissel. The whole is of the 
diaphanous marble of TJ'abriz, in colour a 
combination of light greens, with here and 
there veins of red, and sometimes of blue. 


drinking coflee, aud reciting verses. 


DIFFLRENT MODES OF SALUTATION. 


What is the origin of that token of respect 
and friendship so common in this country, 
when friends meet, and when they part,— 
shaking of hands ?—\s it the custom of fashe 
ion in any other country? Has every nati- 
on its own peculiar mode of friendly salu- 
tation ? 

In Lincolnshire, and some other counties 
in England, it is reported, that they give a 
heavy thump on the shoulder with the open 
hand, when they meet at fair or market; 
and the more heavily it is laid on, they are 
esteemed the more intimate and familiar 
friends, 

It is the custom in some of the South Sea 

Islands, to salute each other by making 
their noses come in contact. 
The hearty shake of the hand, which for- 
merly was felt even by the potent arm to the 
very shoulder-blade, is now dying away to 
the cold and indifferent shake of the finger. 


Some of the cypresses are very large, but Aga 


An officer in an East India ship just come 
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home, informs me,—that when he was in 
Yndia last, he was invited to dinner at a rich 
Armenian merebaat’s. The merchant's wile 
was a beautifully fair Circassian woman, 
richly dressed in silk, with a profusion of 
gold and diamonds round the head and neck, 
and at her ears. After dinner she desired 
her interpreter to say to the English gentle- 
man, that she wished to drink a glass of wine 
with him. When they understood each 
other, she held out her white hand and shook 
hands with him; and every time she took 
a glass of wine, she repeated the ceremony 
of shaking hands with him. 

Was this the native custom of her own 
country? —or was it a compliance with 
what she understood to be the custom of the 
country where her guest was native? — We 
know that in the east the mode of salutation 
is by an inclination of the head, laying at 
a | the same time the right hand on the breast. 
ai This preserves a disdance, but distance is still 
‘4k more evident when the posture of body 
amounts to prostration, by way of expressing 
reverence. Is it possible to infer the different 
q characters of countries, their state of policy, 
1 of personal freedom, &c. from the mode of 
ay salutation which each has adopted ? — Is the 
hh hearty shake of hand of an Englishman, an 
* oer honest approach to the person of his friend, 
he while the bowings and cringings of some 

li other nations are distant marks of congratu- 
lation, implying somewhat of apprehension ? 
—a care of personal safety, in either party ? 
Perhaps the strongest contrast of salutation 
was to be found in the modes adopted by 
the French and Spanish nations (the Spanish 
before the accession of the house of Bourbon.) 

} The congees and stoopings of the French 
: were thought wonderfully ridiculous by the 
gtave, stately and less lithesome dons. This 
subject might afford matter for a treatise ; 
but that not being convenient, it must here 
close for the present. 


SECOND CONVERSATION OF LOUIS XVI., 
WITH M. BAILLY, MAYOR OF PARIS; 
ON THE SUBJECT OF SUPPLYING THE 
CITY OF PARIS WITH CORN. 

(Concluded from page 174.) 
Louis.—*‘* 1 nave perused your memoir, 

M. Bailly, or rather the memoir of all the 

world :—such intermixture of opinions pro- 

duces a dreadfully confused medley. It is 

a remark founded in great truth, that in 

advising with many persons, one does not 

act on one’s own opinion. I expected more 
from your information alone, than from the 
whole of what you could obtain from 
others.” 

I thanked the King for the favourable opi- 
nion he did me the honour to entertain of 
my humble talents. J advise you, said he, 
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smiling, not to boast too much of it; it 
it will do you mischief with many people.” 
I entered chen into the reasous which ins 
duced me to submit to his judgment, all 
the illustrations of the subject that I had 
been able to collect, being well pérsuaded 
that his Majesty would distinguish the good 
from the bad, better than any body else 
could. 

Louis.--" It would be much if we two by 
ourselves could accomplish it. I wish to 
discuss the matter with you, since I have no 
longer M. Trurgot to consult. It isa pity, 
M. Bailly, that you had not taken a few les- 
sons from my minister:—when he was de« 
ceived, it was with the greatest integrity in 
the world; but there was no convincing him, 
for he maintained his opinion with aban- 
dance of irresistible arguments.- ——-——— 

«© What is your reason for fearing that the 
commerce in grain if left to itself, would not 
ensure tive subsistence of Paris?—M. Turgot 
would never have forgiven you that fear; he 
would have opened every place of export in 
the kingdom, rather than have countenanced 
the smailest restraint on the freedom of the 
circulation of grain. I complained once of 
this to M. de Malesherbes, our common 
friend; I had a number of litde reproaches 
to make to him, also.—Are you a philoso- 
pher, M. Bailly?” 

I answered, that I was far enough from 
presuming to think myself one..,......... 

Louis.—** So much the beter for you. Of- 
ten and often have I remonstrated with Ma- 
lesherbes on that subject. Their philosophy 
has made me do more than one foolish thing : 
however, I hold to their principle,—entire 
liberty, or no commerce at all. You, philoso- 

hers,—for you area little that way given, M. 
say much evil of priests :—well, 
however, it was from a priest, aye, and a 
bishop too, the bishop ef Cambray, that 1 
derived this principle. In his Telemachus, 
he directs that the ports of Salentum shall be 
opened to foreign commerce; that the laws 
authorizing freedom of commerce shall never 
be opposed or suspended, and that the go- 
vernment, far from becoming a rival in any 
article, shall confine itself to protection. 
What does the merchant want?—to carry 
his merchandize wherever he can find the 
best market. If he inclines to bring it 
to Paris, he ought to find the most perfect 
safety for his commodity, as well his carts and 
horses as his goods: for there are but two 
views of the question:—either he will not 
come at all,—or if he comes, he will in- 
crease his price in proportion to the vexati- 
ons or dangers which he has experienced. 
If he be the only holder of a commodity he 
willdemand its weight in gold. Competi- 
tion alone can put any check on his avarice, 
and {kom competition results the just price of 
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atticles. Of the projects contained in your 
memoir, that which is in favour of free 
circulation is therefore the only one which 
pleases me ; because it is the only one that 
can become a great state, such as }'rance is, 
But we are not at this moment discussing 
principle, but rather practice. What means 
have you found, M. Mayor, which will en- 
sure the liberty of waggons, carts, teams, 
and propertv—in short of the unrestrained 
circulation between the departments and the 
capital?” 

1 answered his Majesty, that generally 
speaking all the necessary means existed ; 
and that if they were sometimes suspended, 
yet that obstacle would vanish in a little time, 
at the command of the National Assembly. 


Louis.— But if the aseembly itself produ- 
ces these obstacles; if the majority of its 
members continue to suffer themselves to be 
drawn aside by a factious minority ; if, in fact, 
under the name of aconstitutional monarchy, 
nothing be intended but confusion, anarchy, 
deposition of the mouarch, and perhaps the 
abolition of 

.seeseeHow do I know what they aim at? 
I know only what they can do, and, by 
what shackles ] am bound. I am forsooth, 
by law, king of the French people; but 
what power results from that? — Have I 
sufficient authority to order a corporal to 
obey me?—Every municipality has its nati- 
onal guard: have L any influence over it? 
I am a stranger to the distribution of the 
public force; I am exposed to all the means 
of co-action ;—forgive me this scientific term, 
M. Mayor, 1 will make use of avother from 
common language. Jf am nothing, I can do 
nothing; I am under every body's orders ; 
ihe plaything of every body; the victim, in 
Jact, of the power that I once possessed, 
as I sadly fear they will find themselves one 
day or other, victims of that which they have 
taken away from me.” 

I represented to the king, that happier 
days might disperse all these momentary 
storms ; that in revolutions of every kind 
the agitation of the spirits of those subject 
to them, increased in proportion to suspici- 
ons,—and to surmises...,........ 

Here end the notes of these interesting 
conversations as written by M. Bailly. He 
gave the manuscript of them to the person who 
has preserved them, with these memorable 
words ; — (memorable as they shew to what 
extremes faction pushes its virulence, and the 
impossibility that during the agitations of 
party, the voice of reason or truth shonld be 
heard, in opposition to the torrent, the ca- 


ascribe to me a conduct and principles which 
are foreign from my real sentiments. IL 
am neither Royalist, nor Jacobin; I no 
longer quit my house. It is impossible that 
I should open my lips in conversation, but 
what my words are wrested into contrary 
senses, by one party, and by the other. No- 
thing can save me, unless it be retirement 
and obsenrity.” Anas! adds his friend, HE 
FORESAW HIS FATZ; BUT HE COULD NOT 
1T.—He afterwards remarked, they 
** want my head, and they will have it; nay, 
“« they will even devise some more horrid 
kind of death than usual for me.”—That 
was actuaily the case; but, as we have re- 
lated all the particulars of the singular man- 
ner in which he was executed, in our first vo- 
lume, p. 538, e¢ seq. we refer our readers to 
them. He was, like the king, most cruelly 
murdered ; but, like him, he was prepared 
for his fate, although his innocence was as 
unequivocally established as that of the uu- 
fortunate but benevolent Louis XVI. 


[Since our last was published, it is undere 
stood that Buonaparte has allowed the im- 
portation of certain articles from this coun- 
try, in return for which, certain articles 
of French production are to be export- 
ed: but he has prohibited the exportation of 
corn. Itiseven said, that the price of bread 
is as dear in Paris and the principal cities of 
France, as in London. This very uncom- 
mon circumstance adds to the interest at- 
tached to these memoranda, and, in connec- 
tion, gives room for a variely of considera. 
tions in the minds of the judicious.) 

Hines form a specific and principal article 
of importation allowed by Buonaparte. This 
circumstance, tends to confirm the opinion 
we have suggested on the insufficiency of 
the supply of cattle in France. We have 
seen that it was felt by Louis XVI. And 
we infer that it has not recovered the devas- 
tation it suflered during the earlier part of the 
revolution ; what the supply was when Louis 
thought it deficient to the purposes of agrie 
culture, isshewn by the annexed account : 
what it is at this moment, we have no means 
of ascertaining satisfactorily. It is probable 
that Buonaparte wants accoutrements, which 
he intends to obtain from foreign hides, for 
his additional 120,000 conscripts. 


taract of popular agitation)—** Both parties 
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Moanufactures which employ Hides and Skins 
in France. 


There are several arts which form as many 
trades, occupied with the working and the 
preparing of hides. ‘They are, principally, 
ist, tauning; 2d, currying; 3d, dressing 
morocco; 4ihly, Hungary leather and cha- 
mois ; 5th, tawning; Oth, parchment dress- 
ing; and 7th, that of shagreen. 


Bat the hides which the productions of 
France furnish, are far from sufficient for 
its cousumption, great numbers are imported. 
We have no very certain criterion by which 
to ascertain the consumption of hides, aud 
the benefits which result from their prepara- 
tion. 

The Consumption of Paris. ‘* It may be 
estimated at one tenth part of the consuinp- 
tion of the kingdom, in oxen, cows, sheep, 
&c.; this is the result. Consumption of 
Paris, 75,000 oxen, which multiplied by 10, 
gives for the general consumption of France 
for that time, 750,000, aud gives an equal 
number of hides. Cows, consumption of 
Paris, 25,000; consumption in ditto of hides 
for the whole of France, 250,000 ; calves for 
Paris, 20,000; total of hides, 200,000; 
sheep for Paris, 40,000; total number of 
hides, 400,000; goats, the general number 
of hides, 100,000; skins of ewes in the green 
state coming from abroad, 150,000; cow- 
hides, green, coming from abroad, 500,000; 
which in the total, makes 7,300,000 skins, 
on which there is an inconsiderable export 
trade, img tothe amount of two mil- 
lions of livres.” 

M. de Tolosan does not consider the la- 
bours of the tanners and curriers, as one of 
.the most advantageous for the people. ‘The 
following is what he says with respect to it 
in his Memoir on Commerce. ‘* The tan- 
neries afford but little employment to the 
people in proportion to the value of the pro- 
ducts. Since the workmanship forms scarce- 
ly an eighth part of that value, and of the 
heavy hides scarcely a fifteenth. It will ap- 
pear extraordinary, notwithstanding it is no- 
thing more than the truth, that the manu- 
factory alone of gloves of Grenoble employs 
a number of hands almost as great as all the 
tanneries in the kingdom ; the difference is 
not more than one third in favour of the tan 
yard. We ought however to observe, that 
all the workinen employed in the tan-yards, 
are full grown and vigorous, their salaries 
spread more easily among the people, than 
the moderate gain of the manufacturers of 
Grenoble glovés.” 

There is much less employment of parch- 
ment, and the external demand for gloves 
has likewise decreased, at present. 
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Iam but a Gatherer and Dispuser of other Men's 
Stuff.—Wooton, 


Of Poets and Poetry. 

Words are rather the drossy part of poetry ; 
imagination is the life of it.—The name which 
the Grecians gave to poets, shews how much 
they honoured their art; they called them 
makers. And if some of them had had the 
power to give a reality to their conceits, how 
nearly would they have come to deity! Poets 
who treat of human virtues, by proposing 
things above us, kindle in their readers both 
wonder and imitation. And certainly such 
poets Plato never meant to banish. His own 
practice proves that he excluded not all. He 
was content to hear Antimachus recite his 
verses when all the herd had left him; and 
he himself wrote tragedies and other pieces. 
There is another name of honour which poets 
had, and that was Vates. 1 know not how 
to distinguish between the prophets and the 
poets of Israel. What are Jeremiah’s La- 
mentations, but a kind of sapphic elegy? 
David's Psalms are not only poems, but 
songs, and raptures of a flaming spirit. 
One thing recommends poetry above ora- 
tory ;—it isever acceptable to the sharpest 
wits. He is the best orator who pleases every 
body. But that poeiry must be poor which 
all should approve of. If the learned and 
ingenious like it, let the throng bray. They 
when it is best, will admire it the least. Two 
things are commonly blamed in poetry, and 
these are, lies and flattery; but it is only 
to the shallow understanding that they ap- 
pear thus. ‘Truth may dwell more clearly in 
an allegory, or a moral fable, than in a bare 
narration ; and as to flattery, no man shou'd 
take poetry in its literal sense. Its higher and 
imaginary descriptions rather shew what men 
should he, than what they are; hyperboles 
in poetry, not only carry a decency, but even 
a grace along with them. The greatest danger 
that I find in poetry is, that it sometimes cor- 
rupts the mind and inflames the passions. 
To preveni this, let the poet sirive to be chaste 
in his lines, and never profane, immoral, or 
licentions. When this ts attended to, I think 
a grave poem the deepest kind of writing. It 
wings the soul up higher, than the slack pace 
of prose. Long poems some cannot admire ; 
and indeed, they pall upon the reading. The 
wittiest pocts have been all short, and chang- 
ing scon their subject; as Horace, Martial, 
Juvenal, Seneca, and the two Comeedians. 
Poetry should be rather like a coranto, short, 
and nimbly-lofty ; than a dull lesson of a day 
long. Nor can it ve but flat, if distended ; 
when it is good, it concentrates the powers of 
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the mind, and seizes on the spirit of things. 
Foolish pone is, of all writing, the most 
riditulous. When a gouse dances, and a 
fool versifies, there is sport alike. He is 
twice an ass, who is a rhiming one ; and he 
is something the less unwise, who is unwise 
in prose. If the subject be history, or con- 
tested fable, then I hold it better to put it 
in prose, or blank verse; for ordinary dis- 
course never shews so well in metre, as in 
the strain it may seem to be spoken in: the 
merit consists in doing it to the life. Surely, 
thongh the world think not so, he is happy 
to himself, who can play the poet; he can 
give vent to his passions by his pen, aid ease 
his heart of the weight of them, and in his 
raptures, he often experiences a delight which 
no man can perceive but himself. Sarely, 
Ovid found a pleasure in it, even when he 
wrote his T'ristia. I would not follow poetry 
as a profession, and I would not want it as a 
recreation.—O. Felltham. 


The French Derzeish, in Persia. 


Mr. Bruce related to Mr. Morier, the fol- 
lowing most curious tale. Mr. Hankey Smith, 
since he has been English Resident at Bushire, 
was told that a Derveish wished to see him : 
but believing that he wos one of those, who 
make certain tours of licensed pillage through 
the country, he desired that the man might 
be seat away with the customary and un- 
avoidable donation of a few piastres. He 
was informed however, that his visitor was 
no common Derveish ; that he was in fact 
the Peish-Namaz (the Chief Priest) of 
Bushire, and a man of corresponding repu- 
tation among his people. The stranger was 
accordingly admitted and received with every 
civility. © ti a second visit he asked so many 
questions about Calcutta, Mr. Hastings, and 
his trial, and other subjects which were equal- 
ly new in the conversation of a Derveish, 
that the Resident candidly told him, that he 
believed him to be no Mussulman. The con. 
jecture was well-founded: the Peish-Namaz 
immediately acknowledged that he was a 
Frenchinan of the name of Talamash; that 
he had served the English government under 
Mr. Hastings, and having received some dis- 
gust, had quitted Calcuéta ; and since that 
time had done nothing but travel. He had 
been all over India, thence to Cashmire, and 
had resided a long time at Cabué in the court 
of Zemaun Shah; anu had traversed the 
greater part of Persia, in every place imposing 
himself upon the people as the devoutest of 
the true believers. He was a very intelligent 
man, and had particularly made himself 
master of all the secrets of the Affghun po- 
litics, and had acquired a possession of the 
langnages so complete and correct, that the 
finest native ear could detect no foreign ac- 


cent. Probably no European ever saw so 
mach of Asia, or saw it to such advantage. 
From Bushire be went to Bah ein, where 
also he was inade the Peish-Namaz. From 
Bahrein he proceeded to Surat ; where his 
varied and accurate knowledge of the mane 
ners, customs, and languages of all the dif- 
ferent nations and classes in the mixed popu- 
lation of that city, divided, according to Mr. 
Bruce, the opinions of the people ; and made 
the Arabs claim him as an original Arab; 
the Persians, asa Persian ; and the Massule 
mans of Hindoosian as equally their own. 
From this place M. Talamash addressed the 
English government of India, and eonveyed 
to them more particularly his knowledge of 
the views of the Affghan court; but his come 
munications did not receive the attention 
which he expected, and being left without 
the hope of employment again in India, he 
repaired tothe Mauri/ivs. There he asso- 
ciated with a band of adventurers like himself, 
fitted out a small vessel as a privateer, and 
went into the Red Sea. But here he fell in 
with the Leopard, Admiral Blanket ; and 
thinking her an Indian ship, made an attem 
to board her, and was of course taken. He 
was then seat to Bombay, aad thence got 
once more tothe Mauritius, from which time 
nothing more has been heard of him. 


Jolin Knox's Rough Cail to the Ministry. 


One day, when he had come to hear 
M;. Rough preach, Mr. Rough, delivered a 
sermon, in which he treated of ‘* the elec- 
tion of ministers." —In the conclusion of the 
sermon, he said; *‘ When any considerable 
number of Christions perceive in any man 
the gifts of God, (probably he meant a man 
in clerical orders, which Mr. Kuox had long 
been,) and shall desire him, for their instruc 
tion, to preach the Gospel, it is dangerous 
forsuch a man to refuse their request.” Then 
addressing his discourse to Mr. Knox, he 
said, ‘© brother, be not offended, when [ 
speak to you that which I have in charge, 
even from all those who are here present ; 
which is this, in the name of God, and of 
his Son Jesus Christ, and in the name of 
those who now presently call you by my 
mouth, I charge you that you refuse not this 
holy vocation, but that, as you tender the 
glory of God, the increase of Christ's king- 
dom, the edification of your brethren, and 
the comfort of me, whom you know well 
enough to be oppressed by the multitude of 
labours, you shall take upon you the public 
office and charge of preaching; even as vou 
look to avoid God's heavy displeasure, aod 
desire that he shail multiply his graces woth 
you.” Then turning to the congregation 


he said, ‘* was not this your charge un’v me? 
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and do you A of this vocation ?” They 
answered, ‘‘ It was, and we approve of it.” 

Mr. Knox was abashed. He burst into 
tears, and silently went home to pray and 
meditate in his own chamber. For some 
days he scarcely held conversation with any 
“engee but privately considered of what was 

is duty. At last he determined to comply 
with the call which had been given him by 
Mr. Rough, and a Protestant people, which 
he valued more than any imposition of hands 
which he had formerly received from a po- 
pish bishop. 

Such an irregularity, most certainly, would 
not be approved of in the present day ; and 
probably was thought not justifiable by 
many at the time when it took place. Yet, 
without this call, as it should appear, John 
would not have borne that share which he 
afterwards did in the expulsion of popery, to 
which his talents and zeal not a little con- 
tributed. How far it might be proper in ec- 
clesiastical superiors to call men of talent to 
extraordinary labours, in an extraordinary 
way, the GATHERER presumes not to decide ; 
but rebus sic stantibus, the observation may 
be permitted, that the chance of success in 
any undertaking requiring energy, will al- 
ways be found in favour of those who select 
the most proper instruments to accomplish 
such purposes. 


ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM EDU- 
CATING THE POOR, 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—A few days ago, my countrywomen 
were addressed on a subject not only of high 
importance, but involving our dearest inte- 
rests both individually and collectively. Those 
narrow and destructive prejudices in favor of 
keeping the poor in ignorance, which prevail- 
ed so much some years ago, have been by 
dear bought experience, entirely done away in 
the minds of all enlightened persons ; and the 
daily occurrences passing 2round us, more 
and more confirm the opinion, which I hope 
is nowa general one, that the poor are almost 
universally vicious, in proportion to their ig- 
norance, and that therefore, it is the para- 
mount duty of the rich, to endeavour by im- 
parting religious and moral instruction to the 
rising generation, to repair the long course of 
neglect, under which the lower orders of 
their fellow creatures have so fatally suffered. 
Without Religion, what is human nature? 
And shall we, when our Saviour himself de- 
clared, that ‘* the poor should have the gos- 
pel preached to them,” shall we withhold 
from them this precious gift, and suffer their 
souls to perish everlastingly, while the reme- 
dy is (under God’s blessing) in out hands? 
Alas, what an awful responsibility attaches 


to those who neglect to impart it! But this 
| is not all; the safety of the state, of our own 
persons, equally call aloud for our exertions 
to reform the poor; and all hearts truly at- 
tached to their countrymen, to themselves, as 
well as to the interests of Christianity, must 
rejoice at the institution of a NaTionar 
Seciery, whose laudable exertions may even- 
tually be the means, of saving the country 
from that degeneracy into which it has beeu 
fast falling. 

. Thave already called upon my country- 
women to assist this excellent institution with 
their purses to the utmost of their ability.— 
They may consider the money as spent in the 
cause of Christ, by enlarging his kingdom ; 
but the chief object of the present address is 
to claim some of their dime and persona/ ex. 
ertions in the same cause. Schools upon the 
Madras system are, it is understood, about to 
be established under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Society in every part of Great Britain. 
Can my countrywomen be more usefully— 
nay, I will add more agreeably employed, 
than in occasionally superintending these 
schools, when established ?- Much is in their 
ower on this head. Dr. Bell’s system is 

ighly ingenious, and so well adapted to the 
principles of the human mind, asto call forth 
its feelings and affections, and turn them all 
to good account. Even the dangerous passi- 
on of emulation seems in these schools divest- 
ed, as it were, of its evil, and made to sub- 
serve the most useful purposes. But supertn- 
tendance from the higher classes, ts essential 
to keeping up the spirit and diligence both ef 
masters and chiidren, 1 do not exclude such 
of the male sex as may have leisure, from 
visiting schools; but while men in general 
are employed in their various necessary occu- 
pations, let me earnestly exhort my amiable 
and well-meaning countrywomen instead of 


employing the who/e of their abundant leisure 
in plaiting whalebone, working trimmings 
for gowns, practising music, drawing, shoc- 
making, playing the devil upon two sticks, 
or reading novels, to devote a paré of it, to 
the much more interesting occupation of visit- 
ting and instructing the children both boys 


and girls, at the schools in their respective 
neighbourhoods. I beg I may not be misun- 
derstood as meaning to condemn all the above- 
mentioned employments. No; I know too 
well the value of amusing and innocent occu- 
pations, to discourage them, excepting as far 
as they are made the business of life; on the 
contrary, it is highly desirable, that our sex 
should be well versed, in all that can tend to 
make them amiable and agreeablecompanions 
to their husbands, and pleasing in society. 
I would wish to see them employ a part of 
their time, in cultivating those talents which 
nature has implanted in them; though not to 


have them become professed artists. I must 
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however remark, that I do not class novel- 
reading among innocent employments ; the 
habit of reading even the best and most un- 
exceptionable novels, can ouly tend to vitiate 
the taste, and render more solid reading irk- 
some and insipid.—But to return to schools. 
Ican promise my countrywomen, that this 
employment will engage, exercise, and delight 
not only their heads, but their hearts ; and 
that they will return home from their school 
visits wirh increased love and gratitude to 
their bountiful creator; so that they will 
benefit ¢hemselves as well as the little children 
even in this immediate point of view. They 
will besides gain by these visits, a habit of 
talking to and instructing the poor, which 
cannot fail to lead to mutual beneficial con- 
sequences. 

Perhaps I may take a future opportunity of 
giving a few humble hints drawn from expe- 
rience, on the most effectual mode of im- 
parting religious instruction according to the 
doctrines of the church of England. At 
present I have gone to sufficient length. 

Ay Womay. 


INTERESTING PARTICULARS RESPECTING 
THE CAPTURE OF BATAVIA, &e. 

The following are particulars of the glorious 
exploits of the British, and the Sepoys, at the 
ever memorable conquest of Batavia, aad at 
the strong fortress of Meester Cornelis, which 
have not appeared in the Gazette, or public 
papers. Communicated by our respected 
friend Brirannicus. 

EXTRACT, 

Capetown, 23d Oct. 1811. 
have sent the Cape Gazette 
which mentions the Capture of Batavia by 
our troops, whose conduct on this occasion 
has been most honorable. You will see how 
greatly superior the enemy were in number, 
{the Cape Gazette estimates them at 19,000] 
yet they did not consider themselves as safe 
without acting behind very strong batteries. 
We understand, that the enemy lost 1000 
killed in the breach ; and about 5000 were 
drowned in the river, or have died of their 
wounds ; 5000 also have been taken prisoners, 
who are to remain in India. 

Three different field officers whose lives 
were spared, on their request, by the gallant 
Col. Gillespie, had the baseness and audacity, 
as soon as his back was turned on them, 10 
his career to victory, to discharge their pistols 
at him; for which they most deservedly met 
with their death : one of them by a British 
soldier, who in his rage almost drove his 
musket through the ruffian’s body : the others 
fell by the band of the incensed and gallant 
Col. Gillespie himself. 


A piper of the 78th regiment who was 
wounded, and could not proceed further with 
his regiment, sat himself down at the breach, 
and animated his countryinen by playing on 
his pipes as they were entering to storns it. 

Another anecdote is worth mentioning. 
A Sepoy was enabled by some means, to 
mount the walls before his regiment, aod as 
they were searching for some place where 
they might scale, he snatched the regimental 
colours from the ensign’s hand, and planted 
them on the walls! In one minute the whole 
regiment mounted at the very part which 
had been pointed out by their comrade in so 
extraordinary a manner. 

To crown the whole, after the enemy 
was routed, and the cavalry were in pursuit, 
the seamen who had been landed to serve the 
great guns for battering, took the horses frou 
the artillery, and, without so much as side 
arms for their defence, joined ia the pursuit 
of the flying French!” 


~ 


ANECDOTES LITTLE KNOWN OF ROUSSEAU, 
AND VOLTAIRE : LINNZUS HIGHLY HO- 
NOURED. 


The Lettres de Bjernstafil, professor at 
Upsal, lately translated into [ialian, have 
furnished particulars of those famous writers 
Voltaire and Rousseau, which are not ges 
nerally known. ‘The author of these letiers 
travelled in 1770, and he writes from Paris 
under date of Sept. 1, 1770, to this effect. 

1 must now write you a small Jetter ona 
greatman, M. J.J. Rousseau. He arrived 
at Paris about the end of June. I have be- 
come as intimate with him, as it is possible 
to be with a philosopher so Lizarre. He oc- 
cupies himself in the study of plants with 
all that vivacity and ardour which characterise 
all his actions. At my first visit he enquired 
if I had studied botany? I answered that I 
had received lessons from Linncens. He rose 
from his seat, aud said in a most animated 
voice; ** You know, then, my master and 
preceptor the great Linnaeus! W hen you write 
to him, salute him in my name: p/ace me 
on my knees before him; (those were his very 
words) tell him that 1 know not any man 
upon earth greater than himself, and that L 
owe to him both my healt and my life it- 
self.” He atlded many other very strong things, 
expressing his high esteem of the greatest 
botanist in the world. Rousseau also shew- 
ed me the Botanica! Philosophy, saying, ‘in 
that book, there is more wisdom than in the 
bulkiest folios : there is not a word in it, but 


what is absolutely necessary : your northern 
books are quite the opposite, they are over- 
loaded with erudition.” Such praise from 
the lips of Rousseau, was far fram my ex- 
pectations ; for in general he speaks but hiule, 
and does not abound iy commend itions...... 
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He promised to write a letter to Linnaus, 
although he does not like letter writing ; and 
does not read those which are sent. him...... 
He said he had not time to read the thousands 
he received, and still less to answer them: 
that they would keep five or six clerks em- 
ploved, which would cost him a round sum 
of money. 

““I am, said he, ascholar of Linnzus, 
and | glory in it.” He said Adanson and 
Crantz, in Germany ; had learned from Lin- 
nus ail they knew, and then had the in- 
gratitude to speak evil of their master. 

M. Rousseau has lately married Mlle. le 
Vasseur, who was his housekeeper, and had 
taken the greatest care of him, in his sick- 
ness ; he desired to make her amends. She 
is already of a certain age, and it is easy to 
see that it was not by her beauty he was 
captivated. She is not however without 
ag émens: her manners are frank ; and she 
evidently is strongly attached to her husband. 
M. Rousseau is about 59 vears of age, for he 
was born in 1712; but he seems much 
younger. He is of the middle size, rather 
slender than large : his eyes are black and full 
of fire. He constantly holds down his head, 
and generally looks downward, but sometimes 
his glances are piercing ..... He expresses the 
most sovereign contempt for the French ; and 
is angry with their professed partiality for 
Ttalian music. 

He amuses himself by playing at chess. 
One day, I contrived to play with him; to 
see whether he was as great a philosopher at 
play as king Theodoric, of whom Sidonius 
says Theodoricus rex Gothorum tn bonis 
jactilus tacet, in ma'is ridet, in neutris 
drascitar, tn utrisque philosophatur, He 
considered some time before each move ; then 

laced his piece suddenly, without retracting 
it. I found him in all like to king Theodoric, 
except in his never laughing, 

Some of tbe literati of Paris, and of other 
towns have subscribed to erect a statue to 
Voltaire ; you know how Voltaire has treated 
M. Rousseau — nevertheless the latter has 
subscribed his two /ouis d'ors. Others may 
see in this the effect of pride: 1 see the thing 
in a good light. 

Ferney, Oct. 1, 1773. 
is piqued that Rousseau has 
had the generosity to give the widow's mite 
towards his staiue. 

{Voltaire intreated his friends to prevent the 
acceptance of this conuibution. His friends 
persisted in maintaining the propriety of ac- 
cepting it. ‘Vhe pride of the philosopher of 


Ferney appears to have been galled: how the’ 


mighty matter ended is not at present recol- 
lected. ] 

Durey de Morsart, who lives at Ferney 
had in his room a portrait of Rousseau, 


placed below a crucifix ; underneath he 
wrote this distich : 

Ante meos oculos pendet tua, Ruse, tabella: 

Pendentis colttur sic mihi forma Dei. 

One day when he was absent, Voltaire ac- 
cidentally entered this room; after reading 
these verses he effaced the latter, and sub. 
stituted the following : 

Sed cur non pendet vera figura virt ? 

M. Durey discovered without difficulty the 
caustic pea of Voltaire ; but he said nothing, 
avd appeared to take no notice of the alters 
ation made in his distich. M.D. says M. 
Bjcernstatil, was the real author of the 
** Political Testament of Cardinal Aberoni :” 
being in wantof money he sold the copy to 
Maubert, ex-capuchin. He wrote also other 
works, which were secretly printed, 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 


AMERICA, BRITISH. 
British Monufactures smuggled into Ames 
vica.— Quebec letters state, that large quan- 
tities of British manufactures continue to be 
smuggled into the territories of the United 
States from Canada. The custom-house of- 
ficers on all the frontier stations had been 
doubled and treb/ed; but, notwithstanding 
their vigilance, the temptation and facilities 
were so great, that English goods still found 
admission. Some severe contests bad taken 
place between the officers and smugglers, 
which had not terminated without the loss 
of many lives. The non-importation act, 
and other recent measures of the United 
States’ government, have had the eflect of 
increasing the trade of the colonies in that 
uarter, and consequently removing slight 
iscontents which might formerly have pre- 
vailed. 
*,* Major Pike in his ‘* Exploratory 


| Travels,” has in express terms acknowledged 


the impossibility of preventing this clandestine 
traffic. The extent of the boundary line, 
the courses of the mountains and rivers, pre- 
clude all hopes of effecting their closure 
against adventurers. 

AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 

Proposed Monument to Gene al Washing- 
ton.—The Cincinnati society have proposed 
erecting a splendid monument to the memory 
of the late general Washingtou, in Phila- 
delphia ; and are raising subscriptions at 
New York and other towns, to carry their de- 
sign into execution. 

New and rapid Mode of Tanning.—A 
patent has been obtained in the United States, 
fora new mode of tanning: in the specifi- 
cation it is said, that sheep-skins can be 
tanned in 12 or 10 hours; calf-skins from 
about 24 to 50 hours, after being Ceprived of 
their hair; upper leather from three to five 
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days, and sole leather from 5 to 15 or 20 
days, according to the thickness of the hides. 

Wealth and Bounty.—The state of Con- 
necticut, if not one ot the richest, is certain- 
ly one of the most liberal of the American 
Union. Its treasury, in May, contained, 
afier payment of all its debts and taxes, 
1,754,000 dollars—-of which sum 1,354,000 
were appropriated to the support of public 
schools ! 

Nouveau parvenz: Russian favorite Ccok. 
—An American paper has the following pa- 
ragraph :—"* Claude, the black man, who 
went from the United States to Cronstadt as 
a seaman or cook of a vessel, and for whom, 
at first sight, the emperor of Russia conceiv- 
ed a strong regard, and engaged him in his 
service, has returned to Boston on furlough, 
for the purpose of conducting his wife and 
family to St. Petersburgh. The emperor has 
been very liberal in his equipment; and 
Claude appears in great style, being attired 
ina showy manner, wearing a sword, and 
attended by six or seven servants. Judging 
from former examples of the rapid rise of fa- 
vourites in Rossia, it is not improbable that 
Claude may hereatter become a minister— 
perhaps a prince!" He will, at least, have 
as good claims to Muscovite honours as many 
of the new-named upstarts of France. 

Proportin of Americen Exports, — 
The American exports to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1810, amounted to nearly 67 millions 
of doilars. To England and her colonies her 
exports are 161 millions—to Spain and her 
colonies 15—to Portugal and her colonies 
nearly eight millions —to the East-Ludies 
1,300,000—to the Northern Powers and Ger- 
many about 22,000,000—to France and Hol- 
land only 120,000. 

Manufactures in the State of New York. 
—Jt appears from the annual returns publish- 
ed at New York, that there were manufac- 
tured last year, in the several counties of that 
state only, the following quantities of woollen, 
linen, and cotton, cloths: 

‘Yotal number of yards of cloth manufectur- 
ed in the state of New-York, 1810. 


Mixed 

Coston Cloth. 
The number of loomsare....... 33,060 
American Statistics: Popwlation.—Vhe 
following is an official return of the po- 
pulation of the United States, in 1810.— 
Virginia, 965,079, of which 300,000 are 
negro slaves; New York, 959,220 only 
15,000 slaves ; Pennsylvania, 810,163 ; Mas- 
sachusetts (province and Maine), 700,745 ; 
North Carolina, $63,510; South Carolina, 


414,935 ; Kentucky, 406,511; Maryland, 
380,546; Connecticut, 261,942 ; Tennassee, 
east and west, 261,727 ; Georgia, 252,433 ; 
New Jersey, 245,562 ; Ohio, 230,760; Ver- 
mont, 217,913; New Hampshire, 214,414; 
Rhode Island, 76,213; Delaware, 72,674 
— Territorial Governments ; Orleans, 76,556; 
Mississippi, 40,352; Indians, 24,520; 
Columbia, 24,023; Louisiana, 20,843; 
Illinois, 12,282; Michisan, 4,762. — 
Total, 7,238,421 souls. 
AUSTRIA, 

New Ladies’ Hospital.—Baden, Nov. 16, 
There has been to-day at Weikersdorf a ceres 
mony truly interesting to our city and couns 
try. Our Hospital not being able to receive 
the number of applicants for assistance, a 
society of noble ladies bas determined to form 
u new establishment of the kind: the foun- 
dation stones of the intended edifice, were 
laid by the Arch Duke Rodolphus, attended 
by a number of the ladies of the society. 
‘The coinpany formed a procession, preceded 
by the cross, to a tent placed opposite to the 
site: when a lenediction was pronounced on 
the stones: around them were placed thirty- 
eight young girls, daughters of tradesmen of 
the city ; they were all dressed in white, and 
wore garlands of flowers; they also carried 
flowers in their hands. After the stones were 
laid, the young girls were regaled at Gulistan, 
a country house of the Countess Brewaska. 
—This Hospital is to rveive sick people 
without distinction of country or religion. 
The baroness of Arnstein maintains six beds 
compleat: the Jews have collected among 
themselves for this Institution 6616 florins. 

Extensive and numerous Duties of the 
Police. —Nov. 29. Au Ordonnance has been 
published here, by the Grand Duke enacting 
that........ Phe objects under the controul and 
direction of the police hereby established, are 
—1!, the subsistence af the poor;—2, the 
distribution and application of charity ;—3, 
the enforcing of measures against mendicity ; 
—4, the attentions necessary to ensure the 
salubrity of the city, in conjunction with the 
city physician ;—5, superintendance of the 
general subsistence ;—6, superintendance of 
weights and measures ;—7, superintendance 
of the inns, public houses, public places, 
permissions granted for dances, and other 
public amusements ;—8, superintendance of 
en i—9, granting of passports ;—10, 
the cleanliness, the safety, and the lighting 
of the streets ;—11, regulation of servants ;— 
12, attendance at fires ;—13, regulation of 
dogs ;—14, regulation of labouring men: no 
grant of freedom of the city, or permission to 
exercise any profession within it, to be allow- 
ed without a previous report to the Director 
of the Police ;—15, punishment of crimes 


committed by residents in the city, excepting ° 


the soldiery ;~ 16, the formation of lists of 
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population, and forwarding them to the Mi- 
nister of the Interior ;—17, the delivery of 
individuals who ought to be sent away, whe- 
ther in consequence of cartels or of reclama- 
tions, to seize them—a/ways excepting the 
military ;—18, the censure of all periodical 
papers and single sheets, which appear in 
this city ; except the gazette and other official 
documents ;—19, the police necessary to the 
well ordering of bodies of labourers (clubs, 
&e.), and whatever belongs to the interior 
administration ;—20, the superintendance of 
the prisons of the police ;—21, examinations 
and enquiries relative to accidents, and the 
cares necessary to prevent them ;—22, the 
Director of the Police may assist at the sit- 
tings of the Members of the Committee of 
Direction of Buildings, in order to give his 
opinion on such matters as appertain to the 
consideration of the police. 

This direction of the police is immediately 
under our own management; and in conse- 
guence it is responsible only to ourselves, 
2nd must enter iunmediately into activity. 

Cuarves. 

Carlsruhe, Nov. 11, 1811. 


ih Ancient Authors recovered.—At Vienna a 
report ts current which may prove highly in- 
reresting to the literary world, It is said that 
50 the convent of Mount Athos a Greek ma- 
nuscript has been found, which contains the 
text of about eighty comedies, supposed to 
be works of Mencoder and of Philemon. 


DENMARK. 


Putlie Collection for the Dantsh Prisoners 

ef War in England,—Copenhagen, Nov. 

16. Acollection, set on foot by the bishop 

of Aalborg, for the relief of the Danish and 

Norwegian prisoners now in England, has 

’ met with so much success, that he has re- 
4 ceived Rx. 7170, 66 schillings, which his 
majesty has been graciously pleased to direct, 
shall be appropriated to the intended purpose. 

*,° This is a noble trait of benevolence ; 
#t is the more honourable, as Denmark is 
not’** the richest nation in Europe.” 

Chess taught by Royal Authortly.—Co- 
penhagen, Dec. 3. In compliance with an 
order of the king, the officers, as well those 
of the garrison as of the marine, will receive 
graiis, lessons in the game of chess, during 
the present winter, as they have done in for- 
mer years. A professor of that antient and 
interesting game has_ been appointed for this 
purpose. 

Finances. — Copenhagen, Dec. 7. In 
consequence of the depreciation of the paper 
money, a royal decree has been issued, grant- 
ing a proportiona] compensation to all public 
functionaries for the year 1811. 

High Price of “Provisions. — Elsinore, 
Dec. 20, A peasant yesterday brought a 
barrel of rye (four bushels) to market, for 
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which he demanded 19 rix dollars (31. 16s.), 

but obtained 18 rix-dollars. Searcely any beef 

is now brought in frota the country, 
FRANCE. 

Specific for the Croup and Whooping Cough. 
—Paris, Nov. 20. A prize of 12,000 franes 
was offered in 1807 to that Physician who 
should produce the best memoir, on that 
disease called the croup, including also the 
best method of cure. 683 memoirs were re- 
ceived: among them, éwo have shared the 
prize, being of equal merit, ¢hree are distin- 
guished as extremely honourable to their au- 
thors, and a sixth memoir is marked by the 
proposal of a remedy that is said by the 
writer to be a specific in this malady, and in 
the whooping-cough. It is liver sudphur alca+ 
lized, a sulplint of potash, recently prepared 
and brownish. It is usually given mixed with 
honey [we have known it given with sugar] 
The dose from the attack of the croup, to 
the decided diminution of the disorder, is 
ten grains morning and evening, to be dimi- 
nished as the disorder abates ; and toward 
the close, the morning dose only to be given. 
The mixture of sulphur and hansy to be 
made at the moment of using. Young chil+ 
dren will suck it off the end of a finger: 
but it may be given in a spoonful of milk, 
or of syrup, thinned with water; or as a bos 
lus: grown children take it best in this form. 
It usually relieves in two days; but it must 
be continued till the cure is completed, and 
sometimes beyond that period, for fear of 
relapses, 

The lips and the interior of the mouth 
are whitened by the liver of sulphur; and 
it imparts a warmth to the stomach, as it 
arrives there. The first doses most commonly 
occasion a vomit of a viscid or concrete mate 
ter to which the sulphur gives a greenish tint. 
Infants at the breast continue their custo- 
mnary nourishment. 

The commission engaged to decree the 
prize, give no opinion on this recipe; but 
desire it may be tried by the faculty, not 
only in cases of the croup, butin pulmonary 
catarrhs, and other affections of that class, 
for the purpose of obtaining further informa- 
tion on its effects. 

Admission of certain Imports into France. 
—Noy. 23. Buonaparte, at the represen- 
tation of the Council of Commerce, has 
granted licences to admit into the ports of 
Bourdeaux, Rouen, Marseilles, and Havre, 
divers kinds of merchandize coming from 
England, which were heretofore prohibited, 
including pot-ashes and raw hides, 

Dec. 16. Another decree of this day’s 
date, says, ‘‘ the directions of our decree of 
Nov. 23, allowing the importation of hides, 
whether of oxen, cows, or horses, ¢anned 
or untanned, coming from Buenos Ayres, 
Caraccas, and Fesnawbucco, shall be applis 
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cable to all hides of oxen, cows, or horses, 
introduced into our empire, whatever country 
may have been their ortgin. 

Statistics. —The Annuary published at Pa- 
ris by the Bureau des Longitudes, for the year 
1812, contains the following article :—** The 
number of departments of the French em- 
pire, not including the island of Elba, is at 
this time 130. ‘The total population of the 
empire amounts to 43,937,144. The total 
population of the states subjected to the vas- 
salage of France amounts to 38,141,541.” 

Imperial Decree.—Napoleon, &c.—The 
senate, after having heard the orators of the 
couneil of state, has decreed, and we ordain 
as foilows 
Extract from the Register of the Conserva- 

tive Senate, of the 20th Dec. 1811. 

The conservative senate decrees— 

Art. Ist.— One hundred and twenty 
thousand men of the conscription of 1812 
are placed at the disposal of the minister, for 
the purpose of recruiting the army. 

ed.—They shall be taken from the 
Frenchmen who were born between the Ist 
of Jan. 1792, and the 3ist Dec. the same 
year. 

«« 3d. The appeals, and their periods, 
shall be determined by the regulations of the 
public administration. 


«© 4th. The present Senatus Consultum | 


shall be transmitted by a message to His Im- 
perial and Royal Majesty. 

‘© We direct and ordain, that these pre- 
sents, having the Great Seal of State affixed 
to them, and being inserted in the Bulletin 
of Laws, shall be addressed to all Courts, 
Tribunals, and Administrative Authorities, 
in order that they might enrol them in their 
registers, attend to them themselves, and 
cause them to be observed by others; and 
the Grand Judge, the Minister of Justice, 
is charged to eause and superintend their pub- 
lication. 

“© Given at our Palace of the Thuilleries, 
December 20, 1811. 

(Signed) 
Examined by us, 
‘© The Arch-Chancellor of the Empire. 
(Signed) CAMBACERES. 
“« The Minister Secretary of State, 
(Signed) «© Count Darv.” 

Improved Scapement of Watches.—Paris, 
Dec. 20, M. Blanchard, a watchmaker at 
Porentru, announces, as the fruit of thirty- 
jour years of labour and study, a repeating 
watch with a new scapement and movement. 
‘Lois new seapement is intended to regulate 
with the utmost aceuracy the motion of the 
balance wheel, by diminishing considerably 
the number of oscillations. It is well known 
that the ordinary scapement gives 17,300 
hourly; this of M. Blanchard gives only 
7,230; and on this diminution is founded 


‘© NAPOLEON.” 


the superior accuracy and steadiness of pere 
formance, With these advantages the inven- 
tor has connected another, that the repeating 
movement is acted upon by the same motive 
principle as actuates the wheel-work. And 
further, the tmoving power by which the 
watch acts, is capable of being exerted dur- 
ing seven days without being wound up. 

We believe that several of these particular 
ends are not uncommonly combined in Eng- 
lish watches: but it is possible that some 
novelty nay render this production of M. 
Blanchard not unworthy the attention of our 
countrymen, engaged in this line of business. 
The price of these watches is not mentioned, 

Remarkable Deathly Terror of Mind.— 
A duel took place lately at Bourdeaux, be- 
tween two merchants. On the first fire, 
one of the parties fell, and the seconds im- 
mediately approached, supposing that he was 
mortally wounded ; after a close inspection 
they found he had not sustained any injury, 
his antagonist’s ball having glanced aside, 
and lodged in the trunk of a tree; but he 
was nevertheless dead: having, it is conjec- 
tured, anticipated by his terrors that fate 
which he might otherwise have escaped. His 
antagonist was wounded in the right arm. 

French Theatres.—No O. P. An ordi- 
nauce relative to the exterior and interior po- 
lice of the theatres has been issued, prohie 
biting expressly all persons from re-selling 
tickers bought at the office, or selling such 
as have been obtained from any other source. 
None are to disturb the audience by uoise, 
applause, or hissing, before the curtain rises, 
nor between the acts. In the great theatres, 
during the whole representation, no one is 
to keep his hat on after the curtain rises. 
Every individual is to obey provisionally the 
Officer of Police. In consequence, when he 
is invited by him to quit the theatre, he is 
to proceed immediately to the Police Office, 
to give such explanations as may be demand~ 
ed of him. 

GERMANY. 

Russian Kilitzxi, in Germany.—Leipzic, 
Noy. 10.—Within some time past severab 
hundreds of small Russian convoys, called 
Kibitzi, have arrived here, loaded with furs, 
tallow, grain, &e. The drivers sold their 
horses and carriages here, not being able to 
obtain freight back to Russia. 

Fire in King Jerome's Palace: narrow 
Escape of Jerome from the Flames. —Cassel, 
Nov. 24.—-At one o'clock this morning, a 
fire broke out in the apartments of the Grand 
Marshal, immediately under those occupied 
by theking. His majesty, almost suffocated 
by the smoke, had scarcely time to quit the 
aparument, and repair to the Queen's room. 
‘Lhe fire spread with a rapidity hardly to be 
resisted. In less than two hours, the whole 


of his Majesty’s and the Grand Marshal's 
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apartments, to the Saloon of the Council of 
State, were a prey to the flames. The greater 
part of the furniture, tapestry, vases, &c. 
are destroyed. A part of the effects belong- 
ing to his majesty have, however, been saved. 
At eight o'clock in the morning, the fire was 
tunder. Half of the palace was destroyed. 
‘heir majesties have removed to the house of 
the Master of the Horse at Bellevue. 

Siatistics of the Kingdom of Westphaia. 
Cassel, Dec. 13.—In the last number of the 
Ephémévides Géographiques, the kingdom of 
Westphalia, such as it exists at present, ac- 
cording to the treaty concluded at Paris, 
May 10, 1511, contains 8253 square miles ; 
and 2,065,973 inhabitants, not including the 
army, which is nominally 30,000 men, there 
are, therefore 2,501 persons to each square 
mile. — The Lutherans are in number 
1,490,323: the Reformed are 293, 837 ; he 
Catholics, are 263, 124; the Jews are 
18,280; the remainder is made up of the 
sect called Memnonites, and of the Mora- 
vian bretheren. 

The cities of the kingdom are reckoned at 
£06; the towns 96; the villages 4,438; the 
hamlets 1,150; insulated habitations 2,316. 
—The population of cities and towns amounts 
to 668,829 : that of the country to 1,397,144. 
"Phe value of the buildings is estimated by 
the geveral insurance offices against fire at 
672,388,618 franes. 

The kingdom is divided into eight depart- 
ments; named as follows: the Aller, the 
Elbe, the Fulda, the Leine, the Ocker, the 
Saale, the Werra, and the Hartz. These 
departments are divided into 28 districts, 397 
cantons, 3,456 communes, 285 mayoralties 
of canton, 403 districts of justices of the 
peace, over whom are 28 district tribunals ; 
8 criminal courts ; and 2 tribunals of appeal. 

Church consumed.—The church of St. 
Nicholas, at Stettin, in which the French 
garrison had deposited 40,000 quintals of hay, 
was, on the 8th December, entirely con- 
sumed with its contents. 


INDIES, WEST. 


Interesting Decision.—Jamaica, The fol- 
lowing decision has excited a strong sensation 
in this colony. The principals of a mer- 
ceantile house, who had advanced Jarge sums 
of money toa planter, on the mortgage of 
bis estate (to the amount, it is said, of 
£30,000 sterling) took the legal measures to 
effect payment of their claims. The de- 
fendant, in arrest of judgment, putin a plea 
that the transaction was usurious, inasmuch 
as the terms of the mortgage bound the 
planter to send the produce of his estate to 
the mercantile house for sale, by which they 
had their commission on the sales, in addition 
to the legal interest of their loans, The 
Chaneejlor, the Hon. Governor-General, ad- 
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Prussia. 


mitted the ples, and declared the transaction 
uaurious. The plainuth was in consequence 
non-suited, and all his advances to the planter 
lost ; besides his being farther rendered liable 
(o a prosecution in a criminal court for usury, 

Remarkable Conviction : French Agent.— 
William Shaw, Esq. was tried at the Grand 
Courtin Spanish-town, Jamaica, on the 23d 
October 1811, charged with assuming to him- 
self the character of a British agent, through 
which means a correspondence under false 
pretences was kept up with Rigaud, in St. 
Domingo. Aftera minute investigation, the 
prisoner was found—Guilty. 

Death.—St.Vincent’s. Dr. Anderson, Su- 

rintendant of the Botanical Garden at St. 

incent’s, died on the 7th of September, after 
a lingering illness. 
PRUSSIA. 

Premeditated Suicides.—Berlin, Dec. 4. 
The following vindication of deliberate self- 
murder has appeared in our journals ; it causes 
much agitation in the public mind, which 
cannot bring itself to applaud the action, nor 
to admire the vindication of it, attempted by 
a man in a public station (counsellor of war), 
All who possess the principles of religion and 
morals, exclaim against the attempt to repre- 
sent suicide and murder as sublime actions. 
The government is invoked to punish a public 
functionary, who dare avow such atheistical 
principles. The husband is highly blamed 
for having given publicity to facts which 
ought to have been buried in the deepest 
obscurity. 

*« Adolphina Vogel (whose maiden name 
was Keber), and Henry de Kliest, have quit- 
ted this earth together; influenced by the 
pure desire of discovering a better world. 
‘They have both left behind them friends: 
for under that term must be included not on! 
those who had the happiness to live veh 
them, but also all those whose spirits are res 
lated to theirs, whether in past ages, in the 
present age, or in ages to come. For such 
spirits itis, that I think it my duty, in com- 
pliance with the wishes and with the assis- 
tance of my friend, the husband, now 
deeply afflicted by his loss, to publish some 
fragments respecting the catastrophe that 
has ended their lives :— these fragments 
will appear before the end of the year. In 
the mean while, I request the public to sus- 
pend its judgment, and not to condemn, un- 
charitably, two beings who were persontfi- 
cations of Jove and purity. The action in 
question is such as every age docs not see ; 
and concerns two beings who must not be 
calevlated by an ordinary estimate. But,— 
shall I satisfy simple curiosity, which like 
the researches of the chemist, finds no re- 
pose until he has reduced the diamond to 
coal? J doubt it. I adyise such curious 
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examiners not te peruse the work which I 
announce, even if they should think pro 

to purchase it, by way of donation to that 
beneficent establishment, to which all the 


profits will be assigned, 
- 


Executor of the /ast wills 
of the deceased. 

Such is the annunciation of a work, for 
which we are beholden to the remaining lea- 
ven of the Charlotte and Werter school : we 
had thought that the folly of that day had 
been dissipated, and abandoned; but it 
proves that our expectations were too sanguine. 

The history of the fact is this : 

A public functionary had a young wife, 
fair and sensible, but possessed with the mania 
of desiring to pass for a bel esprit, and a de- 
clared admirer of the new school of esthetigue, 
of which she adopted all the false principies. 
Henry de Kleist was a celebrated poet, a 
friend of the family. Madame Vogel (who, 
it is said, laboured under a disorder pro- 
nounced incurable, by the faculty) had me- 
ditated the termination of her days. De 
Kleist had long determined on quitting life. 
Having communicated to each other their 
mutual sentiments, they determined to end 
their lives together. They resorted to the inn 
at Wilhelmsbruck between Berlin and Pots- 
dam, on the banks of the Sacred Lake. 
They employed the whole of a night anda 
day in preparing themselves for death: in 
repeating prayers, in singing, and in drinking 
several bottles of wine and rum, and to the 
number of sixteen cups of coffee. They 
wrote a letter to M. Vogel. to inform him of 
the resolution they had taken, and to intreat 
him to come with all possible speed, and 
to direct the interment of their mortal 
remains. The letter was sent express to Ber- 
lin. This done, they seated themselves op- 
posite to each other, on the edge of the lake. 
De Kleist fired a loaded pistol direct into the 
heart of Madame Vogel, who fell down 
dead : he then re-loaded the pistol, and blew 
out his own brains. In a few moments M. 
be arrived, and found them both corpses. 

The family deny that any “ wanderings of 
affection,” existed in this case: it was, sa 
they, a pure desire of dismissal from the evils 
of life! !!—Highly laudable, no doubt, as a 
specimen of the effects of German morality, 
and a fine subject for a modern melo-drama! ! 

Prussian System of Taxation. —(Dagen, 
December 11.) A public paper states as 
follows :—-For some time past, great altera- 
tions have taken place at Berlin, in the legal 
department. The nobility in Prassia were 
heretofore free from all taxes, with the sole 
exception of what is called a Knight's Horse 
—~28 rix dollarsannually ; their tenants were 
peasants bound to the estate, and had no pro- 
perty of theirown, The landed proprietors 


Vou. XI; (Lit. Pan, Feb. 1812.) 


likewise felt great inconveniencies from this 
servitude, much as it might flatter them. 
They were formerly obliged to serve in the 
armies; but after i the practice to let 
their peasantry and foreigners defend the coun« 
try, they had no other burthen on them than 
merely that of assisting their tenantry in eases 
of great misfortunes, such as losses by fire, 
water, and famine, and to assist them in 
their duties to the state ; in short, to be to 
them as the father of a family. This mode 
of conduct shewed its good effects in Frederick 
the second’s time, and that great king, jm 
consideration of such effects, did much for 
both these classes of citizens. It was the 
Pomeranian nobility and tenantry who assist- 
him in gaining the glorious victories at 
Luthern, Rosbach, &c. In latter times, 
these bonds have become looser, the peasantry 
came to the age of discretion, the nobility 
entered into the business of civic life, nuines 
rous complaints from both sides was the result, 
and the government found it necessary to in= 
terfere, and cut the bond which now was but 
loosely fastened. This has been endeavoured 
during thirty years: at length the edict of 
October g, 1808, which dissolved the feudal 
rights, cut the knot. The feudal tenures 
were nevertheless continued. An edict has 
now appeared, according to which all feudal 
tenure shall expire in four years more; and 
for this purpose, land deputies are appointed 
for every province, whose labours centre in 
the bureau of the Chancellor of the State. 
They are totally to separate the connection 
between the land-holder and his peasantry, 
and the latter, in lieu of feudal service, shall 
ield one-half or one-third part of his land to 
is lord. The government has in many other 
matters yielded to the numerous complaints 
of the land-owners, in taking off sundry 
taxes, and in converting one lately laid on, 
into a capitation tax. 

#,* In our last, pe 152, we ventured 
to conjectnre that this measure would be 
found more ot less analogous to the tenures 
by copyhold, and suit and service, in England. 
This paragraph tends strongly to confirm that 
notion ; although we still need further infor- 
mation before we can pronounce definitively. 

Berlin Litera/ure.—The first volume of a 
new History of the Roman Empire, by M. 
Niebuhr, counsellor of the King of Prussia, 
is lately published here, and ts highly spoken 
of.—An_ edition of the posthumous works of 
the celebrated Pallas, who sometime ago ter- 
minated his laborious career, is expected frout 
the pressat Berlin. It cannot but be interesting. 

RUSSIA. 
Canal from the Wolga to Petersburgh.— 
Petersburgh, Nov. 19. During this year, se- 
veral works connected with the canal of Z'eh- 


wen, have been completed, and navigation is 
now open from the Wolga to Petersburgh. 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


STATE OF HIS MAJESTY'S HEALTH. 


We, the under-written members of the council 
appointed to assist her Majesty in the execution 
vr coe trusts comm.tted to her Majesty, by vir- 
tue of the statute passed in the 51st year of his 
Majesty’s reign, inutuled, * An Act to provide 
for the Avministration of the Royal Authority, 
and for the care of his Myjesty’s Royal Per- 
son, during the caitinuance of, his Majesty’s 
illness ; and for the resumption of the Royal Au- 
thority by his Majesty,” having duly met together, 
on this fourth day of January, 1812, at the Queen’s 
Lodge near to Windsor Castle, and having called 
before us, and examined upon oath, the physicians 
an.i other persons attendant upon his Majesty, and 
hav ig a-certained the siate ot his Majesty's health 
by all such ways and means as appear to us to be 
necessary for that purpose, do hereby declare and 
certify, that the state of his Majesty’s health, at 
the time of this, our meeting, is not such as to 
enable his Majesty to resume the personal exercise 
of his royal authority: 

That his Majesty’s bodily health appears to us 
to be as good as at any of the periods of our for- 
me: reports : 

That his Majesty's mental health appears to us 
nor to be worse than at the period of our last re- 


rt: 

That all the physicians attending his Majesty 
agree in stating, that they think his Majesty’s 
complete and final recovery improbable ; differ- 
ing, however, as to the degree of such improba- 
bilitv: some of them expressing themselves as 
Not entirely despairing,—and one of them repre- 
seniig tnat he cannot help despairing of such 
recovery. 


(Signed) C.Canruarn, AvYLesrorp, 
E. Epor, Epon, 
Montrose, ELLENBOROUGH, 
Wincuetsea, W. Grant. 


Shortly after the above report had been read in 
the presence of all the physicians, and one of the 
members of the council had left Windsor, the 
physician alluded to in the last clause of the re- 
port, stated, in writing, to the other members of 
the council then remaining at Windsor, * that he 

' © had, unquestionably, made use of an expres- 
“¢ sion, which he was apprehensive might carry 
«* a meaning far beyond what he intended to ex- 
“ press, and assured the council, that whilst he 
“* thought the final recovery of his Majesty very 
«© improbable, he by no means despaired of 

The members of the council to whom the above 
statement was made (having sworn the physician 
alluded to, to the truth thereof), afterwards com- 
municated the same to the whole council, assem- 
bled this 5th day of January, who have deemed 
it right to subjoin this fact tu the above declara- 
€ion, 


(Signed) C.Cantuar, AYLEsForp, 
FE. Egor, Etpon, 
Montross, ELLENBOROUGH, 
Wincuersea, W. Grant. 
St, James’s Square,2 (A true Copy) 
Jan. 5, 1812, James Butter, 


Produce of Customs, Excise, and Stamps, 
for the last two years :— 

1811. 1812. 
Consolidated Customs 912,433 1,306,293 
Excise 3,964,910 3,948,493 
. — Stamps 1,275,473 1,241,005 

British Museum.—By the late improved 
regulations of admission intw the British Mu. 
seu, 29,000 persons have been admitted in 
aseason, instead of 15,000 as before; and 
with liberty to remain in any of the rooms as 
long as they pleased. 

Horse Ration changed.—A circular ha 
been transmitted to the paymasters of cavalry 
regiments, acquainting them, that in conses 
quence of the present enhanced price of corn, 
the ration of oats is to be reduced from 12 to 
10lb. per day for each horse, and the ration 
of hay to be increased from 8 to 12lb.; the 
rations of forage for horses in quarters remain 
unaltered, 

Egyptian Darkness in London.—January 
10, was one of the darkest days remembered in 
the metropolis for many years. All the shops 
and public offices were lighted up during the 
whole day in the same manner as in the 
winter evenings. For the greater part of the 
day it was impossible to read or write at a 
window without artificial light. Persons in 
the streets could scarcely be seen in the fore 
noon at two yards distance. In the Corn. 
market, and some other open places of public 
resort, no business whatever could be done. 
There had been a great fall of snow in the 
morning early, and on the preceding evening. 

The Equestrian Statue of the King, in 
Berkeley-square, has, within the last year, 
been gradually giving way, till, more lately, 
it has been retained in its position by various 
supports and props: but it has been found 
impossible to sustain it any longer, and work. 
men have been employed to take down the 
statue. This circumstance, associating itself 
with the actual state of our beloved Sove- 
reign, has become the topic of conversation 
in the neighbourhood. 

Kast Indian Commercial Order enlarged. 
—The East India Company, on a representa- 
tion from the manufacturers of camblet in 
Norwich, have raised their order from 16,000 
to 22,000 pieces this season. 

Amount of the British Naval Force, Jan. 
1, 1812.—At sea, 85 ships of the line, 8 
from 50 to 44 guns; 126 frigates, 98 sloops 
and yachts, 5 bombs and fire-ships, 121 
brigs, 32 cutters, 52 schooners, gun-vessels, 
luggers, &c.; total, 527.—In port and fit- 
ting, 32 of the line, 8 from 50 to 44 guns, 
28 frigates, 38 sloops, &c. 1 bomb, 29 brigs, 
5 cutters, 21 schooners, &c.; total, 162.— 
Guard-ships, 4 of the line, 1 of 50 guns, 4 
frigates, 5 sloops, &c. ; total, 14.—lHospital 
ships, prison-ships, &c. 31 of the line, 3 of 
60 guns, 3 frigates; total, 37.—Ordinary 
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and repairing for service, 70 of the line, 14, New Gravel-lane ; which it ascended until it 
from 50 to 44 guns, 59 frigates, 38 sloops, | came opposite to the house of the late Mr. 
&c. 6 bombs, &c. 13 brigs, 2 schooners ; | Williamson, where a similar pause was made, 
total, 202 —Building, 31 ofthe line, 2 of | as opposite to Mr. Marr's door. Thence it 
44 guns, 14 frigates, 5 sloops; total, 52.— | was conveyed to the nearest cross-roads, and 


Grand total, 994. 


there interred six feet below the surface of 


Admiral of the Fleet, lately appointed.— | the ground, and a stake was afterwards driven 
The Duke of Clarence, by his promotion | through it. 


to Admiral of the Fleet, has passed over the 


During this procession, the body of the 


following Admirals, all of whom are senior | 4¢ceased was clad in the garments he wore 
in rank to his Royal Highness, viz.—Admi- when he put an end to his existence. Con- 
ral Digby, Viscount Bridport, Sir Chaloner | stables attended on the ground to preserve or« 


Ogle, Viscount Hood, Sir Richard Hughes, 


der, during the due execution of this awful 


Lord Hotham, Lord Barham, Earl of St. | Sentence. 


Vincent, and Admiral Cornish. The three | 


Tt was observed that the grave was purposes 


officers who have last held the honourable | !y made so short as to force the body into a 
situation of Admiral of the Fleet, were all | bending attitude. At the close of the cere 


appointed as being the next immediately in 
succession ; and were, Admirals Forbes, Earl 
Howe, and Sir Peter Parker. 


mony the populace gave three groans, accome 
panied by deep and unfeigned execrations. 
History and Character of the Murderer, 


The Duke of Clarence is the only personage John Williams, whose Cruelties in Ratcliffes 


of the Blood Royal of England who has had 
the rank of Admira/ of the Fleet since the 
days of the Duke of York, who was after- 


Highway and Grave! Lane, have excited so 
great Horror and Alarm throughout the Me« 
fropolis. [Derived from two sources. ]—The 


wards the unfortunate James the Second, | *counts given of Williams and his connec. 


His Royal Highness's ship will, therefore, 


tions, on the authority of the Captain of the 


be distinguished from that of all other Admi- Roxburgh Castle, shew that this desperado,and 


rals of the Fleet, since the period above-men- 
tioned, by having, in addition to the Union 
Jack at the main, the Royal Standard also. 


Supposed Amount of Defalcations of the 


the Revenue under the Excise.—Government 
expect, itis said, to recover upwards of one 
million sterling, for duties fraudulently with- 
held by brewers in various parts of the king- 
dom : one person is said to have paid down 
£33,000 rather than have his accounts in- 
vestigated. 


Interment of John Williams the Muar- 
derer, at Ratcliffe Highway. — Dec. 30, 
the final arrangements were made by the ma- 
gistrates at Shadwell police office, for the con- 
signment of this miserable wretch to the in- 
famy due to his atrocious crimes. Mr. Cap- 
per, the magistrate, waited on the Secretary 
for the Home Depariment on Saturday 28th, 
for the purpose of considering with what jus- 


tice the usual practice of burying culprits of | 


a similar description, in the cross-roads nearest 
to the spot where the offence of suicide is 
committed, might be departed from in this 
extraordinary instance of self-murder. 

Dec. 31, the body of Williams was remov- 
ed in a cart from the House of Correction, in 
Cold-bath-fields, to St. George's watch-house, 
Shadwell. It was raised on a platform in the 
same cart, so as to be visible to tie spectators ; 
thence the cart moved slowly along Ratcliffe 
highway, till it arrived opposite the premises 
of the late Mr. Marr. There it stood for a 
given time. From Ratcliffe-highway, it was 
taken down Old Gravel-lane, along the Lon- 
don Dock bank, till it arrived at the end of 


one at least of his companions, were known, 
previous to the recent horrid murders, to be 
men of very bad character. Williams (as he has 
been called) shipped himself in the name of 
| John Williamson, in August 1810, in the 
Roxburgh Castle, Captain Hutchinson, bound 
to the Brazils, as an ordinary seaman. Tie 
_ ship having been detained a long time at Ria. 
Janeiro, proceeded afterwards for a cargo to 
Demerara, from whence she returned on tie 
3d or +th of October last, at which time 
Williamson was discharged, and was paid 
upwards of £40. the balance of his wages. 
Captain Hutchiuson supposes, as he possessed 
an address superior to his situation, wrote a 
good hand, and had gone to sea at an advanc- 
ed age, that he must have been driven to that 
line of life by his former bad conduct. As 
sailors on a long voyage, under strict disci- 
pline, have not opportunities of doing much 
mischief, Capt. H. cannot relate much of 
Williams's misconduct : but mentions his ate 
| tempting to impose himself upon a man at 
| Rio Janeiro, as second mate of the Roxburgh 
Castle, and by that means obtaining a small 
sum of money. It was this circumstance that 
drew from Captain H. the expression attri- 
buted to him, ‘* that if he lived to go on 
shore, he would certainly be hanged.” 
Williamson always endeavoured to pass as 
a native of Scotland; but Capt. H. who is 
himself from that country, easily discovered 
him to be an Irishman, and supposes him to 
be from the county of Down. When paid his 
wages by the owners, he represented himself 
to them as coming from Campbeltown, in 
Argyleshire, Besides the fraud committed on 
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the second matic of the Roxb: Castle, 
W :‘liamson was engaged in a mu: 
Capt. H. ir his late voyage. hac of ogether 


avery bad crew; and while proce. og frown 
Rio Janeiro to Demerara, when off Susinan:, 
they broke into open mutiny: upon which 
Capt. H. anchored ander the guns of ‘he fort 
at Braam’s Point; and applied to Captain 
Kennedy, of his Majesty’s brig Forester, who 
by threats and persuasion procured their re- 
turn to their duty. Three of the principals 
in the business were sent into confinement at 
Surinam, for 24 hours; one of whom was 
William Allblass, the same person who is 
apprchended on suspicion of being concerned 
with Williams in the late murders. Wil- 
liams on this occasion escaped punishment, 
having pleaded that he was ed astray by his 
companions. 

John Harris, the sail-maker, who was the 
first to communicate his suspicions of the 
guilt of Williams, served on board the Rox- 
burgh Castle in that capacity. He had the 
best opportunity of studying the character of 
the man. Having been the only means of 
ons out one of the authors of these bar- 

rous murders, and by a character from the 
Captain the very reverse of that of Williams, 
he seems deserving of some reward.—Times. 

The real name of the murderer, so justly 
exhibited in ignominious spectacle, was Mur- 
phy, not Williams. He was born near Ban- 
bridge, about ten miles from Down Patrick, 
county of Down, Ireland He has been a 
sailor on board the Henry Addington, Not- 
tingham, and Dover Castle Kast-Indiamen. 
After coming home in the Nottingham, about 
three years ago, he was some time in St. 
Thomas's Hospital on account of a bad leg. 
He sailed in the Dover Casiic, Captain George 
Richardson, in April 1809, ana returned tn 
July i810: in this vovage the unsorinate 
Timothy Marr was the Captain’s servant, 
Lastly, he engaged himself on board the ox- 
burgh Castle, Captain J. Bevan, to the Bya- 
zils and West-Ludies, and, in this ship, he 
returned on the 2d of Ocwober last. It may 
also be mentioned, that in the interval of bis 
being on board the Dover and Roxburgh Cas- 
tle, he was impressed on board a man-of-war, 
but from that he got off in a few weeks.— 
Morning Chronicle. 

*,° We have marked the public prints, 
from which these accounts are taken, as our 
authorities for them ; because Mr. Sheridan 
has lately thought it worth his while, to con- 
tradict in Parliament, the assertion that Wil- 
Tiams was of Irish birth. 

London. Statistics of the Metropolis. 
A general bill of all the Christenings and Bu- 
rials, from December 11, 1810, to Decem- 
ber 10, 1811 :— 

Christened in the Sa within the walls, 


Christened in the 17 parishes without the 
walls, 4480—buried, 3479. 

Christened in the 23 out-parishes of Middie- 
sex and Surrey, 11,24@—buried, 8,742. 
Chrisiened in the 10 parishes in the City and 
Liberties of Westminster, 4044—buried, 

3758. 


Christened. 
ales 10,443 P 
Females 10,202 In all 20,045 
ta Buried. 
ales 8,868 ‘ 
Females 8,175 In all 17,043 
Whereof have Died. 
Under two years of age..........-- 5,106 
Between two and five.............+ . 1,638 


Five and 654 
Ten and 509 


Twenty and 1,231 
Thirty and forty......... 1,641 
Forty and 1,741 
1,591 
Sixty and 1,385 
Seventy and eighty. ........s 1,038 
Righty and ninety........... 449 
Ninety and a hundred......... one 56 
A hundred and 1 
A hundred and two........ 1 
A hundred and three...........0006 2 


Decreased in the burials this year 2,850 

There have been executed in the City of 
London 14, of which number 7 only have 
been reported to be buried within the bills of 
mortality. 

IRELAND. 

Cattle slaaghlered for Exportation : prin- 
cipally for the British Navy.—The beef sea- 
son closed in Cork on the 21st December, 
and notwithstanding the great export of live 
stock, the number of cattle slaughtered ex- 
ceeded that of last year by 1,625 head. The 
returns for the crane-book for this and the 
jast yeay are as follow:— 

1810—5,774 oxen, 10,036 cows, and 209 
bulls; total 16,069. 

1811—4,317 oxen, 13,026 cows, and 351 
bulls; total 17,694. 

SCOTLAND. 

Remarkable Privation of Property.—The 
estate of Mr. W. Adam, in Scotland is di- 
minished in value twelve hundred pounds per 
annum, by the extraordinary transversion of 
a fine river-salmon fishery, which formerly 
ran extensively through his lands, but, by a 
late immense flood, excavated a new course 
for itself of more than a mile through a 
neighbouring estate, entirely leaving that of 
Mr. Adam. (Compare p. 168.} Mr. Adam 
has since resigned his seat in Parliament, 
that he may wholly devote himself to his do- 
mestic concerns. 

Outrages in Edinburgh: planned and exe- 
cuted by Boys.—A number of evil-digposed 
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persons, apparently an organized mob, com- 
mitied many outrages on new years day in 
Edinburgh. A reward of 100 guincas has 
been oilered for the conviction of any of the 
offenders. 
Exemplary Damages awarded for wanton 
Mischicf, by Coack-racing.—The pubhe will 
recollect the melancholy consequence of the 
overturn of one of the Glasgow coaches, on 
the road between West Craigs and Airdrie, 
in the month of October last year, when Mr. 
Brown, formetly hair-dresser in Edin- 
burgh, unfortunately was killed, and his 
wife was so much bruised as to place her life 
in imminent danger for a considerable length 
of time. In consequence of this calamity an 
action of damages was brought against the 
proprietors of the coach, and the proprietor 
of the postechaise, with which she coach was 
racing at the time the accident happened, 
which appeared to be occasioned by that most 
unwarraatable offence. Afier a perusal of 
proofs, anda full hearing of counsel, Lord 
Meadowbank, Ordinary, found the defend- 
ants liable in the following sums :-— 
To Mrs. Brown, in compensation of da- 
mages suffered by her person...........£300 
To her, for the loss of her husband....... 200 
And to each of the children, eight in 
number, £130 each 


With full costs of suit. £1540 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cuar. I. Prince Regent's Speech — Ad- 
dresses — Sir Francis Burdett’s proposed 
Address—Prisoner by Excommunication— 
Recent Official Appointments. 

Tuesday, Jan. 7, 1812. 

This day the Session of Parliament was opened 
with the usual formalities. The Prince Regent 
delivered a speech by commission ; the members 
of which were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Camden, and Lord West- 
moreland.—The speech was as follows : 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — We are com- 
manded by his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
Rent to express to you the deep sorrow which he 
feels in announcing to you the continuance of 
His Majesty’s lamented indisposition, and the 
unhappy disappointment ot those hopes of his 
Majesty’s early recovery, which had been che- 
rished by the dutiful affection of his family, and 
the loyal attachment of his people. 

The Prince Regent has directed copies of the 
last reports of Her Majesty the Queen’s Council 
to be laid betore you, and he is satisfied that you 
will adopt sach measures as the present melan- 
choly exigency may appear to require. 

In seeuring a suitable and ample provision for 
the support of his Majesty’s Royal Dignity, and 
for the attendance upon his Majesty’s sacred Per- 
son during his illness, the Prince Regent rests 


dispensable duty of continuing to preserve for His 
Majesty the facility of resuming the personal 
exercise of his Royal Authority in the happy 
event of his recovery, so earnestly desired by the 
wishes and the prayers of his family, and his 
subjects. 

The Prince Regent directs us to signify to you 
the satisfaction with which his Royal Highness 
has observed, that the measures which have been 
pursued for the defence and the security of the 
kingdom of Postugal have proved completely ef+ 
fectual; and that on the several occasions in 
which the British or Portuguese troops had been 
engaged with the enemy, the reputation already 
acquired by them has been fully maintained, 

The successful and brilliant enterprize, which 
terminated in the surprize, in Spanish Estrema- 
dura, of a French corps by a detachment of the 
Allied Army uncer Lieutenant-General Hill, is 
highly creditable to that distinguished Officer, and 
to the troops under his command, and has con 
tributed materially tu obstruct the designs of the 
enemy iu that part of the Peninsula, 

The Prince Regent is assured, that while you 
reflect with pride and satisfaction on the conduct 
of his Majesty’s tivops, and of the Allies, ia 
these various and important services, you will 
render justice to che consummate judgment and 
skill displayed by Geveral Lord Viscount Welling- 
ton, inthe direction of the campaign. 1n Spain, 
the spirit of the peopic remams unsubdued 5; and 
the sys.ern of warfare su peculiarly adapted to the 
actual condition of the Spanish natiou, has been 
recently extended and improved, onder the ad- 
vantages which resu!c from tne operations of the 
allied armies on the frontic:, and from the coune 
tenance and assistance Of uis Majesty’s Navy oa 
the coast. Although the great ex:rtions of the 
enemy have, im some quartets, been attended 
with success, his Royal Highness is  ~uaded, 
that you will admire the perseverance -allan~ 
try manifested by the Spanish armies. Lveo in 
those Provinces principally occupied by thie French 
forces, new energy has arisen among the pevpleg 
and the increase of difficulty and danger has pros 
duced more connected efforts of general resise 
tance. 

The Prince Regent, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, commands us to express 
his confidence hope that you will encble him to 
continue to attord the must effectual aid and assis- 
tance in the support of the contest, which the 
brave nations of ue Peninsula stili maintain with 
such unabated zeal and resolution. 

His Royal Highness commands us to express 
his congratulations on the success of the British 
arms in the island of Java. 

The Prince Regent trusts that you will concur 
with his Royal Highness in approving the wisdom 
and ability with which this enterprize, as well as 
the eapture of the islands of Bourbom and Mau- 
mtius, las been conducted under the immediate 
direction of the Governor-General of India; and 
‘hat you will applaud the deci.ion, gallantry, and 
spirit, conspicuously displayed m the late opera- 
tions of the brave army under the command of 
that distinguished officer Lieutenant-Gencral Sis 
Samuel Auchimuty, so powerfully and ably sup- 
ported by his Majesty’s naval forces. 

By the completion of this system of operations, 


assured, that you will also bear in mind the in- 
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great additional securily will have been given to 
the British commerce and possessions in the East 
Indies, and the colonial power of France will 
have been entirely extinguished. 

His Royal Highness thinks it expedient to re- 
commend to your attention the propriety of pro- 
viding such measures for the future Government 
of the British possessions in India, as shall appear 
from experience, and upon mature deliberation, 
to be calculated to secure their internal pros- 
Perity, and to derive from those flourishing do- 
Minions the utmost degree of advantage to the 
commerce and revenue of the United Kingdom. 

We are commanded by the Prince Regent to 
acquaint you, that while His Royal Highness re- 
Srets that various important subjects of difference 
With the Government of the United States of 
Averica still remain unadjusted, the difficulties 
which the affair of the Chesapeake frigate bad 
Occasioned have been finally removed ; and we 
are directed to assure you, that in the farther 
progress of the discussions with the United States, 
the Prince Regent will continue to employ such 
means of conciliation as may be consistent with 
the honour and dignity of his Majesty’s Crown, 
aid with the due maintenance of the maritime 
and commercial nghts and interests of the British 
Empire. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His Royal Highness has directed the estimates 
for the service of the current year to be laid be- 
fore you. He trusts that you will furnish him 
with such supplies as may be necessary to enable 
him to continue the contest in which his Majesty 
is engaged, with that spirit and exertion which 
will afford the best prospect of its successful 
termination. 

His Royal Highness commands us to recom- 
mend that you should resume the consideration 
of the state of the finances of Ireland, which 
you had commenced in the last Session of Par- 
liament. He has the satisfaction to inform you, 
that the improved receipt of the revenue of Ire- 
and in the last, as compared with the preceding 
year, confirms the belief, that the depression 
which that revenue had experienced, is to be 
attributed to accidental and temporary causes, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The Prince Regent is satisfied that you enter- 
tain a just sense of the arduous duties which his 
Royal Highness has been called upon to fulfil, 
iin conseqoence of his Majesty’s continued indis- 
position. 

Under this severe calamity, his Royal Highness 
derives the greatest consolation from his reliance 
on your experienced wisdom, loyalty, and publie 
spirit, to which, in every difficulty, he will re- 
sort, with afirm confidence, that, through your 
@ssistance and support, he shall be enabied, under 
the blessings of Divine Providence, successfully 
to discharge the important functions of the high 
trust reposed in him ; and in the name, and on 
the behalf of his beloved father und revered 
Sovereign,’to maintain, unimpaired, the pros- 
perity and honour of the nation, 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Shattsbury 
moved the address: his introduction was little 
other than another version of the speech; to 
which his address was an echo, 


Lord Brownlow seconded the motion in a speech 
of some length. 

Lord Grenville approved of some parts of the 
speech and address ; but disapproved of others, 
In what concerned his Majesty, the Prince Re- 
gent, and the valour of our forces, he heartily 
concurred, He was dismayed at the difficulties 
by which the country was surrounded. He pro- 
tested against our perseverance: our commerce, 
our bank, Ireland, all were suffering: and all 
demanded immediate relief. 

The Earl of Liverpool! desired unanimity: he 
would not enter into detail ; but hoped, as former 
gloomy apprehensions of Lord G.’s had proved to 
be ill founded, so would his present fears. He 
should be happy to give explanations, whenever 
required. 

Earl Grey supported the opinions of Lord G, 
Our affairs with America, with Ireland, were truly 
distressing ; he was sorry to see that it was intended 
to persevere in a course already proved so dis- 
astrous. 

Marquis Wellesley vindicated the conduct of 
Britain towards Spain. He complained of the ex- 
istence of much calumny and jealousy, and ad- 
verted to the necessity of prudence in our inter- 
ference between Spain and her perturbed colonies. 

Lord Holland was anxious for the welfare of 
Spain, and her colonies: on which subjects he 
asked several questions. 

Address carried. 

House of Commons. 

The novelty of the day, was Sir Francis Bur- 
dett's rising so early as to obtain the notice of the 
Speaker before the member who hac been looked 
to, to propose the address. 

Sir Francis proposed an address of great length, 
recapitulating grievances old and new, and pledg- 
ing the house to reform—in a variety of shapes. 

Lord Cochrane seconded the motion: he en- 
larged on the wicked purposes of ministers in 
keeping Sicily: —he said the French could over- 
run Portugal whenever they pleased: he asserted 
that the bullocks to feed Lord Wellington’s army, 
pes through the French army with licences. 

e complained of taxes, &c. 

Lord Jocelyn moved an amendment: he pro 
posed an address as usual, almost repeating the 
speech ;—he took a general view of public af- 
fairs ; at home and abroad ; he congratulated the 
house on the internal tranquillity of Ireland ;— 
in that part of it with which he was more imme- 
diately connected, the county of Down; there 
had been some tendency to disorder, but all ap- 
prehension had subsided. 

Mr. Vyse seconded the motion. The very able 
speech of the noble lord had anticipated him in 
most which he might havesaid. He controverted 
much of the positions taken by the hon. baronet. 
He wished for peace ; but a good solid and lasting 
peace: not one that would oblige us to keep up 
our military establishments as they now are. 
Such a peace he thought might be obtained by 
prolonged constancy. 

Mr. Whitbread stated his reasons for voting 
against the address proposed by the hon, baronet. 
He could neither agree to the principles assumed, 
nor to the facts asserted. 

The Attorney General spoke against the address 
proposed by Sir Francis, 
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M. Ponsonby could not vote for Sir Francis’s 
address—it travelled into all parts of the world; 
but had no relation to the speech of H. RK. H. to 
which it purported to be an answer, He approved 
of some parts of the speech ; was apprehensive 
others would prove not well founded. He would 
not wish to press the business of Ireland rapidly ; 
but he thought no time ought to be lost, before it 
was investigated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer vindicated 
the omission of allusion to Ireland in the speech. 

The house divided on the original motion, 

For Sir Francis Burdett’s Address 1 

The amendment was then put, and carried 
without a division. 

House of Lords, Thursday, Jan. 9. 

Lord Grenville, after a few prefatory remarks on 
the manliness and propriety of not concealing its 
true situation from: the country, moved for the 
account of the consolidated fund for 1811 ; the 
account of the war taxes for 1811 ; and the gross 
amount of the taxes, including those of Ireland, 
for 1811. 

Lord Liverpool had no possible objection to give 
those accounts,—they were mere financial docu- 
ments: but he begged leave to say, that neither he, 
nor could he allow himself to think any person in 
authority, had the slightest idea of deceiving the 
country. His Lordship shortly after moved for 
a select committee to examine the physicians on 
the subject of his Majesty’s health. The motion 
was carried. The committee to consist of 2], to 
be appointed by ballot. 

House of Commons, Jan. 9. 

Lord Folkestone presented a petition from a 
poor female, a prisoner in Bristol jail, under 
an eZcommunication ; for calling a woman an 
indecent name. She was poor, ignorant, a 
minor (only 18), was condemned in costs ; and 
knew not how to do penance. The assizes at 
Bristol being held bus once a year ;—the case was 
truly distressing. 

Sir John Newport moved for a financial com- 
mittee to report on Irish finances. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder moved for a committee to 
éxamine the physicans on the state ef his Majes- 
ty’s health ; to consist of 21 members, Agreed, 

On the motion for a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Creevey inveighed against the burdens of 
the times, and appointments to lucrative sinecure 
places—of Col. M‘Mahon, to the paymastership 
ot Widows’ Pensions, and W. R. Thornton to 
the office of Marshal of the Admiralty ; there 
was also a new Clerk of the Privy Council: all in 
vidlation of recommendation of committees of 
that house. He therefore moved an amendment, 
implying a consideration of places and pensions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wondered at 
this accusation at this time ; there were conditions 
attached to these appointments which completely 
vitiated Mr. C.’s arguments ; these conditions he 
stated as depending on the judgment of parlia- 
sent. 

Mr. Brouzham and Mr. Whitbread, spoke in 
support of Mr, Creevey, 

The house divided. 

Forthe Amendment . . It 

Against it . . » 53—Majority 42. 
The original motion was then carried, 


— 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE, 
Panorama Office, Jan. 27, 1811. 


The Periscope of to day should rather be 
an examination of home affairs, than an exe 
cursion for the purpose of inspecting the af+ 
fairs of others. There are various questions 
either already in a course of investigation, or 
which speedily must come in turn for Gis- 
cussion whieh, in our judgment demand the 
greatest talent, and the most sedate considers 
ation. Never have we buoyed up the fancies 
of our countrymen, by urging that a// must 
go right; but we have uniformly asserted 
that proper exertion would, ii might be 
hoped, bring things about. We know that 
the means are indispensable to tie end ; and 
we see with regret, in one of our minus 
facturing Jistricis a spirit of cla:wour and ins 
surgence, which counteracts every rational 
proposal :—when did insubordination do any 
real good ?—when was it in a capacity for 
judging on a rational measure? We have 
constantly recommended diligence ana skill, 
among our workmen: these may triumph 
over obstacles ; but, we say, as plamy as 
language can express itseif ‘* the danger to 
our manufactures when time shall serve, 
from the emulation now stimuiating “ore oo 
artists: if once they excel us ~-——= cur 
words will be verified.” 

It is not possible that we should so 
lude ourselves as to imagine that the e 
separable from a state of warfare, c 
anfelt by any nation engiged ia war 
would be to suppose that the apporntiments 
Providence may be annulled:—bui, where is 
the haman power that can resist 
tence ? The calamities of war must be heavy 
in every shape; though happily for our 
island, they have not for many years talien 
upon us, with all their weight; and we 
doubt not of the ability of Britain to bear all 
that fall to its snare ; nor of her power to 
justify all reasonable expectations. Excessive 
speculations can never be included under that 
description ; and the consequence of excess 
sive speculations we have seen, and shall con- 
tinue io sce, Every year cannot increase 
cominerce, Whatever seme avaricious dealers 
may fatter themselves, 

In the mean while, the general state of 
our conntry is trauquility: tne plough traces 
its furrows ia peace; tne grazier feeds his 
stock without the smallest fear of rapine; 
the clothier collects bis wool, and works tt 
up, but not without some anxiety as io his 
further supply of Spavisi. France bas abated 
in part the rigour of her «on-imposiauon 
decrees ; she feeis a want; or she would not 
nave done so. We too want many articles 
which a free intercourse wit the Continent 
would supply at reasouable prices ; bul, we 
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are not aware, that this want extends sen- 
sibly to articles of real necessity. The 
comforts of life derived from abroad, have 
been not exorbitant this winter, hitherto ; 
that is to say, not above the price they have 
borne for several seasons. We still have com- 
munications with some parts, subject to our 
enemy aod with all tae world besides many 


moreover we oht 


our vi coloutes 

If ihe evils of war prove to be no greaet 
than to deprive us of foreign commodiiies 
Jrom our enemies country, we shall pity most 
Jaughably those coxcombs of our isle, who 
feel the slightest sensation of depreciation, 
or vexation, or humiliation, or any other 
———ation thit misbecomes the Briton. 
We ave the French leave to make as much 
brandy,—snd drink it, as they please: to 
grow as many olives, and to press as much 
oil, as they please; to consume in Paris or 
elsewhere all the gewgaws and trumpery of 
Juxory and fashion :—fe upon English men 
or English women, who would so mueh as 
cast a sidelong glance at those pestiferous im- 
portations !—to the Lazaretto!—away with 
them ! go! 

But, what means that late remarkable rise 
in the course of our exchange with the con- 
tinent ?—/en per cent. in one day : thirteen 
per cent. or more in the whole. Are former 
purchases now in course of payment? Are 
speculations in paper money with Austria, 
with Russia, less profitable than while the 
fluctuations of the cash accounts of those 
powers were so extreme? 

We believe that the issue will justify our 
sentiments; the value of the Austrian paper 
is nearly steady. We learn from Vienna, 
Dec. 18, that the Course of Exchange on 
Augsburgh was that day 219: business had 
been done at 22) and 222. It was but 224, 
some time before ; a variation of no moment. 
The value of the Russian Government 
rouble has also risen froin 12} and 14 to 
204. So that now those who owed money 
to Britain in payment for goods sent, — 
to be able to afford to pay their debts. Let 
this continueand encrease, as we could wish, 
and there will soon be a perfect oblivion of 
ail stagnation of commerce, and manufac. 
tures among ys. 

An adroit Courtier would have said, ‘* place 
first what relates to the splendour and mag- 
nificence of the Court :” we have all proper 
Tespect to high station, and even think 
— and magnificence necessary ; but 
the foundation that is to support such tokens 
of official supremacy, may without offence 
take the lead in a Periscope, though they may 
not claim precedence in a procession. The 
examination of the physicians, in attendance 
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on his majesty furnishes but feeble glimmer. 
ings of hope, in regard to his restoration to 
health. We are not to look for miracles ; 
though assuredly we are not to abandon 
ourselves, or the patient, to despair, 

The is occupied in adjusting 
the prop “toe honehold of Her Mae 
Regent, on this occa. 

iy leave the consideration 
vesentatives, 

for removing civil 
disas telizious Causes, most 
heartily congratulate the Catho+ 
lies; but to reasons where fore they 
eaclusivel, shoult enjoy privisezes, is 
beyoud vur power, Pier affect to 
discover ia their prescut conduct an artifice 
worthy of Bellarmine himself. ‘* Tne king,” 
say they, ‘€ felt himself bound by his Coe 
ronation Oath: the P. R. has not taken 
that oath: perhaps when it shall be his duty 
to take it, he also may feel the weight of 
the pledge he gives to the nation : Tet us 
craftily obtain our purposes before that pes 
riod : they will not then be taken from us, 
though they might then be refused.” Why 
will ihe Catholics by their actions give the 
remotest plausibility to such aspersions? Es- 
pecially when the same censurers go so far as 
to say, that they see no termination so likely 
to the agitation of this question, wnile the 
clergy are alive to the ‘* Danger of the 
Church,” as the choice between a fit of the 
horrors in the Province A. ora similar suf- 
fering in the Province B. 


——(an/ene arimis calestibus ira 


Affairs are not precisely smooth between 
Britain and some of het Colonies : they feel 
the pressure of the times, and cornplain : 
they have natural connections with America, 
on which they think much more than th 
speak : they talk among themselves of * de- 
pending on that country for provision.” We 
hope this dishonourable condition is nat 
their's. They complain too of suffering in- 
dignity by the character given of them to the 
higher powers : it gives us pain to advise them 
to silence, and exemplary deeds. 

America knows all this, and more. America 
is watching in order to take advantage of it. 
America fixes her eye keenly on the Mexican 
provinces of Spain ; and on acquisitions, 
which may raise the price of her corn. Ame- 
rica affects to be preparing for self defence : 
it is pretence only : ber object is not that. 

In the east the British arms have triume 
phed, to the great mortification and detriment 
of France. How France will make sailors 
for her men of war, after the present, or 
(in 1812) rather the late, generation of 
sailors is exhausted, we know not, Ships she 
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may build; but sailors worth the name she 
has 00 means of creating. 

It cannot be credited that the Destroyer of 
Mankind should be content with the slow 
consumption of his — in Spain—bare- 
ly 2,000 per week. e expect that ‘ere 
long he will find other means of ordering 
them to the slanghter in no such retail num- 
bers. When or where the fury may burst 
forth, we presume not to affirm. Our opi- 
nion on Boreal powers is known; and ul- 
timately we Goubt not but events will justify 
it: ‘whoever has been friends with Na- 
poleon, rust pay for it.” 

It passes for fact that Russia and Turkey 
intend peace. The terms are unknown ; and 
ratifications have not yet been exchaged : 
that is certain, Both standin great need of 
that invaluable blessing. Russia first ; and 
Turkey afterwards, hat does HE mean 
by keeping Corfu so diligently ? 

We turn again to bome affairs. Most 
heartily do we wish that an effectual scheme 
for preventing public crime could be suggest- 
ed; and were proved to be practicable by 
its beneficial effects, But even while thus 
wishing for the public good, we feel convic- 
tion that public crime is the offspring of pri- 
vate vice, and to eradicate private vice from 
the human breast, exceeds the power of hu- 
manity. When we see the higher classes in- 
dulge themselves in certain defiances of pub- 
lic deeoram, and the middling classes ape 
those those whom they foolishly term their 
betters, we cannot be surprised that the lower 
classes suffer their passions to prevail over their 
duty and reason, and thus public crime, and 
public misery, follow. 

We do not perceive that the state of other 
countries is better. Much is boasted on the 
vigilance of the police in France. We know 
that vigilant as it might seem, it suffered very 
many crimes to go unpunished ; it tolerated 
many notorious and profligate characters ; it 
suffered many dishonest ways of obtaining a 
living; and it even encouraged certain kinds 
of infamy, thag it might obtain cognizance of 
evils which but for that infamy wright never 
have existed.—To such a police may Britain 
never be subject! 

Whenever the inhabitants of the metropo- 
lis will dismiss the prejudice that ‘* money can 
do every thing ;” that payment is the universal 
substitute for persona/ service, care, and vigi- 
lance, then will the police of their city be- 
come effective. Why not now, as in Alfred’s 
time, form tens +~ undreds of householders 
into associations, bound to keep the peace ? 
Were that ancient custom ers ary how few 
of those for whom nobody will be answer- 
able, could lurk in their hiding holes, or in- 
fest our streets! How different are our days 
from those when a bag of money might hang 


on a tree where four roads met, untouched 
from years end to yearsend! So many dif- 
ferent proposals on subjects of police, have 
come to our knowledge that we fairly con- 
fess our embarrassment with them.—There 
are obvious evils that we wish to avoid: bnt 
then, they cannot be avoided unless people 
will stand forward and help themselves. We 
are extremely vexed at the increase of private 
theft ;—principals lose thousands every year 
by it: deceptions almost equal to forgeries 
are so NuMerous in some connections, as all~ 
most to defy punishment. These must be cor- 
rected by personal vigilance and personal vir- 
tue in principals ;—and the sehools of crime 
alluded to, in what we have ssid on the Peni- 
tentiary Houses in our first article for this 
month, must be broken up. 

We add that at this time the old adage, ‘* if 
there were no receivers there would be no 
thieves,” comes strongly across our minds ; 
and here would be the utility of a sirice 
police. If it were possible, to prevent the 
sale of articles purloined, by perpetually 
watching over the receptacles for stolen goods, 
and for goods brought in a suspicious manner 
for sale, and pledging, «much mighi be done. 
But, while elubs from the highest to the low- 
est associate for plunder, and for division of 
plunder ; while they enter their acquisitions to 
account current, to debtor and creditor, with 
regular President, Secre(ary and Treasurer ; 
while they inflame their blood with strong 
liquors, and derive by conjunction assistance 
and strength, in their depredations, we can 
only sincerely regret that ‘‘ such things are, ” 
and that, well as they are known, the insuf- 
ficiency of present establishments to prevent 
them from proceeding from bad to worse, is 
but too notorious and mortifying. — We 
know no remedy, but the persona/ exertions 
of the well disposed in all places, and were 
it possible, we would add, in ail times. 

On this occasion we recall the attention 
of the public to one of the unhappinesses at- 
tached toa vast metropolis. The existence of 
this evil, may convince those whose informa 
tion is not general, that the difficulties of 
establishing corrective measures to such foot. 
ed and distressing calamities, very far ex- 
eeeds whatever they could have imagined. 
M. Colquhoun asserts, p. 258 of his ** Trea- 
tise on Indigence, &c. that it has recently 
been discovered, that great numbers of youths, 
in the metropolis, from nine to fifteen years 
of age, in gangs of from ten to fifty, desert 
their parents, (who are in many instances 
vagrants themselves, and live entirely by petty 
thefts,) sleeping in carts, waggons, and other 
places, in Covent Garden, and the different 
markets where they can find shelter, living 
in filth, and roasting the meat and potatoes 
they steal, in briek-fields.” 
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Can this unhappy portion of our popula- MARRIAGES. 


‘tion, be otherwise than constantly ready for | 
mischief ?—-and what becomes of the fe- 
males, their sisters, &c. ? 


At Maxton, Staffordshire, Rev. Richard Farror, 
of Ashley, Northamptonshire, to Miss Ann Maria 
Chetwode, second daughter of Sir John Chetwode, 


The proper consideration of the present | Bart.—Rev. Charles Bertie Rawbone, to Cecilia, 
price of provisions, including the staff of life, | youngest daughter of the late Willam Tinney, 
utself, if added to the foregoing fact, is little | Esq. of Salisbury.—At Boston-lodge, Yorkshire, 
ealculated to allay the anxiety of the conside- | by special license, Charles Thorold Wood, Esq; 
rate:—it should, certainly, contribute to a % Thoresby in the county of Lincoln, to Jane, 


more frugal use of food of this description, | ouly daughter of Sir Jolin Thorold, Bart. of Sys- 
by those who hitherto have thought nothing 
of the crime of wasting it: the object is 


_ ton-park.—Edmund Peele, Esq; third son of Sir 
| Robert Peel, Bart. M. P. to Emily, second daugh- 


| er of John Swinten, Esq; of Swinfen-house,- 


great and national: public circumstances of | Stragordshire,—At St. Mary-le-bone, T. Buchan- 
moment demand compliance with the duéy: | an, Esq; to the Hon. Catherine Abercromby.— 


none can answer for the power of events to 
enforce it in a few months; little as some 
may think of it. Mr. Rose has said in Par- 
fhament, that it was lamentable to think 
‘that within one year, not less than £4,350,000 
was sent out of the country to procure food 
for the inhabitants.’ 

*,° The returns presented to the House of 
Commons on which this observation is more 
immediately founded are under our consider- 
ation: as we think the subject to be highly 
important, we have used some endeavours to 
obtain additional information ;—should they 
succeed, we shall probably submit a few res 
marks on the subject ina separate article. 

The following isa statement of the arms 
shipped from the Tower, for Spain and Por- 
tugal, tothe 31st December ; Spain, 337,000 
muskets, 4600 carbines, 8000 pistols, 
101,000 sets of infantry accoutrements, 
50,000,000 ball cartridges, 8,500,000 lead 
balls, 135,000 powder barrels. Portugal, 
434,000 muskets, G00 carbines, 21,000 rifles, 
6000 pistols, 50,000 sets of accoutrements, 
18,607,000 ball cartridges, 60,000 lead balls, 
and 3000 powder barrels. 

By a return of the number of persons 
charged with criminal offences, committed 
to the different gaols in the cities of London 
and Westminster, and county of Middlesex, 
for trial, at the several Sessions held at the 
ON Bailey, it appears that in the year 1806, 
there were 899; in 1807, 1017; In 1808, 
1110; in 1809, 1242 ; and in 1810, 1207. 


BRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BETWEEN THE 20TH OF DECEMBER, L811, AND 
20TM OF JANUARY, 1812, 
BIRTHS. 

At Cheltenham, the Right Hon. Lady Mary 
Ross, of a son and heir.-—At Whitehall, the Lady 
of Joseph Puiliimore, LL.D, of a daughter.—The 
Hon, Mis. Morss, lady of Elwa:d Morris, Esq. 


of ason, who survived only a few minutes aiter, | 


Ac place, Tavistock square, Mis. T. 
Dixon, of a son. 


| Charles Morland, Esq; Major in the 9th Dra- 


goons, tothe Hon. Caroline Eustatia Courtenay, 
Rev. G, Preston, rector of Lexden, Colchester, to 
Jane Isabella, only daughter of the late Rev. J. 
Deacle, rector of Newbottie, and of King’s Sutton, 
Northamptonshire. — Charles Stevenson, Esq; 
R. N. (of Stamford) to Miss Mackaness, of Lin- 
coln.—Rev. Henry Girdlestone, to Eliza, third 
daughter of Thomas Bolton, Esq ; of West Bra- 
denham hall, Norfolk.—Rev. Henry Harrison, of 
Bury, to Mrs, Chappell, of Framlingham. 


DEATHS. 


~ At Yattenden, Berks, in his 80th year, Samuel 
Howard, Esq; F.R.S. many years an emi.ent 
surgeon in London.—Rev. Peter Robiason, 49 
years vicar of Norton, Derbyshire.—-At Spring- 
field parsonage, Essex, the Rev. Henry Gretton, 
rector of that parish. Kev. Edward Shaw, rector 
of Woodham Walter, Essex.—Iin Baker-street, 
Sir John Lowther Johnstone, of Westerhall, Bart, 
aged 28.—At Ovenden, in Kent, Countess Dowa- 
ger Stanhope, in the 93d year of her age.— At 
her house in Curzon-street, May-fair, in the 85th 
yearof her age, Lady Harriott Reade, relict of 
Sir John Reade, Bart.—December 29, last, after 
a long and very severe illness, Mrs. Taylor, wife 
of Mr. Taylor, bookseller, High Holborn, aged 47. 
—At Wirksworth, Derbyshire, in the 79th year of 
her age, Lady Arkwright, relict of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, late of Cromford in the same county.—At 
Blackmore, Essex, John Gilbert Francklyn, Esq, 
—George Woodford Thellusson, Esq. M. P. for 
Barnstaple, brother to the late, and uncle to the 
present Lord Rendlesham ; Mr. T. was out with a 
shooting party from Rendlesham-house, Suffolk, 
when he fell from his horse, and expired.—Rev. 
Mr. Garnons, of Wivenhoe, Essex.—Robert Brad- 
dock, Esq. of Norton, formerly an eminent t:mber 
merchant of Bury.—At Havant, aged 77, Rev. 
James Scott, rector of Hamble, and unc. to the 
Countess of Oxtord.—At Charlewood, Surrey, at 
an advanced age, Rev. Samuel Cole, many years 
master of the Royal Grammar School, at Guild- 
ford.—At Rickmansworth, Herts, Rev. C. Walcot, 
curate of that place, and rector of Pitchford, Shrop- 
su.re.—-At East Bergholt Lodge, Suffolk, Sir Ricn. 
Hughes, Bart. Admiral of the White—Jeremiah 
; Smith, Esq. an eminent solicitor, of Beccles.— 
' Wilitam Wigson, Esq. of Sible Hedingham, Essex. 
-Aged 49, at the Episcopal Palace, Cuddesden, 
the Right Rev, Charles Moss, D.D. Lord Bishep 
| of Oxford, Chancellor of Bath and Wells, and 
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rector of Therfield, Herts, which living is in the 
giftof the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s His 
Lordship, it is said, has bequeathed £3000 to the 
National Society for educating the poor.—At Daw- 
lish, Mrs. Grant, mother of Sir W. Grant, Master 
of the Rolls. The gallant veteran, Sir Peter 
Parker, Admiral of the Fleet of England.—In the 
63d year of his age, the Rev. John Dove, rector of 
Osmundeston, commonly called Scole, in Nor- 
folk, and of Little Barton, otherwise Barton Mills, 
Suffolk, and formerly of Clare hall, B. A. 1770, 
M. A.1795. The first valuable preferment is in 
giftof Marquis Cornwallis, and the other in the 
crown. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 


stare, &c. in 1811. 
War-Office, Dec. 30. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent has been 
pleased, in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, 
to appoint the following officers to take rank by 
brevet, as undermentioned: their commissions 
to be dated Ist January, 1812: 

Liewtenant-Generals—Sit Paulis A milius Irv- 
ing, Bart. George Harris, Richard Vyse, William 
Viscount Cathcart, K.T. Barnastre Tarleton, Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, Knight, Gordon Forbes, John 
Floyd, Oliver De Lancy, Sir James Henwy Craig, 
K. B. James Stuart, John Whyte, Andrew John 
Drummond, John William Earl of Bridgewater, 
William Maxwell, George Earl of Pembroke, 
K. G. John Earl of Chatham, K. G. Alexander 
Campbell, William Morshead, Francis Dundas, 
Alexander Ross, Hon. Francis Needham, Henry 
Pigot, to be Generals in the army. 

Major-Generals—Sit Stapleton Cotton, Bart. 
S. Dalrymple, William Johnstone, Rowland Hill, 
Hon. William Stapleton, Denzil Onslow, Sir 
John Murray, Bart. Hon. Charles Hope, Sir 
George Pigot, Bart. Frederick Mait'and, John 
Leveson Gower, Martin Hunter, John Lord El- 
phinstone, Richard Earl of Donoughmore, Hon. 
John Abercromby, Sir William Carr Beresford, 
K. B. to be Lieuenant Generals in the army. 

Colonels—From William Raymond, on half 
pay, 46th foot, to Andrew Ross, of the 70th foot, 
to be Major-Generals in the army. 

Lieutenant-Colonels—From Henry John Cum- 
ming, of 11th Light Dragoons, to Henry Edward 
Bunbury, of the Royal Newfoundland Fencibles, 
to be Colonels in the army. 

Majers—From William Smith, of 50th Foot, 
to William Hart, of the 2d Garrison Battalion, to 
be Lieutenant Colonels in the army. 

Captains—From Robert Clitherow, of Ist Foot 
Guards, to Alexander Mackay, of 93d Foot, to be 
Majors in the army. 

Fifth Regiment of Dragoon Guards—Captain 
Serjentson Prescott, to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Jones, who retires. 

Fourth Regiment of Dragoons—Captain James 
Hugonin to be Major, by purchase, vice Dalbiac, 
who retires, 

13th Regiment of Light Dragoons—Lieut.-Gen. 
Hon, Henry George Grey, fromthe 17th Light 


four D.C. L. one B. D. two B. Med. three B.C. L. 


Dragoons, to be Colonel, vice General Craig, de- 
ceased. 
Brevet —-Major Thomas Davey, of the Royal- 
Marines, to be Lieutenant-Colonel in New South 
Wales only. 
Major Nath, Burslem, 14th Foot, to be Lieut. 
Col. in the army. 
To be Majors in the army—Captain J. Maxwell 
Tylden, 43d Foot ; Captain C. Hill, Royal Horsé 
Guards. 
Garrison.—Gen. F. E. Gwynn, to be Governor 
of Sheerness, vice General Craig, deceased. 
War-Office, Jan. 4, 1812. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent has been 
pleased, in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, 
to appoint the following officers to take rank by 
brevet, as under-mentioned ; the commissions to 
be dated Ist January, 1812: 

Lieutenant-Generals — A. Farrington, and E. 
Walker—to le Generals in the Army. 

Major-General—W. Twiss — to Le Lieutenant 
General tn the Army. 

Colonels—t’. M. Sproule, W. Borthwick, C. N. 
Cookson, and J. Burton, of the Royal Artillery 5 
and William Johnstone, of the Reyal Engineers— 
to Le Major-Generals in the Army. 

Lieutenant-Colonel — H. Eustace of the late 
Irish Engineers—to be Colonel in the Army. 

Majors—F. Coulson, P. Kettlewell, R. Uniac, 
and G, Irving, of the late Royal Irish Artillery = 
and R. Thornhill, of the Royal Artillery—to be 
Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army. 

Captains—J. W. Tobin, F. Power, H. Fraser, 
J. Vivian, A. Talloh, R. Pym, C. F. Napier, W. 
R, Carey, and H. Marsh, of the Royal Artillery ; 
C. W. Rudyerd, P. Hughes, and H. Elphinstone, 
of the Royal Engineers — to le Majers ia the 


Army. 
EEE 
UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
OXFORD. 


Dec. 21.——On Tuesday, the last day of term, 
Mr. C, Shrubb, of Exeter college, Mr. John Care 
penter, of Oriel, and Mr. G. M. Clissold, of Lin- 
coln college, were admitted B. A. — The whole 
number of degrees in the term, was—one D. D. 


26 M. A. and 47 B. A.—Matriculations 105. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Jan. 17.—The following are the subjects for 
Sir William Brown's gold medals for the present 
year: 

FOR THE GREEK ODE: 
crinemque timendi 

Sideris, et terris mutantem regna Cometen. 
Lucan. 

FOR THE LATIN ODE. 
Honeste Paupertatis Laus. 

FOR THE EPI@RAMS. 
Miraturque nihil nisi quod Lilitini sacravit. 
Hor. 

There will be congregations on the following. 
days of the present term. 
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Saturday, Jan. 18, atten. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19, at eleven. 

Wednesday, Mar. 4, at cieven. 

Friday, Mar. 13, at ten. (M.A.Jnceptors.) 
Friday, Mar, 20, oi ten. (End of Term.) 


The Hen. and Rev. Hugh Percy, son of the 
Earllof Beverley, and son-in-law Are: bishop 


of Canterbury, to be Chancellor cai edial 
@hurch of Sarnm ; patron, chbishuy of 
Canterbury. —The Gilbert Male lm to the 


rectory of Toddentam, Gloucestershire 


STATE OF TRADE. 

Lloyd s ffee-louse, Jan. 20, 512. 

The Houourabic the East-Tndia Co pany 

have declared for sale he followiny goods, 

viz. Tea Behea, 25,000 Ib. ; Congon and 
Campoi, 


700,0001b.; Hyson and 
Skin, 230,000 i.—Private Trade, 6286,000 
Ib.—On Wednesday she 4th March, 1812 ; 
Prompt, 29th May following. 

1 chest and 260 bags cloves, °09 che ts 
mace, 6 do. nutmegs, 50 bales coffee, 150,060 
pounds. cinnamon, and 100 pounds 0 
cloves. On Wednesday, ist April, 5 2; 
Prompt, 17th July following. 6000 bags 
black pepper, 5 do. white do.; and privileged 
black pepper, 3700 bags, and 17 do. white 
ditto, 

Since our last report, West-India produce 
has advanced in prices: sugar full 4s. ‘per 
cwt., coffee from 15 to 20s. per cwt., and 
rum Is. to Is. 2d. per gallon. In conse- 
quence of peace being, as is believed, con- 
cluded between Russia and the Porte, the 
exchange at Petersburgh has risen suddenly to 
201!—The manufactures of Nottingham, 
Manchesier, &c. &c. continue very dull ; 
here there is little or no demand for coiton- 
wool, and prices are merely nominal. The 
like may be said of dye-woods, madder, &e. 
&e.—At Leeds, and in different parts of 
Yorkshire, the manvfaciurers of woollen 

oods are likely to suffer severely from recent 
Filures of the bankers in the county to a 
considerable extent ; yet it is with great satis- 
faction we announce that all the solvent 
houses in the county have been taken up by 
several of the London bankers, and their 
sunning bills are paid for their honour ; a cir- 
cumstance which will eventually prevent the 
progress of bankruptcy so far as it might have 
spread in the country, as well as among the 
faciors in town concerned in this branch of 
business.— All kinds of Russian produce 
maintain their prices, and are in demand.— 
Wines continue very high in price, owing to 
the nevlected, if not deserted, state of the 
vineyards in Spain and Portugal ; nor can we 
expect a fall in price until war in these coun- 
tries has subsided.—French brandies are 
scarcely to be got at any price ; and we hope 


State of Trade,—Agricultural Report. 
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the produce of our own islands will be deemed 
a good substitute for it, in all cases except as 
a medicine ; foras long as Bonaparte keeps 
his brandy, we keep our cash at home. ‘The 
importation of this article has always been a 
drain of money from this country, and of 
advantace to our enemy!!—On the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the dis- 
tiation from grain ceases from the 35th Feb, 
181°, aul the Sist December following, 
Anaddiional duty of 124 per ceat on all fo- 
roien spitits, except ram. The prohibiion does 
not extend tu Lreland, aud no suspension of 
the import of spuits from that country takes 
piece. 


AGRICULTURAL 


SuFolk, January 12, wheats 
look very luxuriant and strong. Clover, rye, 
iad tares, are pood plans ; the groaud is well 
cavered. Tarnips produce plenty of feed; 
Ne groziers have an opportuutiy of dong 
Pornips and bay are ver, low ia price 
turnips, 108.5 hay, 41. 10s. In tne course 
of a torungit they will begin to put in pcas 
and beans ; the land's ready. 

Essexr.—No operaiions in the fe! 
putting the pulse kind inte tne aren 
yet taken place. The continu: 


mild weather has beea favourah' 
sown wheat and turnips. 
have spread well where ea: mya, but 
those on the wetter soils look ret ond 
will require a dry winter iv ¢ heir 


strength. As tothe produce of the lest year’s 
crop, it is generally understood we suffer 
somewhat from the toughness of the upper 
part of the ear, for which reason the corn 
does not start so well under the flail, that 
some little quantity is tured out with the 
straw. ‘The late dry season has been so pro- 
pitions to the pasture, the graziers have taken 
the advantage of keeeping the cattle from the 
stall longer than usual. 


Warwickshire.—Vegetation can hardly be 
said to have been ata stand during the whole 
of the month. The wheat lookstparticularly 
well and has in general been twice sheep eaten. 
—Turnips bave turned out much better than 
was expected, and the season has been peculi- 
arly favourable for them. Much of the com- 
post has been carried out, and the uplands 
dressed in order to afford an early bite for the 
lambing season. Grain is stationary at the 
Jast months prices.—-Wool does not find pur- 
chasers at present, but the country is lookia 
with anxiety for a market in which it is | 
they will not be disappointed. Trade of 
every description is unusually flat. Stock of 
every nature varies little from last month's 
prices. 
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377) List of Bankrupts. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, between December 20, 


1811, and January 20, 1812, with the Attornies, 
extracted correctly from the London Gazette. 


BANKRU PTs. 
Anderson, D, Billiter-Lane, merchant. Att, Wild and Co. 
Castle Street, Falcou Square. 
Absolon, G. Wallingtord, Berks, innkeeper. tt. Van- 
dercom and Co, Bush Lane, Cannon Sircet. 
Asbheld, T. Shadwell, money-scrivener, Aft. Nelson, 
Puisgrave Place, Tempie- Bar. 
Allington,l.A. Liverpuol, tobacconist. Att. Parr & Co. Liv. 
Brown, i. Liverpool, merchant. Ait. Cooper and Co. 
Southampton Buildings, 
Buckley, G. Jamewater, Yorkshire, manufacturer. Att. 
Mune and Co, ‘femple. . 
Bilger, M. and M. jun. Piccadilly, goldsmith, Att, Al- 
ridge and Co. Lincoln’s-Inn, New Square. 
Boidero, C. G. Boidero, sir H, Lusbington, and 
Boldero, Cornhill, bakers. Att, Lamb, Princes Street. 
Barker, R. Huli,merchant, 4¢. Rosser and Son, Bart- 
jett’s Buildings. 
Barnacott, T. 5 carpent. Att. Drew & Co, N. Inn. 
Butler, C. Oid Jewry, broker. Att, Batchellor and Co. 
Serjeant’s-lnn, Fleet Street. 
Cooper, 4. Bushall, Suffoik, miller, Att, Blagrave and 
Co. mond’s-inn. 
Crockatt, H. Lioyd’s Coffee-housey insurance-broker. 
Att. Gregg and Co. Dowgate Hill. 
Chester, W. Wood Street, Spital-Fields, weaver. Att. 
Scott, Mildied’s Court, Poultry. 
Coidicot, J. W. Coventry, leather-seller. Att, Meyrick 
and Co, Red Lion Square, 
Carrington, W. Flixton, Lancashire, manufacturer. 
Milne, and Co. Temple. 
Clark, J. Broad Street, Westminster, upholsterer. Att. 
Alien, Carlisle Street, Soho. 
Carr, S, Sheffield, spirit-merch. Att. Sykes!& Co. N. Inn. 
Clarke, J. jun. Marsham, Kent, shopkeeper. 4//. Pearson 
and Son, Temple. 
Crossiey,E. Huil, slopselier, Att. Eley & Co. Furnival’sinn. 
Clarkson, M. Birmingham, butcher. tt. Juckes, Belvi- 
dere Place, surrey. 
Dale, J, Lancashire, innkeeper. Meddowcroft, 
ray’s-Inn. 
Deale-C. Newgate Street, tailor, Ait. Williams & Co. N.Inn. 
Davis, J. Worcester, glover. Att. Piatt, Temple. 
Dunthern, J. Lidgate, Suffolk, surgeon. Windus and 
Co. Chancery Lane, 
Ford, J. Swan Lane, Surrey, cow-keeper. Att. Ingold, 
Printer’s Place, Bermondsey. 
Foot, J. Stanton Drew, Somerset, dealer, Att. Whitcombe 
and Co. Serjeant’s-Inn. 
Fazakerley, J. Liverpool, tailor. Att. Tarrant and Co, 
Chancery Lane, 
Godshall, C. Royal Exchange, wine merchant. ¢. Allis- 
ton, Freemau’s Court, Corntuil. 
Garner, J. Southampton Street, dealer. Att. Falcon, Eim 
Court, Temple. 
Gaunt, W. Tottenham Court Road, surgeon. Aft. Ste- 
phenton, Court, Charing Cross. 
Grafton, E. and W. Aston, Live: pool, earthenware dealers, 
Att. Biackstock and Co. Temple. 
Gudesly, W. jun, Canterbury, cabinet-maker. Att. Brace 
and Co. Temple. 
Griffiths, B. jun. Birmingham, gun-maker, Bodfield, 
Hind Court, Fleet Street. 
Glover, S, Petticuat Lane, victualier, Ait, Cuppage, 
Jermyn Street, st. James's. 
Martley, J. Hoxton, warchouseman. Alderson, Token- 
house Yard, 
Hughs, C. London, merch. Att. Caton & Co. Aldersgate St. 
Hulthin, Z. Beer Lane, Thames Street, insurance-Lic Ler, 
Att, Pearse, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 
Hicks, P. W. H. Brixham, Devon, scrivener. Att. Bland- 
ford and Co. Temple. 
Howson, J. Lancaster, victualler, lt, Caton and Co, 
Aldersgate Street. 
Humble, M. Wapping, ship-chandler. Aft, Palnier and Co, 
Copthall Court. 
Heritage, J. Leominster, horse dealer. Aft, Williams and 
Co. Princes Street, Bedford Row. 
Holt, J. Leeds, butcher. 4st. Lake, Dowgate Hill. 
Hunt, H. Worcester, skinner. tt, Pownall, Stapic-Inn. 
Molroyd, W. Holland Street, Blackfriars Road, victualer, 
Att. Lucas, Webber Street, Biack friars Koad. 
Hughes, H. Basingliail Sirect, cloun-factor. Biand- 
ford and Co, Temple. 
Hamer, W. Pemberton, Lancashire, tanner. tt. Shep- 
pard and Co. Bedtord Row. 
Hale, T. Worcester, glover. Att. Pownall, Staple-Inn. 
Jenkins, T. Chamber Street, Goodmanshelds, upholsterer. 
Att. Collins and Co, Spital square, 
Joynson, W. Blackley, Mauchester, miller, Weggles- 
worth, Gray’s-lon Square, 


King, R. Tooley Street, hatter. it. Jones, Size Lane. 

Kent, T. Ratciitte, meal-man, Att. Rich, Ratcliffe Cross. 

King, W. Winslow, Bucks, innkeeper, Ast, Aubrey and 
Co. Took’s Court, Cursitor Street. 

Kidd:ford, D. Wasinghall Steet, warchouseman, 
Blandford and Co, ‘temple. 

Kampf, F. High Street, Mary-le-bone, upholder. ff. 
Bland, Temple. 

Leach, J. Gun Street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturer, Att. 
Latkon, Watdrobe Place, Doctor’s Commons, 

Lumiey, T. Pancras, builder. st. Hughes, Clifford’s-Inn. 

Leverton, W. Nottingham, mejchant. it. Allsop and 
Co. Nottingham. 

Lamb, W. Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. #, 
Milne and Co, Temple. 

Lyon, M, Liverpool, silversmith, Alt, Meddowcroft, Gray’s- 
Inn. 

Lambert, 8. A. Bread Street, underwriter, tt, Vander- 
com and Co, liush Lane, Cannon Street, 

Lushington, W. sen. and jun. Mark Lane, merchants, Att. 
Healing, Lawrence Lanc, Cheapside, 

Levy, E. Exeter, merchant, dt. Williams and Co, 
Princes Street, Bedtord Kow, 

Moore, J. St. Albans, Herts, draper. Att. Osbaldeson, 
Litie Tower Street. 

Mornsov, J. Bath, chinaman, Aét. Highmoor and Co. 
Bush Lane, Cannon Street. 

Malins, H. Walcot Piace, dealer. Att. Hartley, New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars. 

Maggs, G. Bristol, linen draper. Shepherd, Bartlett's 
Buildings. 

Macdonald, A. Liverpool, merchant. tt, Cooper and Co. 
Southampton Buildings. 

Mole, G. and W. Breadsireet Hill, merchants, Ad. Gatty 
and Co. Angel Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Meiling, E. and T. H. Higginston, Liverpool, merchants. 
Att. Blackstock and Co. Temple. 

Mavor, J. Leadenhall Street, merchant. tt, Weston and 
Co, Fenchurch Street. 

Maniey, R. and J. Holness, Russell Street, Southwark, 
jeather-dyers. tt, Drew, Bermondsey street. 

M'‘Swiney, B. Westmoreland Place, City Koad, merchant. 
Att. Crawford, Broad Street. 

Morecroft, G. and S. Bates, Birmingham, corn dealers. 
Att. Willis and Co. Warnford Court, Throgmorton Str. 

Munn, J. Worcester, maister, tt. Platt, Tempie. 

M‘Cormick, J. Broad Street, merchant. tt, Adams, Old 


Jewry. 

niente T, Bartman Humber and R. Nicholson, Glamford 
Briggs, Lincoln, brokers. Att. Edwards, Symond’selnu. 

Neve, B. Cloak Lane, merchant. ts. Highimoor and Co. 
Bush Lane Cannon Sireet. 

Norman, H. St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, corn dealer. 
Att. Leigh and Co. New Bridge Street. 

Notley, G. Darttord, Kent, inviolder. tt, Rose and Co. 
Gray’s-!nn Square. 

Newcomb, O. Holles Street, Cavendish Square, up- 
hol-terer. Att. Newcomb, Vine Street, Piccadilly. 

Oliver, J. KR, Cadiz, merchant, 4. Hatvey and Co. St. 
Heien’s Place, Bishopsyate Street. 

Petts, T. st. Martin’s Court, optician. Att. Raphael, 
Keppel Street, Kussell square. 

Perkins, W. Upper Thames Street, druggist. is. Vander- 
com and Co. Bush Laie, Cannon Sticet. 

Pope, J. Truro, Cornwai, grocer, dt. Sheppard and Co. 
Bedtord Row. 

Pett, J. Deal, Kent, carpenter. 4tt. Hughes, Newgate Str. 

Price, J. Bath, booksexer. Smith, Lothbury. 

Puzpatrick, J. St. Mary Hill, fishmonger. .4¢2. Hill, Rood 
Lane. 

Roxly, J. Westoe, Jarrow, Durham, ship-owner. Aft. Bell 
and Co, Bow Lane, Cheapside. 

Reynolds J. Ludiow, Slop, wheelwright. 4¢?. Highmoor 
and Co. Bush Lane, Cannon Street. 
Roe, N. #irmingham, coniectioner. Hall and Co. 
Cannon Sireet. 
Rofley, G. Great St. Helen’s, merchant. 4¢t. Kirton, New 
Broad Street. ‘ 

Royle, J. Manchester, warehouseman. 4st. Ellis, Chan- 
cery Lane. : 

Robinson, T. Windsor Place, City Road, builder. Aff. 
Lee, Castle Street, Holborn. 

Ridditord, D. Basinghall Street, warehouseman, Alt. 
Blandtord and Co, ‘Temple. 

Smith, J. Blue-anchor Lane, paper-maker. Aft, Hughes, 
Dean Street, Fetter Lane. ; 

Simpson, J. Queen’s Elm, bricklayer and builder. Aft. 
Newcomb, Vine Street, Piccadilly. _ 

Starke, K. Belvidere Piace, Borough Road, bricklayer. Aste 
Newbon, Doctor’s Commons. 

Saunders, G. Queen Street, Ratcliffe, coal merchante 
Att. Kich, Ratciitie Cross. 

Stubbs, T. Liverpoo!, merchant. tt. Shephard and Co~ 
Gray’s Inn. 

Sainuel, N. Liverpool, silversmith. Meadowcroft, 
Gray’s-Inn, 
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Smith, T. Charlotte Street, Rathbone Place, upholsterer. 
Att. Brown, Pudding Lane. 

Stone, J. Lower Hallitord, Middlesex, farmer. Att. Cha- 
bot, Crispin Street, Spitalfields. 

Sandbam, J. Arundel, Sussex, grocer. Att. Clark, St, 
Paul’s Church Yard. 

Senate, E. Southampton Row, medicine-vender, Att. 
Hamilton, Berwick Street, Soho. 

Sawyer, D. Ipsiey Street, Warwickshire, cattle dealer. 
Att. Birkett, Bond Court, Wallbrook. 

Savage, RK. Islington, victualler. Att, Sheppard, Dean Street, 
Canterbury Square. 

Sneison, E. Congleton, Chester, grocer. Ait. Barber, 
Fetter Lane. 

Shillitoe, J. Great Tower Street, plumber. /t. Orrell, 
Winsley Street. 

Stockton, F. D. Fulham, carpenter. Ait. Emly, Temple. 

Sharp, Ww. Bradford, York, calico-manufacturer, Att, 
Hurd, Temple. 

Sparsow, J. East-India Chambers, wine-broker, Att, Rooke, 
Coleman Street. 

Shuttleworth, H. Ludgate Hill, optician. tt, Denton and 
Co, Gray’s-Inn. 

Snowden, W. Manchester, liquor merchant. Att. Long- 
dill and Co. Gray’s-Inn, 

Smith, W. and F. Becket, Liverpool, linen drapers. Aft, 
Windle, Bedtord Row. 

Sadler, J. Q. Lisie Street, Leicesterfields, coachmaker. 
Att. x Keppel Street, Russell Square. 

Taylor, W. Radway, Warwickshire, baker. ¢#. Meyrick 
and Co. Red Lion Square. 

Thomas, R. K. Evesham, mercer, Att. Taylor, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

Thompson, T. sen. Waltham Holy Cross, Essex, shop- 
keeper. Att, Jessop, Clitford’s-Inn. 

Thomas, D. New Castle Embiyn, Carmarthen, shopkeeper. 
Att. Pearson and Son, Temple. 

Tipple, W. White Cross Street, grocer. Att, Thomas, 

rtletts Buildings. 

Truffit, W. Hanover Street, Long Acre, shtp-owner. Ait. 
Bower, Clifford’s-Inn. 

Warton, A. New Sarum, Wilts, clothier. tt. Blake and 
Son, Cook’s Court, Cary Street. 

Williams, R. Salisbury, linen araper. Att, Walker, Old 
Jewry. 

Wistinghausen, F, W. Lawrence Pountney Hill, merchant. 
Att. Abbot, Abchurch Yard. 

Ward, T. Manchester, merchant. Att. Milne and Co, 
Temple. 

Williamson, T. Manchester, draper. Aft. Ellis, Chancery L. 

Wainwright, H. and J. Liverpool, timber-merchants. 474. 
Sheppard and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Whitmore, J. Worcester, dealer. Att. Hill, Worcester, 

Wallace, R. Bath, linen-draper. tt. Sheppard, Bath. 

Whitaker, J. and R. Alsop, Manchester, grocers. tt. 
Huxley, 

We-t, J, Barnsley, Suffolk, grocer. Att. Exley and Co. 
Furnival’s Inn. 

Ward, T. Liverpool, innkeeper. At?. Windle, John 
Street, Bedtord Row. 

Wilday, T. jun. Meriden, Warwickshire, malster, 4¢t, 
Kinderley and Co. Gray’s Inn, 

Woolbert, T. D. Charing Cross, hatter. tt, Bonsfield, 
Bouverie Street. 

Wilson, B. Leeds, flax-spinner. Att. Sykes & Co. N. Inn. 

Young, A. Swithin’s Lane, merchant. 4ts. Palmer and 
Co. Copthall Court, 


CERTIFICATES. 


Allen, W. jun. Worcester, glove-manufacturer, 
Adams, T. Bristol, merchant. 

Aldersey, P. Liverpool, grocer. 

Aveneli, C, Portsea, watch-maker. 

Brown, W. Loftsome, York, corn-dealer. 

Bugby, J. Henrietta Str, Brunswick Sq. coal-merchant, 
Barnes, T. Biackrod, Lancashire, calico-printer, 
Barber, T. Baiheaston, Somerset, dealer, 

Bushell, W. Cannon Street, grocer. 

Birrell, T. Upper Baker Street, builder. 

Berry, G. Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturer. 
Brownridge, 8. Leeds, merchant. 

Butcher, W. Sutton in Ashfield, mercer, 

Blythe, J. Bristol, merchant. 

Baii, J. Adam street, Adeiphi, auctioneer, 

Bate, J. G. Liverpool, merchant. 

Burbridge& Potter, Little St. Thom. Apost. warehousemen, 
Barber, W. Cheapside, wareh an. 

Bailey, J. Fry's Place, Blackfriar’s Road, tailor, 
riggs, M. Margaret Street, milliner. 

Cooper, H. and R. S, Mouat Street, coachmakers. 
Coeper, R, St. Mary-le-Bone, dealer. 

Coucn, W. Axminster, Devon, builder. 

Cooper, L. and G. Chorley, Lancashire, whitster. 
Cooke, B. Manchester, merchant. 

Corran, W. Liverpool, liquor-merchant. 

Cohen, G. A. Gloucester Str, Commercial Road, merch. 


Drake, T. Can Hall, Lancashire, miller. 

Davies, D, Whitechapel, linen-draper. 

D’ Aguilar, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Deschamps, W. W. Lawrence Pountney Lane, merchant, 

Dodd, BE. Dockhead, Bermondsey, tallow-chandler. 

Dalby, B. Bucklersbury, warehouseman. 

Dunster, R, Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, underwriter, 

Dobson, E. Brampton Mills, Huntingdon, miller, 

Hay E. Great Marlow, shopkeeper. 

Eddells, T, Aldermanbury, warehouseman, 

Elxington, J. Birmingham, toy-maker, 

Ellis, J. Swinton Street, scavenger. 

Eastiand, J. Oldford, Middlesex, dealer. 

Freeman, T. Dyer’s Court, Aldermanbury, warehouseman, 

Francis, J. Leather Lane, leather-cutter. 

Fawcett, F. Liverpool, music-seller, 

Featherstone, P. and J. Hodgson, jun, Christchurch, Sur- 
rey, distillers, 

Foster, H.andW. G, Sharp, Basinghall Str. warehousemen, 

— J. Gloucester Buildings, Walworth, insurance. 
broker. 

Goldfinch, BE. Canterbury, chymist. 

Greenhaigh, J. Tottington, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, 

Govey, J, Walcot, Somerset, mason, 

Grimley, J. Ashted, Warwick, key-stamper. 

Hyde, W. Manchester, merchant. 

Hodson, J. London, calico-printer. 

Hall, T. Hart Street, Grosvenor Square, coachmaker. 

Hancock, J. Rotherhithe, mast-maker, 

Hiscock, Z. Bristol, draper. er 

Haydon, N. King Street, Bloomsbury, milliner. 

Ingleby, J. Lygan y Wern, Flint, lead-merchant, 

Ingleby, C. Soughton, Flint, lead-merchant. 

Ingledew, 8. Huddersfield, linen-draper. 

King, C. Albany, Piccadilly, bill-broker, 

Knight, G. Holloway, Islington, builder, 

Linging, L. S. Bread Street Hill, merchant. 

Le Brun, P. F. Old Bond Strect, chymist. 

Le Mesurier, F. Lioyd’s Coftee House, merchant. 

Lonsdale, J. Budie Quay, Northumberland, corn-factor, 

Lewton, A. Oldland, Gloucester, dealer in coais, 

Lee, H. jun. Hull, grocer. 

Mecrow, W. Dover, hoyman. 

Mathews, P. Copthali Court, merchant. 

Matthews, S. Manchester, shopkeeper. ‘ 

Mugnie, J. Carlisle Place, Lambeth, musical instr, seller. 

Nicholls, T. Plymouth, merchant, 

Napier, T. Dublin, merchant. 

Owen, J. Buckiersbury, merchant. 

Pickering, RK. Liverpoul, wine-merchant. 

Pocklington and Dickenson, Newark, bankers, 

Pfeil, A. L. Bishopsgate Street, merchant. 

Pearson, J. East Cheap, wine-merchant. 

Peacock, R. Liverpool, coachmaker. 

Picton, T. Hillingdon, soap-manuafacturer. 

Peat, J. Piccadilly, sadier. 

Roome, B. Great Carter Lance, coachmaker, 

Ross, 3. Liverpool, baker. 

Robertson, 8. Liverpool, merchent. 

Roberts, W.E. Liverpool, woollen-draper. 

Rust, T. Marchmont Street, oilman. 

Reynolds, W. Cheshunt, Herts, dealer, 

Rowed, M. Mitcham, corn-merchant. 

Sellers, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant. 

Sherrington, Cooper, and Young, Heapy, Chorley, whit- 
sters. 

Swindells, J. Marble Bridge, Derbyshire, innkeeper. 

Scandebury, J. Hythe, Kent, tailor. 

Shale, S. Wolverhampton, locksmith. 

Slade, G. Riverhead, Kent, brandy-merchant. 

Sowter, R. and T. H. Payne, Hull, and Cullim Stree:, 
London, merchants. 

Swain, J. G. Mansel Street, salesman. 

Stevens, W, Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, stone-dealer, 

Stewart, D Greek Street, Soho, jeweller. 

Scott, J. W. Grantham, Lincoln, banker. 

Sabine, W. Gosport, grocer. 

Smith, T. Tipton, Statford, edge-tool maker, 

Simpson, J. Gosport, corn-merchant. 

Tempest, W. H. Vauxhall, haberdasher. 

Twigg, J. Paternoster Row, muslin-manufacturer. 

Teideman, W. and W. Portsmouth, tavern-keepers. 

Trigwell, J. Store Street, Bedford Square, poulterer. 

Twycross, R. H. Brook Street, Holborn, jeweller, 

J. Old Jewry, insurance-broker, 

Vine, T. jun. Brighton, grocer. 

Wells, T. and 0. Tooke, Bankside, Southwark, time 
ber-merchants, 

Wilson, W. Bishopwearmouth, Devon, coal-fitter. 

Wilmot, 8. D. Dunster, Somerset, merchant. — 

Winn, T. Princes Street, Hanover Square, milliner. 

Wharton, J. Chester, corn-dealar. 

Woodward, J. Derby, lace-manufacturer. 

Willshaw, City Road, tailor, 

Wilcock, W. Preston, Lancashire, woollen-draper, 

Woodburne, J, Manchester, druggist. 
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Smithfield, per stone of Sib. to sink ¢ 
7s.6d. to 50s.0d. | 428.6d. to55s. 
Dec. 2116 017 4/6 | 28/460 490 54 9 
1812] 417 8]6 o Jann 00 1500 55 0 
Jan. 4/6 0/6 417 3/6 11] 49 0 50 0 50 0 57 6 
the Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
Dec. 2115 8]7 O16 2]0 0 | 
1812) 28/5 017 216 leds | od 
Jan. 415 8/6 0/61016 of0 0 32°32 S55 | 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel. * Dec.}21 | 50 | 46 | 33 29,80 © Sm.Raia 
Hay. Straw. Hay. Straw. 22} 28 23 | 29 30,19 | 12 Fair wt 
Bina #8. 34: 23/43 48/43) ,ol) 7 Fair 
Dec. 21/6 00/2140] 6 00/2120 24| 43) 43/321 0 Sm.Rai 
1812]28{6 00/2150] 5 180]2100 25129 33! 28! 10 Fair vil 
Jan. 4/5 18012170] 6 00/2180 26|28 33| 25 29,701 0 Slect 
11]5 10 0}2160] 6 Goj2iz0 | 27 | 25 | 33} 32 | 03 | 0 Snow 
Butts, 50to 561b.23d, | Flat Ordinary | = 30 | 
Dressing Hides 184 | Calf Skins, 0 to golb. | 35 2 Cloudy 
& CropHides for cut.18$ perdozen — 34 31 296 | Fair i 
= Ditto, 50 to 70—42) gan. | 35 42 | 33 
Tattow,* London Average per cwt. 2/40 46 | 36 | 350 10 Fair 
Soap, yellow,92s.0d; mottled, 102s.0d; curd, 106s, 8 3 | 36 43} 55! 4,20) O Rain 
Candies, per dozen, 12s. 6d; moulds, 14s. 0d. 39/33)| ,39| 5 Cloudy 
Dec. 21 | 7,316 quarters. Average 111s, Ofd. | 
1619) — — —115 7133 36/58! 6 Som 
Dre. 21 20,798 sacks. Average 101s.2d. 1033 34| 34 410) © Rain 
1812] 28] 11,078 — — — — 101 63 11 | 34 37 | 37 29,87 | © Cloudy 
SJan. 4] 9,204 — — — 99 8 12/35 33) 35 6 Fair 
111 10,554 — — — — 99 4§ 13 34 39 | 37 | 4 Cloudy 
14/37 42136 6 Cioud 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern, 15/36 43 32 30,10 10 Fair 7 
Dec. 21] 5s. 8d. | 25 10d. | Is. 50. 10} 32 42| 40| | 0 Fog 
58 | 2 10 5 17139 41|36| 718| 0 Fees 
4{ 5 10 | 2 1 54 18 | 37 46 5 Cleon 
ais te 40 5, Cloudy 
1 19/43 47/43 05! 5 Cloud; 
* The highest price of the market. 20/38 44 | 34 29,90 11 Fair 
American pot-ash, percwt. 2 0 0 to O Lead, white........ton 45 0 
Ditto pearl........ 2 6 0 210 0 Logwood chips.,....ton 0 = 
Barilla 212 0 1 14 Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 610 0 700 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal. 2 0 0 2°S 2g 0t 9 
Camphire, refined....lb. O 5 3 0 O 0, Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar 20 0 0 2100 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 15 0 0 0 0 0; Ditto spermaceti.. ton 109 0 0 000 
Cochineal, garbled..ib, O 2114 0} Dittowhale ........ 3410 0 08090 
Ditto, East-India..... 0 5 6 0 6 Ditto Florence, 4chest 5 10 410 0 
@ Coffee, fine........cwt 3 1 0 3 6 O Pitch, Stockholm,..cwt. 1 3 0 000 
Dittoordinary.. ‘ 6 2 3 Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 6 O 700 
= Cotton Wool, Surinam, ib. 0 G Rice, 114 0 118 0 
Ditto Jamaica... 011 1 2!Rum, Jamaica ....gal. 018 
Ditto Smyrna... 0 1 Ditto Leeward Island 015 6 018 
@ Ditto East-India...... 0 O 11 O 210 Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 313 0 000 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 316 4 0; Silk, thrown, Italian.. ib. 2 12 O 310 0 
iS Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 0 0. 29 0 O Silk, raw, Ditto.... 111 0 250 
———Scrivelloes 17 0 0 Tallow, English....cwt. 4 3 6 000 
Flax, 0 O 115 0; Ditto, Russia, white.. 313 0 000 
Ditto Petersburgh ....100 0 0 105 0 Ditto———-, 316 0 000 
& Galls, Turkey......cwt. 7 00 710 0} Tar, Stockhoim ....bar. 1 18 000 
= Geneva, Hollands ..gal 1 5 0 1 8 0} Tinin blocks ..... -cwt. 811 0 000 
S Ditto English........ 6 0 13 0! Tobacco, Maryl...... ib. 0 6 0 OlL 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 3100 40 Ditto Virginia...... 0 0 6§ O O 
Hemp, Riga... ton 93 O 0 0 Wax, Guinea ...... cwt. 7 0 O 8 6 
& Ditto Petersburgh .. 93 0 0 0 0 | Whale- fins (Greenl.) ton. 38 0 0 39 6 O 
Hops . 400 5 O} Wine, Red Port....p 0 O 120 0 9 
08 0 O12 6| Ditto Lisbon........100 0 0 105 0 
Ditto East-India « Oil 6] 909 0 9 1000 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 16 0 0 0 0 0} Ditto Vidonia........ 86 0 0 8 00 
Ditto Swedish........ 20 0 O° 21 0 O| Ditto Calcavella...... 100 0 105 0 
Ditto Norway........ 21 0 0 © © O| DittoSherry......butt.90 0 6 108 0 0 
Lead in pigs.. ....-fod. 29 0 0 00 Ditto Moustait. Oe 
Ditto red 33 0 @ O O' Ditto Clarct..... hogs. 70 0 0 90 9 9 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Amsterdam, 2 us. 29-9 Ditto at sight, 29-1 —— Rotterdam, 27-6-—— Altona, 27-7 
‘ ——Paris, 1 day's date, 19-1——Ditto, 2 us, 19-5-——-Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. —— Cadiz, in paper 
—Cadiz. eff. 464 Bilboa Palermo, per 1251.——Leghorn, 58. Genoa, 54 Venice, 
eff. 52 ——-Naples, 42 —— Lisbon, 684——Oporto, 68§——-Dublin, per cent, 9—— Cork, ditto 9}———Agio B, 


of Holland, 4 per cent. 
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America. 
At 12 gs. To Musquito shore, Honduras 


332. 
: Brit. ships), ret. 5l.—Jamaica to U. S. of 


,out and home. 


return 61.—To East-ladies 


of America, Que- 


fishery. 


» to Jamaica, aad 


bec, Montreal, &c. 
At 20 gs. Southern Whale- 


At 25 es. Newfoundland 


—East-Indies to London.— Windward and 


Leeward Islands to U.S. 


Leeward Istands, 


*spuog 
eipuy 


ry 20th. 


Pipul 


*sanimuuy 
ond 


*quag “ds 


.— From Poole, &c. toNw- 


Insurance, Janua 


» to U, S,of America, (American 


of 


ps), return 21 
foundland 
ships). 
To Madeira to U. S. of America. 


shi 


“OSLI 
“dt 


944 — 


945 164 


» return 32, 
dore, &c.—Ja- 


.— Brazil and So. 


maica, or Leeward Islands 


America, return 41. 
At 10 gs. Senegambia—U. S. of America, 


At 6 gs. Gibraltar, Madeira 
At 8 gs. Newfoundland, Labra 


London Premiums o 


78% — 16 
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Hull, Newcastle, 


» 


*paonpay, 
‘quay “dé 


yueg 


1811. 
Dec.21| — 


24/2303) 62} 


23| — 


To Yarmouth 


Liverpool, Chester 


At légs. 


serage Prices of Navigalle Canal Property, 
7 at the Offices of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, 
‘ourt, Throgmorion Street, 


Damant, 4, Shorter’s 5s. clear per Ann 


Birmingham Canal, £615, dividing £26. 
per Share clear.—Leeds and Liver 
Dividing £12 cle 
ham Old Shares, 


£103.—Dudley, 


.—Londoa Dock Stoc 
with £3. 10s. Half Year's 


£103 per Share, 


£381 to £85.—London F 
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